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THE TESTAMENT OF SOLOMON. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


THE Testament of Solomon, translated in the following 
pages, was published in a volume of anecdota by Fleck in 
the year 1837. This volume forms the fourth and last of 
his work entitled Wissenschaftliche Reise durch Deutsch- 
land, Italien, dc. Seven years later, in 1844, Bornemann 
made a German translation in the pages of the Zeitschrift 
fiir die histor. Theologie, III, pp. 9-56. This translation is 
accurate, and to the footnotes which accompany it I am 
under obligations. The same scholar contributed an essay, 
entitled Conjectanea in Salomonis Testamentum, to a serial 
publication called Studien von Geistlichen des Kénigr. 
Sachsen, in its second year, 1843, pp. 45-60, and fourth 
year, pp. 28-69. The latter work is not in Bodley’s 
Library, and to my regret I have not seen it. In Fiirst’s 
Orient appeared a reprint of Fleck’s Greek text, along 
with a German translation. 

It has been regarded by the few scholars who have 
examined it as a Christian work written as late perhaps as 
the fifth century of our era. And in this preface to my 
translation I will confine my remarks to an examination 
of the grounds of this view. 
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The following is the drift of the Testament. King 
Solomon is engaged in the work of building the Temple, 
and in him dwells a supernatural power, the wisdom, also 
called the spirit and glory of God. In virtue of the 
immanence in him of this power, Solomon has power over 
the spirits of the air, of the earth’s surface, and of the nether 
world. The Testament opens rather abruptly with the 
descent of the vampire spirit Ornias upon Solomon’s servant. 
Solomon goes into the nearly completed Temple and 
prays for help to the Lord Sabaéth. Grace is granted him, 
and the archangel Michael brings him a ring, of which the 
stone was engraved with a pentalpha. This ring endows 
its possessor with power over all demons. 

Armed with it, Solomon calls up before him all the 
demons, and asks of each in turn his or her name, as 
well as the name of the star or constellation or zodiacal 
sign, and of the particular angel to the influence of 
which each is subject. One after another the spirits are 
vanquished, and compelled by Solomon to aid in the 
construction of the Temple. Ornias is the first demon 
to appear, and he is set down to hew stones. Next 
appears Beelzeboul, prince and exarch of the demons, who 
promises to parade before Solomon all his subject spirits, 
and proceeds to do so, beginning with Onoskelis. Asmo- 
deus follows after Onoskelis, and gives an account of 
himself which agrees with the Book of Tobit. Beelzeboul 
reappears on the scene, and, in a dialogue with Solomon, 
declares that he alone survives of the angels who (as Enoch 
declares) came down from heaven. He reigns over all who 
are in Tartarus, and has a child in the Red Sea. He is 
subject to Emmanuel and Eleéth. Next appears the demon 
of the ashes, Zephras, who is subject to the archangel 
Azael; and after him a group of seven female spirits, 
who declare themselves to be of the thirty-six elements 
(crotxeia) of the kosmokrator or cosmic ruler of the darkness. 
They correspond to the Pleiades. A headless demon succeeds, 
subject to the lightning alone. A hound-like spirit, called 
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Rabdos, or Staff, follows, who reveals to Solomon the place 
of a green stone, useful for the adornment of the Temple. 
Next a lion-shaped demon appears, called Leéphoros, who 
inflicts sickness on men, and has also legions of spirits 
subject to himself. He is to be overcome by Emmanuel, 
the great among men, who is to suffer much at the hands of 
men, but will precipitate this particular evil spirit into the 
water along with his legions. 

A three-headed dragon, Koruphé, next appears, who is 
undone by the angel of great counsel that shall dwell on 
the cross. A female spirit, Obizwth, all head and no limbs, 
follows, in whom we recognize the Medusa of Greek legend. 
She is followed by a spirit with the head of a man and the 
body of a dragon with wings. 

Enépsigos, a two-headed female demon, follows, whom 
the wise invoke as Kronos, who prophesies to Solomon the 
destruction of his kingdom and Temple by the Persians, 
Medes, and Chaldaeans. In this cataclysm the vessels in 
which Solomon confines the evil spirits will be broken, 
and they will roam over the world “until the Son of God 
is stretched upon the cross, a King dominating all spirits, 
and conceived by his mother without contact with man. 
Him the first devil will tempt, but not prevail over, and 
the number of his name is 644, which is Emmanuel.” 

A demon, half horse, half fish, in whom we may recognize 
Poseidon, next appears, to be followed by one of human 
shape, the offspring of one of the giants of old. He will be 
destroyed, he says, by the Saviour, a man whose name, if 
written on our foreheads, terrifies and routs him. 

Now at length appear the thirty-six stoicheia or elements, 
the world-rulers or kosmokratores of this darkness. They 
are the decani of the twelve zodiacal signs, and, though 
human in form, have the heads and faces of dogs, asses, 
oxen, and birds. Each of them presides over some tract of 
the human body, and inflicts disease within that tract ; each 
has an angel who can defeat its malign influence. Some of 
them require the names of several angels to be written on 
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paper, and worn as an amulet by those who would be safe 
from their influence. 

When these thirty-six spirits have been imprisoned or 
set to work, Ornias reappears and foretells the death of 
a youth within three days. The prophecy is fulfilled, and 
is made the occasion for a discourse on the part of Ornias, 
in which he explains to Solomon how the demons soar into 
the firmament of heaven, and there overhear the sentences 
pronounced on the souls of men; how they descend forth- 
with and execute these sentences, or appear to men and 
cause themselves to be worshipped. Such demons ever 
and anon fall like lightnings from heaven, where they have 
no foothold ; and we men see them fall, and fondly imagine 
them to be falling stars. 

Next comes the visit of the Queen of the South to 
Solomon, and then the episode of Adares, King of Arabia. 
The latter is oppressed by a demon, Ephippas, whose hot 
breath devastates his land. The demon is caught through 
the magic ring in a skin-bag, and brought into the Temple, 
where he is utilized to raise into its place the headstone of 
the corner, which, because of its weight, the workmen had 
abandoned. 

Ephippas declares his subjection to the only-ruling God, 
who is to be born of a virgin and crucified by the Jews, 
whom also angels and archangels worship. The same 
demon, after raising the headstone of the corner to its 
place, aids the demon of the Red Sea, Abezithibod, son of 
Beeizeboul, to bring up from that sea an enormous column, 
and raise it aloft in the Temple, where it still hangs in mid 
air, supported by these two spirits. This spirit was of old 
invoked by Jannes and Iambres against Moses, but after- 
wards, being confined under the pillar or column, had 
remained in the Red Sea until Lphippas, at Solomon’s 
instance, fetched him thence. 

The concluding incident of the Testament is Solomon’s 
fall. Lured by passion for a Shunammite woman, he sacri- 
fices grasshoppers to Moloch. Forthwith the Spirit of God 
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leaves him; he is weakened, and builds temples to Baal, 
Raphan, and Moloch. 

If it is certain that in this remarkable document we have 
some Christian elements, it is equally clear that we have 
yet more matter still that can be most properly described 
as Jewish and Gnostic. The following are the passages 
which demonstrate Christian influence. I give them in the 
original Greek, indicating the pages of Fleck’s edition :— 


P. 124. €xw d¢€ ras tmoreraypévas por Aeyedvas’ Sexrixdy eipe trois 
romos’ dua 8€ rois wact Saipoct trois tay tm’ ene Aeyeavwor. (See below, 
§ 51.) 

P. 124. efre S€é pou rd mvedpa 6 peydros avOpanas ~xov moda mabeiv 
ind dvOpwarev, ob rd svoua ios xpd, 6 éorw eupavoundr, bs Kat 
edéopevoey Huds, Os Kai tore eAevoduevos Kata TOU UdatTos KpnuvoBarrices 
judas. (See below, § 52.) 

P. 124. broanpecouperns tips ‘TlepovoaAnp els Tov Aeyopevoy Tdémov Keadatoy. 
éxel yap mpowpioro 6 ayyeos THs peydAns BovAjs’ Kai viv davepas 7 emt 
EvAov oixnoe. (See below, § 54.) 

P. 127. mraviooper macay tiv oikovpeyvny pexpt modo Katpoi, Ews Tov 
Geod 6 vids ravvaby emi Evdov' Kat ovxére yap yiverat TovovTos Bacweds 
Spotos ate, 6 mdvras Huds Karapyar, ob 7 wnTnp avdpl od prynoerat, Kai Tis 
AdBn roravrny é€ovoiay Kata mvevpdtay, ei py éxeivos, by 6 mpatos didBodos 
metpdca (nthoet Kal ork icxioe mpos adbrdv’ ob 7 ios Tov dvdparos xpd, 
6 €orw é€upavounr. (See below, § 65.) 

P. 129. eve xarapyet 6 perv corp yevérOat avOpwros, ob Td orotxeiov 
év TO peTor@ et Tis emtypae nrrnoe pe. (See below, § 71.) 

P. 138. 6 povapyns beds, 6 Exwv ekovaiav Kar’ éuod Kai dxoverOa, 6 dtd 
mapbévov pédov yervacOat, kat td "lovdaiwv oravpwOjva emi ~Evdov* bv 
mpookuvovow ayyeAdot, dpxdyyeAot. exeivds pe katapyei. (See below, § 122.) 


Besides these longer passages there occur many phrases 
throughout the Testament which have a New Testament 
colour, as witness the following uses, which I instance 
in the order in which they come, most of them being 
mentioned in my notes below the translation :— 


tmérage—depiov émtyciwv Kai xataxSoviov—éfovoiat—karapyoovrar— 
xadrerdv mvedpa—expavyace héeywv—avexpake avn peydAn—rtdov apxovra 
rv daipovlov—dxdbapta mvevpata—pn pe Katakpivys eis Viwp—oioma poe 
ws rovrov—ev moim dvopati—spobupaddy év évt ordépati—mpos Tovs Koopo- 
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kpdropas — Bacavifes— dvaperpntav B—spobvpadiy ua pov7—xoopo- 
kpdropes tov oxdrovs—Satan fallen from heaven—dxpoyomaios dibos 
K.T.A.—Trepvylov Tod vaod—“ remove mountains.” 


Again, on p. 124 of Fleck, the demon says kai mo 
karaninrew kal appicew xat tpifev rovs dddvras. So Mark 
ix. 18 it is said of the mvedya dAadoyv that whenever it 
seized the boy, pyowa airdv, cal adppite Kat rplce rors 
dddvras airod cal Enpaivera. Are we to regard the author 
of the Testament as here imitating the Greek Testament ? 
Similarly cn p. 136 we have the passage: xai éyévero év To 
elvat pe év +7 Bacrrela pov, dréoreré por emoroAiy 6 Baoreds. 
Here we have an Aramaism which is very common in 
Luke, and which occurs, though seldom, in Matthew and 
Mark as well. There is really no reason for supposing any 
of these phrases to be imitated from the New Testament. 
It is quite as probable that the writer of the document 
was a Hellenistic Jew, who naturally employed the same 
phraseology and idioms as the writers of the New 
Testament. He has not the air of imitating another 
document ; and if he were writing with the Gospels before 
him as a model, he would surely imitate them in a more 
unmistakable manner. 

Even the phrase xoopoxpdropes tod oxérovs (§ 72), in spite 
of its recurrence in Paul (Eph. vi. 12), cannot be regarded 
as imported from Paul into the Jestament. For Paul 
merely glances at a system of belief which the Testament 
sets before us in lengthy detail. Celsus, in his book 
against the Christian religion, written about A.D. 170, and 
subsequently controverted by Origen', gave an account of 
the thirty-six world-ruling decani identical with that of 
the Testament in all respects but one, namely, that he used 
the Coptic or Egyptian names of the decani, whereas the 
Testament has mock Hebrew ones. The following passage 
from an old Latin writer exhibits the same belief; and 
in it, as in the Testament, the supernatural powers are 


1 See Origen, c. Celsum, viii. 58. 
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termed decani, i.e. lords of ten degrees of the zodiacal 
circle :— 

Julii Firmici Materni, Matheseos; recens Car. Sittl. ed. Teubner, 
1894, lib. iv. 21 :— 

§ 2. Singula signa in libro institutionis ternos habere decanos 
diximus; sunt autem decani ipsi magni numinis ac potestatis, et 
per ipsos omnia prospera et omnia infortunia decernuntur. Sic et 
Nechipso, iustissimus Aegypti imperator et astronomus valde bonus, 
[et] per ipsos decanos omnia vitia valetudinesque collegit ostendens, 
quam valetudinem qui decanus efficeret et, quia natura alia natura 
vincitur et quia deum frequenter alius deus vincit, ex contrariis 
naturis et ex contrariis potestatibus omnium aegritudinum medelas 
divinae rationis magisteriis invenit. § 3. Triginta sex itaque decani 
omnem zodiaci possident circulum et per XII signorum numerus 
id est decanorum dividitur. 


The following is the passage of Celsus above referred to. 
He is defending the worship of demons, which Christianity 


imperilled :— 


That among these demons, even down to the least ones, there 


exists some one or another to whom authority (¢£ovcia) has been 
given, may be learned by any one from what the Egyptians say, 
namely, that thirty-six demons, or ethereal gods of a kind, have 
distributed among themselves man’s body, which is apportioned into 
a corresponding number of parts. Some say the number of these 
demons is much greater. One demon then is appointed to take care 
of one part and another of another. Of these demons they know the 
names in the local speech (i.e. Coptic), as, for example, Khnoumén, 
and Khnakoumen, and Knat, and Sikat, and Bion, and Eron, and 
Erebion, and Ramanor, and Reianoor, and the rest of the names 
used in their tongue. And, of course, by invoking these demons, 
they cure the sufferings of the several parts. 


Celsus draws the moral that if we desire health we ought 
to propitiate these thirty-six unseen powers. Origen replies 
that, since “in the name of Jesus every knee shall bend, 
of those in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth,” 
Christians have no need to consult this mob of demons, but 
only to trust in the living God. The course indicated by 
the Testament of Solomon is rather different. We are to 
know the name of the particular angel who can rout each 
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particular demon, and, with the help of these names and of 
sundry amulets and incantations, we are to make shift. 
The exclusive use of the name of Jesus Christ or of the 
living God is not here advocated by the Testament as it is by 
Origen. Clearly the Christianity of the Testament, if it be 
_ originally Christian at all, is of a very different type to 
Origen’s. The real analogue to the faith here revealed is to 
be found among the Palestinian Essenes, who cherished as 
a secret lore “the names of the angels,” so that the neophyte, 
on entering their order, took an oath not to reveal them 
(Josephus, De Bello Iud., ii. 142). The same Essenes had 
_ great skill as leeches, because they had sought and found 
roots and qualities of stones which warded off disease. The 
entire section of the Testament in which these thirty-six 
decant and their functions and countervailing angels are 
enumerated has nothing Christian about it. The coincidence 
with Paul’s epistle must therefore be due to the fact that 
he and the writer of the Testament had, as Jews, a common 
stock of demonological beliefs. 

These thirty-six world-rulers, so we read in the Testament, 
had heads shaped like dogs, asses, oxen, and birds. So in 
a passage of Celsus which Origen (vi. 33) quotes we learn 
that the shapes of the world-rulers' were those of lions, 
oxen, dragons, eagles, bears, or dogs. Such is the circle 
of superstition in which the writer of the Testament 
moves. When the Testament calls these thirty-six kosmo- 
kratores by the name of elements, stoicheia, it explains 
several enigmatical passages in Paul’s epistles, e.g. Gal. 
iv. 3: “So we also, when we were children, were held 
in bondage under the elements (stoicheia) of the world: 
but when the fulness of time came, God sent forth his 
Son ... that he might redeem them that were under the 
law.” Again, in Gal. iv. 9 Paul exhorts his converts, who 
have now come to know God and to be known of God, 
not to turn them back again to the weak and beggarly 
elements (stovcheia), whereunto they desire to be in bondage 


1 dpxovrixds poppas, 
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over again. And he notes significantly that those who 
revert to these elements “observe days, and months, and 
seasons, and years.” Throughout this passage Paul has in 
view the deeply rooted astrological belief in the twelve 
zodiacal signs and their thirty-six decani which governed 
human life and conduct. These were the powers, according 
to Celsus (Origen, c. Celswm, viii. 58), which really had 
authority, ezousia (the Pauline word), over man. “You are 
trying,” replies Origen, “to bring back our souls under 
the sway of the demons, which you pretend have our 
bodies as their lot.” “See,” he exclaims in the next 
section (59), “how Celsus turns us away from belief through 
Jesus Christ in the universal God, and summons us to 
believe, because of the healing of our bodies, in six and 
thirty barbaric demons!, for whom the magi of the 
Egyptians, and none else, find I know not what names, and 
promise us prosperity. It is time for us, according to 
Celsus, to take to magic and to swindling? rather than to 


being Christians.” The observance of days and months, 
of seasons and years, which Paul laments in this connexion 
among his Galatian converts, is still further explained by 
Julius Firmicus, whom Salmasius * thus summarizes :—- 


Climacterici vero dies sunt, in quibus pericula ex morbis aut ex 
casibus qui extrinsecus eveniunt vitae nostrae intentantur, quibusque 
in discrimen et metum interitus adducitur ac pene subvertitur, Et 
climacteres illos sive pericula, quae annis vel diebus climactericis vel 
etiam horis inde appellatis accidunt, a Decanis fieri crediderunt, 
ut dictum est, et per ipsos Decanos omnia vitia valetudinesque 
colligebant antiquissimi Aegyptii, ut ex Firmico supra docuimus, 


Paul himself believed in the reality of these unseen 
powers, which made days and hours, and even years, 
unlucky by their malign influence. In Jesus Christ, the 
prophet of the one God, he found a superior power that 
sheltered him and his converts against them. Faith in the 


) BapBapixay Sapdvov. 2 yonteia. 
3 In fine libri De Annis Climactericis, 
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Saviour and appeal to his name was potent to frustrate all 
the demoniac beings who, in Paul’s belief, menaced, while 
controlling, man and all man’s circumstances. 

The legend about the corner-stone can, still less than the 
passage of the Testament, which we have just considered, 
have been inspired by the N. T., even though Ps. exviii. 22 
and Isa. xxviii. 16 are combined in 1 Pet. ii. 6,7 in just the 
same way. The passages of the N.T., in which the corner- 
stone is interpreted as the Messiah, could not have suggested 
a legend which is in all ways repugnant to them. If there 
is any connexion, it must be the Testament which lies 
behind the N. T., and not vice versa. Similarly, the 
Testament provides us with the key to the words of 
Luke x. 18, in which Jesus declares that he saw Satan 
fall as lightning from heaven. And the other approxima- 
tions to the diction and thought of the N. T. must be 
regarded in a similar light. The Testament is in fact 
independent of the N. T., but opens before us a similar 
region of Graeco-Jewish beliefs and phraseology. The 
reference to the lost apocryph of Iannes and Iambres might 
well belong to the first century, when that book was in the 
hands of Christian writers. So also might the mention of 
the fallen angels and their offspring, of the three and more 
heavens, of the sons of the giants, of the eleven aeons. 
Many of these ideas are derived from the Enoch literature, 
which was so popular in the earliest age of the Church. 

How then are the longer passages to be regarded which 
we have cited above in the original Greek? They are, of 
course, Christian, but not in such a way as to involve 
a literary connexion with the N. T. The first two of them 
belong to the same context, and contain an allusion to the 
miracle of Gadara, one of the oldest and most characteristic 
of the legends contained in the triple tradition. The allusion 
is not of such a kind as to involve our Gospel text in its 
present form, but rather reflects the oral tradition which 
went before it. 

The third passage is so corrupt as to be wellnigh 
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unintelligible. And the passage about Jerusalem, begin- 
ning, “ Jerusalem being signified,” has all the appearance of 
a gloss which has crept into the text. 

The fourth passage, from p. 127 of Fleck’s text, is 
unmistakably Christian in tone, and involves the teaching 
of the virgin-mother. The word ravvoels is not used of 
crucifixion in the N. T., though it occurs in this sense in 
writers of the second century. The apocryphal Book of 
Solomon, used by Lactantius in his /nstitutions, was so far 
Christian as to speak both of the birth from a virgin of 
Emmanuel and of the crucifixion. 

In the fifth the humanity of the Saviour is asserted ; whereas 
in the eighth (from p. 138 of Fleck’s text) he is declared to 
be sole-ruling God, who is to be born of a virgin, crucified 
on a tree by the Jews, whom angels and archangels worship. 
The same patripassianism characterizes the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, especially that of Levi, in ch. 4 
of which the crucifixion is spoken of as the passion of 
the Most High. In an exorcism published by Dieterich 
(Abraxas, p. 138) Jesus is in the same way called “the God 
of the Hebrews.” This exorcism is found in the Paris 
Papyrus, 3009; and in the same document we have the 
following: “I adjure thee, every spirit of demon, to say 
whatsoever thou art. For I adjure thee by the ring which 
Solomon laid on the tongue of Jeremiah.” And just below 
we have an allusion to the holy aeons, and a final exhorta- 
tion not to eat pork as a condition of being able to control 
the demons. This papyrus belongs to that literature of 
charms and incantations which cannot be called exclusively 
either Christian or Jewish, but which formed the fringe 
of both religions. We hardly need affirm the Testament 
of Solomon to be a Christian work, unless we affirm the 
same of this papyrus, which Dieterich ascribes to a pre- 
Christian age. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we have the 
same mixture of equivocal Christianity with unequivocal 
Judaism. It is likely that in both we have a Christian 
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recension of a Jewish book. Is it possible then that the 
Testament in its original form was the very collection of 
incantations which, according to Josephus, was composed 
and bequeathed by Solomon? The passage is in his 
Antiquities, viii. 2. 5 :— 

God enabled him to learn also the art of overcoming demons for 
the help and healing of man. And he composed incantations by 
which diseases are assuaged, and modes of exorcisms, by which 
persons bound may expel demons so that they shall not return. And 
this therapy, even up to now, has the greatest power among us. 


Josephus proceeds to relate how a certain compatriot of 
his, Eleazar by name, had drawn a demon out of a man 
possessed by holding to his nose a ring which had under 
the seal one of the roots revealed by Solomon. The 
possessed snuffed at it, and fell down; and Eleazar adjured 
the demon, as it left the man’s nostrils, never more to return 
into him, mentioning Solomon, and repeating over him the 
incantations which Solomon composed. “This incident,” 
concludes Josephus, “was a patent demonstration of the 
understanding and wisdom! of Solomon.” All this tallies 
quite well with the Zestament, for in it the heaven-sent 
ring is described, and the power of Solomon over the 
demons ascribed to the sophia, or wisdom, communicated to 
him from God. The incantations prescribed against the 
kosmokrators may very well be the particular ones which 
Josephus knew and ascribed to Solomon. 

It is impossible to say when and where the Christian 
elements present in the Testament were worked into it, but 
the stress laid on the name Emmanuel and on its numerical 
value, on the writing of the name on the forehead, the use 
of the word ravvodels, the patripassian conceptions, all have 
a very archaic air, and seem to belong to about 100 A.D. 
The demonological shapes set before us are those with 
which Celsus was familiar, and in Origen’s sixth book, 
ch. 30, we have a clue to the sort of Christians whose souls 


' civeots Kat copia. 
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may have been satisfied by the Testament of Solomon. 
Origen wrote as follows :— 


Next Celsus reverts to the matter of the seven ruling demons, 
though they are never named by Christians, but are, I believe, 
accepted by Ophiani. And indeed I have found in a diagram, which 
I too got possession of through the latter, their order (taxis) set forth 
agreeably to the exposition of Celsus. For Celsus declares that “the 
first was shaped like a lion,” though he does not declare the name 
that these most truly impious persons give to him. 1, however, have 
found that that accursed diagram’ asserts the lion-shaped demon to 
be Michael, the angel of the Creator that is praised in the holy 
Scriptures, Again Celsus asserts “the next and second one to be an 
ox.” But the diagram I had said that the ox-shaped one was Suriel. 
Then Celsus tells us “ of a third, amphibious sort of demon who is also 
hissing in a way that makes you tremble.” Well, the diagram 
declares the dragon-like one to be Raphael. Again Celsus says that 
“the fourth has the shape of an eagle”; but the diagram calls the 
eagle-like one Gabriel. Next Celsus asserts “the fifth to have a bear’s 
countenance”; but the diagram asserts the bear-like one to be 
Thauthabadth or Onoél. However, in the diagram I find that he 
is called Onoé] or Thartharadth, and that he is actually like an ass 
in form. 

Now I have thought it well to set this and the like forth in an 
accurate way, lest I should appear to be unaware of what Celsus 
professes to know. But asa Christian, and as having a more accurate 
knowledge of the matter than he, I must aver that these are not the 
doctrines of Christians, but of those who are wholly alien to salvation, 
and who in no way profess Jesus to be either Saviour, or God, or 
teacher, or Son of God. 

It is clear from the above that Celsus had come across 
Ophiani and other Gnostics, and had in his book upbraided 
Christians in general with their absurdities. Origen denies 
that they were Christians at all who indulged in such 
vagaries, just as to-day a member of an Established Church 
would disown acquaintance with Mormons or Shakers. 
However this may be, the demonology of the Testament 
closely resembles that of the believers whom Celsus 

1 Is it possible’ that Origen misinterpreted the diagram, and that the 


angels whose names were written against the animal-shaped demons were 
the countervailing powers which could frustrate them and defend men 


from them ? 
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ridiculed and Origen disowned. It is probable therefore 
that the Testament was the favourite book of the Ophiani, 
or of some analogous sect which combined a belief in 
Emmanuel with a mass of pre-existent Jewish superstitions. 
It is also quoted as a genuine writing of Solomon in the 
Greek dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, a Christian monu- 
ment of uncertain date, but anyhow based on an earlier 
dialogue of the middle of the second century. 

One of the best commentaries on the Testament is the 
Arabian Nights. There, especially in the legend of the 
Brazen City, we meet again with the ring of Solomon, and 
with the spirits confined in bottles ; in others of these tales 
we meet with dragon-like demons, enveloped in a whirl- 
wind of dust, with the belief in a moira or destiny carried 
by the possessor, and to be cast on the ground on occasions. 
All these and kindred beliefs were probably as rife among 
the Jews of Palestine and Egypt in the first century as they 
were among Arabs in the thirteenth century or even in the 
present day. Even an interpreter of the N. T. can ill 
atford to disregard this great repertory of Semitic folk-lore. 

We must not assume that the evil heresies inspired by 
Beelzeboul and by the Demon of Deception were Christian. 
or there were heresies within Judaism ; and Christianity 
is as likely as not to be one of the heresies glanced at in 
a Jewish document of the first century. Beelzeboul, the 
father of heresies, also declares that he “destroys kings, 
and allies himself with foreign tyrants.’ The foreign 
tyrants may be Titus and Vespasian, and the reference to 
kings a reminiscence of the Herodian dynasty. 

For convenience of reference I have divided the Testament 
into sections or short chapters; and in conclusion I add an 
appendix of all the names and of the unknown words used 
in spells. Many of the names of demons appear to be 
Greek words with Aramaic endings. The spells may most 
of them be mere gibberish, but an oriental scholar may 
detect in some of them depravations of Coptic, or Aramaic, 
or Persian formulae. Every demon, so Origen tells us, had 
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to be addressed in a tongue which he understood, a Greek 
demon in Greek, a Syrian demon in Syriac, and so on. 
A lexicon of all the odd words used in invocations in the 
magic papyri and in such documents as this Testament is 
a great desideratum. But perhaps the time is hardly come 
for one to be made, since every year adds to our store of 


such documents. 
F. C. ConyBEARE. 


THE TESTAMENT OF SOLOMON 


(translated from the codex of the Paris Library, after the 
edition of Fleck, Wissensch. Reise, bd. ii. abth. 3). 


Greek title :— 

1. Testament of Solomon, son of David, who was king in Jerusalem, 
and mastered and controlled‘ all spirits of the air, on the earth and 
under the earth?. By means of them also he wrought all the trans- 
cendent works of the Temple. Telling also of the authorities * they 
wield against men, and by what angels these demons are brought to 
naught *. 

Of the sage Solomon. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord God, who didst give to Solomon such 
authority. Glory to thee and might unto the ages. Amen. 

2. And behold, when the Temple of the city of Jerusalem was 
being builded, and the artificers were working thereat, Ornias the 
demon came among them toward sunset; and he took away the half 
of the pay of the chief-deviser's° little boy, as well as half his food. 


1 brérafe. This is the word used in the N. T. to signify control over 
demons. 

2 depiow émyeiov kal KataxOoviev. The same classification in Phil. ii. 10, 
except that for aerial Paul uses celestial. 

3 éfovoiat. Regularly used in N.T. in the same sense, e.g. Col. i. 13 and 
i. 16, 

* «arapyovvrm, which in the sequel I usually translate by “frustrate,” 
is the word used by Paul passim in the sense of to “annul,” ‘reduce 
to nothing,” a sinister power. 

5 mpwropaicropos. The meaning of this word is conjectural only. 
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He also continued to suck the thumb of his right hand every day. 
And the child grew thin’, although he was very much loved by 
the king. 

3. So King Solomon called the boy one day, and questioned him, 
saying: “Do I not love thee more than all the artisans who are 
working in the Temple of God? DoI not give thee double wages 
and a double supply of food? How is it that day by day and hour by 
hour thou growest thinner ?” 

4. But the child said to the king: “I pray thee, O king. Listen to 
what has befallen all that thy child hath. After we are all released 
from our work on the Temple of God, after sunset, when I lie down 
to rest, one of the evil demons comes and takes away from me the half 
of my pay and half of my food. Then he also takes hold of my right 
hand and sucks my thumb. And lo, my soul is oppressed, and so my 
body waxes thinner every day.” 

5. Now when I Solomon heard this, I entered the Temple of God, 
and prayed with all my soul, night and day, that the demon might be 
delivered into my hands, and that I might gain authority over him. 
And it came about through my prayer that grace was given to me 
from the Lord Sabaéth® by Michael his archangel. [He brought me] 
a little ring, having a seal consisting of an engraved stone, and said 
to me: “Take, O Solomon, king, son of David, the gift which the 
Lord God has sent thee, the highest Sabaéth. With it thou shalt lock 
up all the demons of the earth, male and female ; and with their help 
thou shalt build up Jerusalem. [But] thou [must] wear this seal of 
God. And this engraving of the seal of the ring sent thee is 
a Pentalpha’.” 

6. And I Solomon was overjoyed, and praised and glorified the God 
of heaven and earth. And on the morrow I called the boy, and gave 
him the ring, and said to him: “ Take this, and at the hour in which 
the demon shall come unto thee, throw this ring at the chest of the 
demon, and say to him: ‘In the name of God, King Solomon calls 
thee hither’? And then do thou come running to me, without 
having any misgivings or fear in respect of aught thou mayest hear 
on the part of the demon.” 

7. So the child took the ring, and went off; and behold, at the 


? So in Mark ix. 18 the demoniac boy is said to pine away or to be dried 
up (¢npaivera), A vampire-spirit or ozpif sucked the life-blood of its 
victim in the same way. 

2 Spelt ‘‘Sabadd” in MS, 

3 That is to say, five A’s interlaced: yy. The symbol is engraved by 
Mr. C. W. King in his book on the Gnostics, second edition, Plate O, 
No. 1. 
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customary hour Ornias, the fierce’ demon, came like a burning fire 
to take the pay from the child. But the child, according to the 
instructions received from the king, threw the ring at the chest 
of the demon, and said: “King Solomon calls thee hither.” And 
then he went off at a run to the king. But the demon cried out 
aloud?, saying: “Child, why hast thou done this to me? Take 
the ring off me, and I will render to thee the gold of the earth. 
Only take this off me, and forbear to lead me away to Solomon.” 

8. But the child said to the demon: “As the Lord God of Israel 
liveth, I will not brook thee. So come hither.” And the child came 
at a run, rejoicing, to the king, and said: “I have brought the demon, 
O king, as thou didst command me, O my master. And behold, he 
stands before the gates of the court of thy palace, crying out, and 
supplicating with a loud voice; offering me the silver and gold of the 
earth if I will only not bring him unto thee.” 

g. And when Solomon heard this, he rose up from his throne, and 
went outside into the vestibule of the court of his palace; and there 
he saw the demon, shuddering and trembling. And he said to him: 
“Who art thou?” And the demon answered: “I am called Ornias.” 

1o. And Solomon said to him: ‘Tell me, O demon, to what 
zodiacal sign thou art subject.” And he answered: “To the Water- 
pourer. And those who are consumed * with desire for noble virgins 
upon earth . .*, these I strangle. (But in case 
there is no disposition to sleep*,)I am changed into three forms. 
Whenever men come to be enamoured of women, I metamorphose 
myself into a comely female; and I take hold of the men in their 
sleep, and play with them. And after a while I again take to my 
wings, and hie me to heavenly regions. I also appear as a lion®, and 
I am commanded’ by all the demons. I am offspring of the 
archangel Uriel, the power of God.” 

11. I Solomon, having heard the name of the archangel, prayed 
and glorified God, the Lord of heaven and earth. And I sealed the 


1 yadendv. Literally, ‘difficult to deal with.” The same epithet is 
applied in Matt. viii. 28 to the Gadarene demoniacs. 

2 éxpav-yace A€ywv, a phrase common in the N. T. 

3 Reading «aopévous for xepévous. 

* Here the text inserts the words 70 (wdiw xéeAnra, which perhaps crept 
in from the margin, «ésAnra being a corruption of iméxera. There appears 
to be a lacuna here. 

5 Or “no hypnotic.” «{. «/ 

* Mithras was represented as a lion. 

7 The sense rather requires a meaning equivalent to: “I have under 
my command all....” 


VOL, XI. C 
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demon and set him to work at stone-cutting, so that he might cut the 
stones in the Temple, which, lying along the shore, had been brought 
by the Sea of Arabia. But he, fearful of the iron’, continued and 
said to me: “I pray thee, King Solomon, let me go free; and I will 
bring you all the demons.” And as he was not willing to be subject 
to me, I prayed the archangel Uriel to come and succour me; and 
I forthwith beheld the archangel Uriel coming down to me from the 
heavens. 

12. And the angel bade the whales of the sea come out of the abyss. 
And he cast his destiny * upon the ground, and that [destiny] made 
subject [to him] the great demon. And he commanded the great 
demon and bold, Ornias, to cut stones at the Temple. And accord- 
ingly I Solomon glorified the God of heaven and Maker of the earth. 
And he bade Ornias come with his destiny, and I gave him the seal, 
saying: ‘‘ Away with thee, and bring me hither the prince of all the 
demons.” 

13. So Ornias took the finger-ring, and went off to Beelzeboul, who 
has kingship over the demons. He said to him: “Hither! Solomon 
calls thee.” But Beelzeboul, having heard, said to him: ‘Tell me, 
who is this Solomon of whom thou speakest to me?” Then Ornias 
threw the ring at the chest of Beelzeboul, saying: ‘Solomon the king 
calls thee.” But Beelzeboul cried aloud with a mighty voice *, and shot 
out a great burning flame of fire ; and he arose, and followed Ornias, 
and came to Solomon. 

14. And when I saw the prince of demons‘, I glorified the Lord God, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and I said: “ Blessed art thou, Lord God 
Almighty, who hast given to Solomon thy servant wisdom, the assessor® 
of the wise, and hast subjected unto me all the power of the devil.” 

15. And I questioned him, and said: “Who art thou?” The 
demon replied: “I am Beelzeboul, the exarch of the demons. And all 


* In folk-lore old or new the ginn or evil spirit dreads iron. 

2 Eppuper tiv poipay ém rhs yjs. The same word ypoipa is used below. The 
angels as well as the demons have their “destinies,” in which it was 
written from all eternity what powers they might exercise. The same 
idea meets us in the Arabian Nights. 

3 dvéxpage povn peyadn. The words occur in Luke iv. 33. Cf. dveBénoev 
gov peyaAn, LXX, 1 Sam. xxviii. 12, 

* rov dpxovra Tav Sapoviav. In Matt. ix. 34, xii. 24; Mark iii. 22, Luke 
xi. 15, Beelzeboul is described in the same terms. 

5 rhv Tov copay mapedpoy copiav. Cp. Wisd. ix. 4 tiv Tav ody Opdver 
napedpov aopiay, where copay is possible as an alternative reading. Wisdom 
is in the Testament regarded as a divine power immanent in Solomon as 
afterwards in Jesus. At the close of the Testament it is called “‘the Spirit 
of God.” 
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the demons have their chief seats close to me. And I it is who make 
manifest the apparition of each demon.” }And he promised to bring 
to me in bonds all the unclean spirits’. And I again glorified the 
God of heaven and earth, as I do always give thanks to him. 

16. 1 then asked of the demon if there were females among them. 
And when he told me that there were, I said that I desired to see 
them. So Beelzeboul went off at high speed, and brought unto me 
Onoskelis*, that had a very pretty shape, and the skin * of a fair-hued 
woman; and she tossed her head. 

17. And when she was come, I said to her: “Tell me, who art 
thou?” Butshe said to me: “I am called Onoskelis, a spirit wrought 

‘, lurking upon the earth. There is a golden cave where I lie. 
But I have a place® that ever shifts. At one time I strangle men 
with a noose; at another, I creep up from the nature to the arms °. 
But my most frequent dwelling-places are the precipices, caves, 
ravines. Oftentimes, however, do I consort with men in the semblance 
of a woman, and above all with those of a dark skin. For they share 
my star with me; since they it is who privily or openly worship my 
star, without knowing that they harm themselves, and but whet my 
appetite for further mischief. For they wish to provide money by 
means of memory’, but I supply a little to those who worship me 
fairly.” 

18. And I Solomon questioned her about her birth, and she replied: 
“T was born of a voice untimely, the so-called echo of a man’s 
ordure * dropped in a wood.” 

19. And I said to her: “ Under what star dost thou pass??” And 
she answered me: “ Under the star of the full moon, for the reason 
that the moon travels over most things.” Then I said to her: “And 


1 Gxadapta mvevpara. So in the N. T. 

2 rhv ’OvocxeAiba. See Origen, c. Celsum, vi. ch. 30. 

3 Reading 5épya for Seopa. 

* The word ceBwpatw, which here stands in the text, is obscure. 
Perhaps *xnat, shabtai, i.e. Saturn, transcribed 2éSera in a Greek Papyrus 
Bibl. Nat. li. 2501, underlies our text. See Schwab sub voce. 

5 See note 2 on p. 28. ® In the margin is written ‘‘ worms.” 

™ The sense is obscure to me. Perhaps one should render “for the 
purpose of commemoration.” 

* Reading BoABirov for podvBdov, For the demon born of an echo we 
have an analogue in the Hebrew Bath Kol, ‘the daughter of a voice.” 
In the Gnostic Hymn to Hermes, edited by Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 19, we 
read, 1. 104: 6 Oeds épyn TO loxupg’ od piv awd wonnvapod Tvyxaveis, ovTOS 5é 
é Hxovs. 

® dépxp. For the word cp. Origen, c. Celsum, vi. 31 mapodedm tiv ony 
édevepos maduy éfovoiav .. . . Tov deADdyra Tov "laddafawd, 


C2 
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what angel is it that frustrates thee?” And she said to me: “He 
that in thee! is reigning.” And I thought that she mocked me, and 
bade a soldier strike her. But she cried aloud, and said: “I am 
[subjected] to thee, O king, by the wisdom of God given to thee, and 
by the angel Joel.” 

20. SoI commanded her to spin the hemp for the ropes used in the 
building of the house of God; and accordingly, when I had sealed 
and bound her, she was so overcome and brought to naught as to 
stand night and day spinning the hemp. 

21. And I at once bade another demon to be led unto me; and 
instantly there approached me the demon Asmodeus*, bound, and 
I asked him: “Who art thou?” But he shot on me a glance of 
anger and rage, and said: “And who art thou?” And I said to 
him: “Thus punished as thou art, answerest thou me?” But he, 
with rage, said to me: “But how shall I answer thee, for thou art 
ason of man; whereas I was born an angel's seed by a daughter of 
man, so that no word of our heavenly kind addressed to the earth- 
born can be overweening. Wherefore also my star is bright in 
heaven, and men call it, some the Wain, and some the dragon’s- 
child. I keep near unto this star. So ask me not many things; for 
thy kingdom also after a little time is to be disrupted, and thy glory is 
but fora season. And short will be thy tyranny over us; and then we 
shall again have free range over mankind, so as that they shall revere 
us as if we were gods*, not knowing, men that they are, the names 
of the angels * set over us.” 

22. And I Solomon, on hearing this, bound him more carefully, and 
ordered him to be flogged with thongs of ox-hide, and to tell me 
humbly what was his name and what his business. And he answered 
me thus: “I am called Asmodeus among mortals, and my business is 
to plot against the newly wedded, so that they may not know one 
another. And I sever them utterly by many calamities, and I waste 
away the beauty of virgin women, and estrange their hearts.” 

23. And I said to him: “Is this thy only business?” And he 
answered me: “I transport men into fits of madness and desire, when 
they have wives of their own, so that they leave them, and go off by 


1 Or (?) ‘through thee,” év oof being taken as a hebraism. 

? The particulars given about Asmodeus are clearly drawn from the 
apocryph of Tobit. 

’ Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, and most of the early Fathers have 
the same account of the origin of polytheism, namely, that demons caused 
men to regard them as gods, 

* The knowledge of the names of the angels was part of the secret lore 
of the Essenes, according to Josephus. 
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night and day to others that belong to other men; with the result 
that they commit sin, and fall into murderous deeds.” 

24. And I adjured him by the name of the Lord Sabadth, saying : 
“Fear God, Asmodeus, and tell me by what angel thou art frustrated.” 
But he said: “By Raphael, the archangel that stands before the | 
throne of God. But the liver and gall of a fish put me to flight, 
when smoked over ashes of the tamarisk.” I again asked him, | 
and said: “Hide not aught from me. For I am Solomon, son of 
David, King of Israel. Tell me the name of the fish which thou 
reverest.” And he answered: “It is the Glanos by name, and is 
found in the rivers of Assyria; wherefore it is that I roam about 
in those parts.” 

25. And I said to him: “Hast thou nothing else! about thee, 
Asmodeus?” And he answered: ‘The power of God knoweth, which 
hath bound me with the indissoluble bonds of yonder one’s seal, that 
whatever I have told thee is true. I pray thee, King Solomon, 
condemn me not to [go into] water%” But I smiled, and said 
to him: “As the Lord God of my fathers liveth, I will lay iron on 
thee to wear. But thou shalt also make the clay for the entire 
construction of the Temple, treading it down with thy feet.” And 
I ordered them to give him ten water-jars to carry water in. And 
the demon groaned terribly, and did the work I ordered him to do. 
And this I did, because that fierce demon Asmodeus knew even the 
future. And I Solomon glorified God, who gave wisdom to me, Solomon 
his servant. And the liver of the fish and its gall I hung on the 
spike of a reed*, and burned it over Asmodeus, because of his being 
so strong, and his unbearable malice was thus frustrated. 

26. And I summoned again to stand before me Beelzeboul, the prince 
of demons, and I sat him down on a raised seat of honour, and said to 
him: ‘Why art thou alone, prince of the demons?” And he said to 
me: “ Because I alone am left of the angels of heaven that came down. 
For I was first angel in the first heaven, being entitled Beelzeboul. 
And now I control all those who are‘bound in Tartarus. But I too have 
a child‘, and he haunts the Red Sea. And on any suitable occasion 
he comes up to me again, being subject to me; and reveals to me 
what he has done, and I support ® him. 


1 obdtv érepov may, as Bornemann (Zeitschr. fiir die Hist. Theol. N. F. VIII, 
1844) points out, be a corruption of ovSév érvpor, “ nothing genuine.” 

2 un pe karaxpivps eis Sup, Cf. Mark v. 7-13. Certain spirits preferred 
waste and dry plaees. 

3 werd KaAapiov orvpakos Ava, 

* Cp. Gen. vi. 4; Book of Enoch, ch. vii. 

5 arnpi{w, a use common in the LXX. 
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27. I Solomon said unto him: “‘ Beelzeboul, what is thy employment?” 
And he answered me: “I destroy kings. I ally myself with foreign 
tyrants. And my own demons I set on to men, in order that the latter 
may believe in them and be lost. And the chosen servants! of God, 
priests and faithful men, I excite unto desires for wicked sins, and evil 
heresies*, and lawless deeds; and they obey me, and I bear them 
on to destruction. And I inspire men with envy, and [desire for] 
murder, and for wars and sodomy, and other evil things, And I will 
destroy the world.” 

28. So I said to him: “Bring to me thy child, who is, as thou 
sayest, in the Red Sea.” But he said to me: “I will not bring him 
to thee. But there shall come to me another demon, called Ephippas. 
Him will I bind, and he will bring him up from the deep unto me.” 
And I said to him: ‘How comes thy son to be in the depth of 
the sea, and what is his name?” And he answered me: “Ask 
me not, for thou canst not learn from me. However, he will come 
to thee by my command, and will tell thee openly.” 

29. I said to him: “Tell me by what angel thou art frustrated.” 
And he answered: “ By the holy and precious name of the Almighty 
God, called by the Hebrews by a row of numbers, of which the sum 
is 644, and among the Greeks it is Emmanuel®, And if one of the 
Romans adjure me by the great name of the power Eleéth, I disappear 
at once.” 

30. I Solomon was astounded when I heard this; and I ordered 
him to saw up Theban* marbles. And when he began to saw the 
marbles, the other demons cried out with a loud voice, howling 
because of their king Beelzeboul. 

31. But I Solomon questioned him, saying: “If thou wouldst gain 
a respite, discourse to me about the things in heaven.” And Beel- 
zeboul said: “Hear, O king, if thou burn gum, and incense, and bulbs 
of the sea*, with nard and saffron, and light seven lamps in an 
earthquake®, thou wilt firmly fix thy house. And if, being pure’, 


1 éxdexTovs SovdAous. 

2 aipécewy xakorv. 

5’ The text must be faulty, for the word Emmanuel is the Hebrew. 
The sum 644 is got by adding together the Greek numbers. Cp. note 4, 
p- 30. 

* We hear of Pentelic marble in Strabo, but the reference in the text 
may be to Thebes in Egypt. 

5 Perhaps the ‘‘sea-bulbs” were the balls of hair-like texture which the 
sea washes up on Mediterranean shores, e.g. in Tunisia. 

* & ceopg. Perhaps év eipya, ‘‘in a row,” should be read. 

7 «abapds dv. For the condition here insisted on ep. Dieterich, Abraxas, 
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thou light them at dawn in the sun alight, then wilt thou see the 
heavenly dragons, how they wind themselves along and drag the 
chariot of the sun.” 

32. And I Solomon, having heard this, rebuked him, and said: 
“Silence for this present}, and continue to saw the marbles as 
I commanded thee.” And I Solomon praised God, and commanded 
another demon to present himself to me. And one came before me 
who carried his face high up in the air, but the rest of the spirit 
curled away like a snail. And it broke through the few soldiers, and 
raised also a terrible dust on the ground, and carried it upwards; and 
then again hurled it back to frighten us, and asked what questions 
I could ask asarule*. And I stood up, and spat* on the ground in 
that spot, and sealed with the ring of God. And forthwith the dust- 
wind stopped. Then I asked him, saying: ‘‘ Who art thou, O wind?” 
Then he once more shook up a dust, and answered me: “ What 
wouldst thou have, King Solomon?” I answered him: “Tell me 
what thou art called, and I would fain ask thee a question. But 
so far I give thanks to God who has made me wise to answer their 
evil plots.” , 

33. But [the demon] answered me: ‘I am the spirit of the ashes * 
(Tephras).” And I said to him: “What is thy pursuit?” And he 
said: “I bring darkness on men, and set fire to fields; and I bring 
homesteads to naught. But most busy am I insummer. However, 
when I get an opportunity, I creep into corners of the wall, by night 
and day. For I am offspring of the great one, and nothing less.” 
Accordingly I said to him: ‘‘ Under what star dost thou lie?” And 
he answered : “In the very tip of the moon’s horn, when it is found 
in the south. There is my star. For I have been bidden to restrain 
the convulsions® of the hemitertian fever; and this is why many men 
pray to the hemitertian fever, using these three names: Bultala, Thallal, 


p. 141, where in an incantation ceremonial purity is similarly insisted on, 
The ritual of a magic papyrus given by Dieterich, p. 169, is very similar to 
that here prescribed in the Testament. 

1 gina pot éws TovTov. So Luke xxii. 51 é@re éws rovrov. 

2 ws émt moAU stands in the text, but the phrase seems to be meaningless 
in the context. 

3 For the use of spittle to produce a cure or other effect in a magical 
way, cp. Mark vii. 33 and viii. 23. In John ix. 6 Jesus, we read, ‘‘spat on 
the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and anointed the eyes with the 
clay.” Of this magic use of spittle Pliny, in his Natural History, gives 
numerous examples. It was common in antiquity. 

* régpas. 

5 Reading omacpara for opdApara. 
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Melchal. And I heal them.” And I said to him: “I am Solomon; 
when therefore thou wouldst do harm, by whose aid dost thou do it?” 
But he said to me: “ By the angel’s, by whom also the third day's 
fever is lulled to rest.” So I questioned him, and said: “And by 
what name'?” And he answered: “That of the archangel Azael.” 
And I summoned the archangel Azael, and set a seal on the demon, 
and commanded him to seize great stones, and toss them up to the 
workmen on the higher parts of the Temple. And, being compelled, 
the demon began to do what he was bidden to do. 

34. And I glorified God afresh who gave me this authority, and 
ordered another demon to come before me. And there came seven 
spirits*, females, bound and woven together, fair in appearance and 
comely. And I Solomon, seeing them, questioned them and said: 
“Who are ye?” But they, with one accord, said with one voice’: 
“We are of the thirty-three elements of the cosmic ruler) of the 
darkness‘*.” And the first said: “I am Deception.” The second: 
“1 am Strife.’ The third: “I am Klothod, which is battle.” The 
fourth: “I am Jealousy.” The fifth: “I am Power.” The sixth: 
“T am Error.” The seventh: “I am the worst of all, and our stars 
are in heaven. Seven stars humble in sheen, and all together. And 
we are called as it were goddesses. We change our place all together, 
and together we live, sometimes in Lydia, sometimes in Olympus, 
sometimes in a great mountain.” 

35. So I Solomon questioned them one by one, beginning with the 
first, and going down to the seventh. The first said: ‘I am Deception, 
I deceive and weave snares here and there. I whet and excite 
heresies. But I have an angel who frustrates me, Lamechalal.” 


' Cp. Acts iv. 7 év moig duvdpe f &v moig dvépart émomoare Todo ipeis ; 
and Peter answers év 7@ évdépatt Inoot Xprorod Tov Nawpaiov, 

2 The Pleiades seem to be referred to. Cp. Job xxxviii. 31, in the 
Revised Version: ‘‘Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades?” They 
had a malign influence. The grouping of evil spirits by sevens is common 
in Babylonian and Jewish folk-lore. As examples I may cite the 
Testamentum of Reuben, ch. 2, and the seven evil spirits of the N. T. 
Possibly, however, the Seven Planets are here in question ; though this 
is unlikely, for they do not tally with the description given. 

3 Rom. xv. 6 has the same phrase, dpoOvpaddv év évi ordpart. For 
“thirty-three” we should read ‘ thirty-six” elements. Note that later 
in the Testament these seven spirits are not among the Kosmokrators, 
a proof that the document before us is a composite one. 

* Paul speaks of the Kosmokrators in Eph. vi. 12: ‘Our wrestling is 
not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness” ; pds robs koopoxparopas 
Tov oxdTous Tov aidvos Tovrov. See Iren. Haer. I. i. 10. 
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36. Likewise also the second said: “I am Strife, strife of strifes. 
I bring timbers, stones, hangers, my weapons on the spot. But I have 
an angel who frustrates me, Baruchiachél.” 

37. Likewise also the third said: ‘I am called Klothod', which is 
battle, and I cause the well-behaved to scatter and fall foul one of the 
other. And why doI say so much? I have an angel that frustrates 
me, Marmarath.” 

38. Likewise also the fourth said: “I cause men to forget their 
sobriety and moderation. I part them and split them into parties ; 
for Strife follows me hand in hand. I rend the husband from the 
sharer of his bed, and children from parents, and brothers from sisters. 
But why tell so much to my despite? I have an angel that frustrates 
me, the great Balthial.” 

39. Likewise also the fifth said: “I am Power. By power I raise up 
tyrants and tear down kings. To all rebels I furnish power. I have 
an angel that frustrates me, Asteradth.” 

40. Likewise also the sixth said: “I am Error?, O King Solomon. 
And I will make thee to err, as I have before made thee to err, when 
I caused thee to slay thy own brother*. I will lead you into error, so 
as to pry into graves*; and I teach them that dig, and I lead errant 
souls away from all piety, and many other evil traits are mine. But 
I have an angel that frustrates me, Uriel.” 

41. Likewise also the seventh said: ‘‘I am the worst, and I make 
thee worse off than thou wast; because I will impose the bonds of 
Artemis®. But the locust ® will set me free, for by means thereof is it 
fated that thou shalt achieve my desire 
For if one were wise, he would not turn his steps toward me.” 

42. So I Solomon, having heard and wondered, sealed them with my 
ring ; and since they were so considerable, I bade them dig the founda- 
tions of the Temple of God. For the length of it was 250 cubits. And 
I bade them be industrious, and with one murmur of joint protest they 
began to perform the tasks enjoined. 

1 Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T. vol. I, p. 1047, reads Klothon, which 
must be i.g. KAwdev, which Hesychius explains thus: KAwédwras tds 
HipadAdvas, pawddas, Baexas. 

2 In Testam. of Symeon, ch. 3, is a mention of the mvevpatav ris mAdvns. 

3 See 1 Kings ii. 25. 

* A reference to necromancy, of which the object was to oblige the spirit 
of the dead to enter oneself. 

5 neAevoT® Gpréwudos Secpovs in MS. I have adopted Fleck’s suggestion 
KeAEVTO, . 

6 This refers to the closing incident narrated in the Testament, the 
sacrificing by Solomon of five locusts to Moloch. Tatian, Orat. ad Graecos, 
cap. 12, speaks of “Apreyis payos, She is the same as Hecate. 
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43. But I Solomon glorified the Lord, and bade another demon come 
before me. And there was brought to me a demon having all the limbs 
of a man, but without a head. And I, seeing him, said to him: “Tell 
me, who art thou?” And he answered: “Iamademon.” So I said 
to him: ‘“ Which?’ And he answered me: “I am called Envy. For 
I delight to devour heads, being desirous to secure for myself a head ; 
but I do not eat enough, but am anxious to have such a head as thou 
hast.” 

44. I Solomon, on hearing this, sealed him, stretching out my hand 
against his chest. Whereon the demon leapt up, and threw himself 
down, and gave a groan, saying: “ Woe is me! where am I come to? 
O traitor Ornias, I cannot see!” So I said to him: “I am Solomon. 
Tell me then how thou dost manage to see.” And he answered me: 
‘“‘By means of my feelings.” I then, Solomon, having heard his voice 
come up to me, asked him how he managed to speak. And he answered 
me: “I, O King Solomon, am wholly voice, for I have inherited the 
voices of many men. For in the case of all men who are called dumb, 
I it is who smashed their heads, when they were children and had 
reached their eighth day. Then when a child is crying in the night, 
I become a spirit, and glide by means of his voice. ... In the cross- 
ways’ also I have many services to render, and my encounter is 
fraught with harm. For I grasp in an instant a man’s head, and 
with my hands, as with a sword, I cut it off, and put it on to myself. 
And in this way, by means of the fire which is in me, through my neck 
it is swallowed up. I it is that sends grave mutilations and incurable 
on men’s feet, and inflict sores.” 

45. And I Solomon, on hearing this, said to him: “Tell me how 
thou dost discharge forth the fire? Out of what sources dost thou 
emit it?’ And the spirit said to me: ‘From the Day-star®. For here 
hath not yet been found that Elburion, to whom men offer prayers and 
kindle lights. And his name is invoked by the seven demons before 
me. And he cherishes them.” 

46. But I said to him: “Tell me his name.” But he answered : 
“TI cannot tell thee. Forif I tell his name, I render myself incurable. 
But he will come in response to his name.” And on hearing this, 
I Solomon said to him: “Tell me then, by what angel thou art 
frustrated?” And he answered: “By the fiery flash of lightning.” 


! This seems the sense of évodias, unless indeed Oeais or Saipoow be 
understood, trivialibus dis, “‘to the demons of the wayside or cross-road.” 
Hecate was such a goddess, and in C. I. 26 we have mention of a dalpowv 
évodia, the Latin Trivia. Asa subst. the neut. plur. évéia = blisters caused 
by walking, in Theophr. Sud. 15. 

2 Or “from the Orient.” 
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And I bowed myself before the Lord God of Israel, and bade him 
remain in the keeping of Beelzeboul until Jaz! should come. 

47. Then I ordered another demon to come before me, and 
there came into my presence a hound, having a very large shape, 
and it spoke with a loud voice, and said, “Hail, Lord, King 
Solomon!” And I Solomon was astounded. I said to it: “Who 
art thou, O hound?” And it answered: “I do indeed seem to 
thee to be a hound, but before thou wast, O King Solomon, I was 
a man, that wrought many unholy deeds on earth. I was surpassingly 
learned in letters, and was so mighty that I could hold the stars of 
heaven back. And many divine works did I prepare. For I do harm 
to men who follow after our star, and turn them to....? And I seize 
the frenzied men by the larynx, and so destroy them.” 

48. And I Solomon said to him: “ What is thy name?” And he 
answered: “Staff*” (Rabdos). And I said to him: ‘ What is thine 
employment? And what results canst thou achieve?” And he 
replied: ‘Give me thy man. and I will lead him away into a moun- 
tainous spot, and will show him a green ‘ stone, tossed to and fro’, 
with which thou mayest adorn the Temple of the Lord God.” 

49. And I Solomon, on hearing this, ordered my servant to set off 
with him, and to take the finger-ring bearing the seal of God with 
him. And I said to him: ‘“ Whoever shall show thee the green stone, 
seal him with this finger-ring. And mark the spot with care, and 
bring me the demon hither. And the demon showed him the green 
stone, and he sealed it, and brought the demon tome. And I Solomon 
decided to confine with my seal on my right hand the two, the 
headless demon, likewise the hound, that was so huge *®; he should be 
bound as well. And I bade the hound keep safe the fiery spirit, so 
that lamps as it were might by day and night cast their light through 
its maw on the artisans at work. 

50. And I Solomon took from the mine of that stone 200 shekels for 
the supports of the table of incense, which was similar in appearance. 
And I Solomon glorified the Lord God, and then closed round the 
treasure of that stone. And I ordered afresh the demons to cut 
marble for the construction of the house of God. And I Solomon 
prayed to the Lord, and asked the hound, saying: “By what angel 


' Bornemann conjectures pvAaf, ‘‘a guardian or watcher.” But the 
angel Jax recurs below in § 86. 

2 The MS. has éénxiav, a vox nihili. Can it mean “her that is born of 
echo” (see above, p. 19, n. 8) ? 

3 paBdos. * mpaowwoyr. 

5 peracadevdpevor. 

6 The text seems corrupt here. 
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art thou frustrated?” And the demon replied: “By the great 
Brieus}.” 

51. And I praised the Lord God of heaven and earth, and bade 
another demon come forward to me; and there came before me one 
in the form of a lion roaring. And he stood and answered me, saying: 
“OQ king, in the form which I have, I am a spirit quite incapable of 
being perceived. Upon all men who lie prostrate with sickness 
I leap, coming stealthily along; and I render the man weak, so that 
his habit of body is enfeebled. But I have also another glory, 
O king. I cast out demons, and I have legions under my control. 
And I am capable of being received? in my dwelling-places, along 
with all the demons belonging to the legions under me.” But 
I Solomon, on hearing this, asked him: “What is thy name?” But he 
answered: ‘‘Lion-bearer, Rath* in kind.” And I said to him: “ How 
art thou to be frustrated along with thy legions? What angel is it 
that frustrates thee?” And he answered: “If I tell thee my name, 
I bind not myself alone, but also the legion of demons under me.” 

52. So I said to him: “I adjure thee in the name of the God 
Sabaéth, to tell me by what name thou art frustrated along with thy 
host *.” And the spirit answered me: “The ‘great among men,’ who 
is to suffer many things at the hands of men, whose name is the figure 
644, which is Emmanuel; he it is who has bound us, and who will then 
come and plunge us from the steep® under water. He is noised 
abroad in the three letters which bring him down *.” 

53. And I Solomon, on hearing this, glorified God, and condemned 
his legion to carry wood from the thicket. And I condemned the 


1 Boéy. Briareus is suggested by Bornemann as the right reading, but 
with little probability, since Briareus would not have been turned into an 
angel. 

2 d5exr.xds seems here to bear this sense, as also in the fragment of a very 
old commentary on the Shepherd of Hermas in the Oxyrhynchus papyri. 
part i, by Grenfell and Hunt, 1898, p. 9: SoxH Sextindv éorw (sc. 7d 
mpopntixov mvedya). The dwelling-places are the persons of whom the 
spirit, good or evil, takes possession. So in the Docetic Acta Iohannis (ed. 
M. R. James) the Christ says: ‘I have no dwelling, and I have dwellings ; 
I have no place, and I have places; I have no temple, and I have temples. 
.. . Behold thyself in me who address thee.” 

5 padwés, ‘slender tapering” is suggested by Bornemann as the true 
reading, because a “staff” might be such. 

* dvvayts is the word used, and which I render “ host.” 

5 xpnpvoBanrice. The allusion is to the swine of Gadara. 

® év 8& rois tpiot xapaxrhpa Karayovcat(s) mepinxovpevoyv. The three 
characters are apparently the numbers 644, x‘p’5’. 
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lion-shaped one himself to saw up the wood small with his teeth, for 
burning in the unquenchable furnace for the Temple of God. 

54. And I worshipped the Lord God of Israel, and bade another 
demon come forward. And there came before me a dragon, three- 
headed, of fearful hue. And I questioned him: ‘‘Who art thou?” 
And he answered me: “I am a caltrop-like spirit, whose activity is 
in three lines. But I blind children in women’s wombs, and twirl 
their ears round. And I make them deaf? and mute. And I have 
again in my third head means of slipping in*. And I smite men 
in the limbless* part of the body, and cause them to fall down, and 
foam, and grind their teeth. But I have my own way of being 
frustrated, Jerusalem being signified in writing, unto the place called 
‘of the head®.’ For there is fore-appointed the angel of the great 
counsel, and now he will openly dwell on the cross. He doth frustrate 
me, and to him am I subject.” 

55. ‘‘ But in the place where thou sittest, O King Solomon, standeth 
a column in the air, of purple. ...°® The demon called Ephippas hath 
brought [it] up from the Red Sea, from inner Arabia. He it is that 
shall be shut up in a skin-bottle and brought before thee. But at 
the entrance of the Temple, which thou hast begun to build, O King 
Solomon, lies stored much gold, which dig thou up and carry off.” 
And I Solomon sent my servant, and found it to be as the demon 
told me. And I sealed him with my ring, and praised the Lord God. 

56. So I said to him: ‘ What art thou called?” And the demon 
said: “I am the crest’ of dragons.” And I bade him make bricks in 
the Temple. He had human hands. 

57. And I adored the Lord God of Israel, and bade another demon 
present himself. And there came before me a spirit in woman's form, 
that had a head without any limbs*, and her hair was dishevelled. 
And I said to her: “Who art thou?” But she answered: “Nay, 
who art thou? And why dost thou want to hear concerning me? 
But, as thou wouldst learn, here I stand bound before thy face. Go 


1 rpiBodaios. The tpiBodos was a three-spiked instrument, thrown on 
the ground to wound horses’ feet. 

2 BwBa, an unknown word. 

8 indduva is a word of doubtful sense. 

* dxwdos may bear this sense. 

5 i.e. Golgotha. The old legend was that Adam’s skull reposed in this 
spot, and that the cross was planted upon it. 

® woppupodavépevos. The meaning of the last part of this compound is 
unknown. . 

T wopupn. 

® Here we seem to have the Greek head of Medusa transformed into 
a demon. 
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then into thy royal storehouses and wash thy hands. Then sit 
down afresh before thy tribunal, and ask me questions; and thou 
shalt learn, O king, who I am.” 

58. And I Solomon did as she enjoined me, and restrained myself 
because of the wisdom dwelling in me’; in order that I might 
hear of her deeds, and reprehend them, and manifest them to men. 
And I sat down, and said to the demon: “Who art thou?” And 
she said: “I am called among men Obizuth; and by night I sleep 
not, but go my rounds over all the world, and visit women in child- 
birth. And divining the hour I take my stand?; and if I am lucky, 
I strangle the child. But if not, I retire to another place. For 
I cannot for a single night retire unsuccessful. For I am a fierce * 
spirit, of myriad names and many shapes. And now hither, now 
thither I roam. And to westering parts I go my rounds. But as 
it now is, though thou hast sealed me round with the ring of God, 
thou hast done nothing. 1 am not standing before thee, and thou 
wilt not be able to command me. For I have no work other than 
the destruction of children, and the making their ears to be deaf, 
and the working of evil to their eyes, and the binding their mouths 
with a bond, and the ruin of their minds, and paining of their 
bodies.” : 

59. When I Solomon heard this, I marvelled at her appearance, for 
I beheld all her body to be in darkness. But her glance was altogether 
bright and greeny, and her hair was tossed wildly like a dragon’s; 
and the whole of her limbs were invisible. And her voice was very 
clear as it came to me. And I cunningly said: “Tell me by what 
angel thou art frustrated, O evil spirit?” But she answered me: 
‘‘ By the angel of God called Afaréf, which is interpreted Raphael, by 
whom I am frustrated now and for all time. His name, if any man 
know it, and write the same on a woman in childbirth, then I shall 
not be able to enter her. Of this name the number is 640%.” And 
I Solomon having heard this, and having glorified the Lord, ordered 
her hair to be bound, and that she should be hung up in front of the 
Temple of God; that all the children of Israel, as they passed, might 
see it, and glorify the Lord God of Israel, who had given me this 
authority, with wisdom and power from God, by means of this signet. 


1 The Sophia, identified by Philo and the early Fathers with the Logos, is 
supposed to have entered into and taken possession of Solomon as it 
afterwards did with Jesus. 

2 grapari{w, an unknown verb. 

3 yadendv. 

* Bornemann (Zeitschr.f. d. Hist. Theol. 1844, p. 38) gives the tale of figures. 
p=100: a=1: $=500: a=: 7=8: A=go. Total 640. 
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60. And I again ordered another demon to come before me. And 
there came, rolling itself along, one in appearance like to a dragon, 
but having the face and hands of a man. And all its limbs, 
except its feet, were those of a dragon; and it had wings on its back. 
And when I beheld it, I was astonied, and said: ‘ Who art thou, 
demon, and what art thou called? And whence hast thou come? 
Tell me.” 

61. And the spirit answered and said: ‘“ This is the first time I have 
stood before thee, O King Solomon. I ama spirit made into a god 
among men, but now brought to naught by the ring and wisdom 
vouchsafed to thee by God. Now I am the so-called winged dragon’, 
and I chamber not with many women, but only with a few that are of 
fair shape, which possess the name of «uli, of this star. And I pair with 
them in the guise of a spirit winged in form, coitum habens per nates. 
And she on whom J have leapt goes heavy with child, and that which 
is born of her becomes eros. But since such offspring cannot be 
carried by men, the woman in question breaks wind. Such is my réle. 
Suppose then only that I am satisfied, and all the other demons 
molested and disturbed by thee will speak the whole truth. But those 
composed of fire ? will cause to be burned up by fire the material of 
the logs which is to be collected by them for the building in the 
Temple.” 

62. And as the demon said this, I saw the spirit going forth from 
his mouth, and it consumed the wood of the frankincense-tree, and 
burned up all the logs which we had placed in the Temple of God. 
And I Solomon saw what the spirit had done, and I marvelled. 

63. And, having glorified God, I asked the dragon-shaped demon, 
and said: “Tell me, by what angel art thou frustrated?” And he 
answered: “By the great angel which has its seat in the second 
heaven, which is called in Hebrew Bazazath. And I Solomon, having 
heard this, and having invoked his angel, condemned him to saw up 
marbles for the building of the Temple of God; and I praised God, 
and commanded another demon to come before me. 

64. And there came before my face another spirit, as it were 
a woman in the form she had. But on her shoulders she had 
two other heads with hands. And I asked her, and said: “Tell 
me, who art: thou?” And she said to me: “I am Enépsigos, who 
also have a myriad names.” And I said to her: “By what angel 
art thou frustrated?” But she said to me: “ What seekest, what 
askest thou? I undergo changes, like the goddess Iam called. And 
I change again, and pass into possession of another shape. And be not 


1 wrepodpaxav, a word not in the lexicons. 
2 ra 5e did mupds. 
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desirous therefore to know all that concerns me. But since thou art 
before me for this much, hearken. I have my abode in the moon, 
and for that reason I possess three forms. At times Iam magically ' 
invoked by the wise as Kronos. At other times, in connexion with those 
who bring me down, I come down and appear in another shape. The 
measure of the element? is inexplicable and indefinable, and not to be 
frustrated. I then, changing into these three forms, come down and 
become such as thou seest me; but I am frustrated by the angel 
Rathanael, who sits in the third heaven. This then is why I speak to 
thee. Yonder temple cannot contain * me.” 

65. I therefore Solomon prayed to my God, and I invoked the angel 
of whom Enépsigos spoke to me, and used my seal. And I sealed her 
with a triple chain, and (placed) beneath her the fastening of the 
chain. I used the seal of God, and the spirit prophesied to me, saying : 
“This is what thou, King Solomon, doest to us. But after a time thy 
kingdom shall be broken, and again in season this Temple shall be 
riven asunder‘; and all Jerusalem shall be undone by the King 
of the Persians and Medes and Chaldaeans. And the vessels of 
this Temple, which thou makest, shall be put to servile uses of the 
gods; and along with them all the jars, in which thou dost shut us 
up, shall be broken by the hands of men. ‘And then we shall go forth 
in great power hither and thither, and be disseminated all over the 
world. And we shall lead astray the inhabited world for a long 
season, until the Son of God is stretched upon the cross. For never 
before doth arise a king-like unto him, one frustrating us all, whose 
mother shall not have contact with man. Who else can receive such 
authority over spirits, except he, whom the first devil will seek to 
tempt, but will not prevail over? The number of his name is 644°, 
which is Emmanuel. Wherefore, O King Solomon, thy time is evil, 
and thy years short and evil, and to thy servant shall thy kingdom be 
given °.” 

66. And I Solomon, having heard this, giorified God. And though 
I marvelled at the apology of the demons, I did not credit it until it 
came true. And I did not believe their words; but when they were 


1 payevopern. 

2 7d ev Tov croixeiov pérpov, perhaps ‘‘the place or size of the heavenly 
body.” 

5 Reading xopjoa for xwpica. 

* S:appaynoera. I conjecture the sense which the word must bear in 
this context. 

5 Xo. 

¢ This prophecy corresponds roughly to the one which Lactantius, 
Instit. Div., lib. iv. c. 18, quotes from an apocryphal Book of Solomon. 
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realized, then I understood, and at my death I wrote this Testament to 
the children of Israel, and gave it to them, so that they might know 
the powers of the demons and their shapes, and the names of their 
angels, by which these angels are frustrated. And I glorified the 
Lord God of Israel, and commanded the spirit to be bound with bonds 
indissoluble. 

67. And having praised God, I commanded another spirit to come 
before me; and there came before my face another demon, having in 
front the shape of a horse, but behind of a fish. And he had a mighty 
voice, and said to me: ‘‘O King Solomon, I am a fierce spirit of the 
sea, and I am greedy of gold and silver. I am such a spirit as rounds 
itself and comes over the expanses of the water of the sea, and I trip 
up the men who sail thereon. For I round myself into a wave ', and 
transform myself, and then throw myself on ships and come right 
inon them. And that is my business, and my way of getting hold of 
money and men. For I take the men, and whirl them round with 
myself, and hurl the men out of the sea. For I am not covetous of 
men’s bodies, but cast them up out of the sea so far. But since 
Beelzeboul, ruler of the spirits of air and of those under the earth, 
and lord of earthly ones, hath a joint kingship with us in respect 
of the deeds of each one of us, therefore I went up from the sea, to 
get a certain outlook? in his company. 

68. “But I also have another character and ré/e. I metamorphose 
myself into waves *, and come up from the sea. And I show myself to 
men, so that those on earth call me Kuno[s]paston *, because I assume 
the human form. And my name isa true one. For by my passage up 
into men, I send forth a certain nausea. I came then to take counsel 
with the prince Beelzeboul; and he bound me and delivered me into 
thy hands. And I am here before thee because of this seal, and thou 
dost now torment me*. Behold now, in two or three days the spirit 
that converseth with thee will fail, because I shall have no water.” 

69. And I said to him: “Tell me by what angel thou art frus- 


' Cp. Jude 13 «bpara dypia Oaddoons énappifovra... aicxivas. That Jude 
here indulges in no mere metaphor is clear from the words which follow: 
dorépes mAavqrat, which embody the belief detailed in the Testament of 
Solomon, p. 40. 

2 onéfw? oxqyry, “descent, or spiritual assault.” 

% Reading «vpara for cavpara, 

* Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 24. 74 ‘‘Cynosbaton, alii Cynospaston, alii 
neurospaston vocant ; folium habet vestigio hominis simile. Fert et uvam 
nigram, in cuius acino nervum habet, unde neurospastos dicitur.” The 
human form revealed itself in the footstep, which the leaf resembled. 

5 Basavifes. Op. Matt. viii. 6, 29; xiv. 24; Mark v. 7. 

VOL. XI. D 
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trated.” And he answered: “By Jameth.” And I glorified God. 
I commanded the spirit to be thrown into a phial along with ten 
jugs of sea-water of two measures each’, And I sealed them round 
above with marbles and asphalt and pitch in the mouth of the vessel *. 
And having sealed it with my ring, I ordered it to be deposited in the 
Temple of God. And I ordered another spirit to come before me. 

70. And there came before my face another enslaved ® spirit, having 
obscurely the form of a man, with gleaming eyes, and bearing in his 
hand a blade. And I asked: ‘Who art thou?” But he answered: 
“T am a lascivious‘ spirit, engendered of a giant man who died in 
the massacre in the time of the giants.” I said to him: “Tell me 
what thou art employed on upon earth, and where thou hast thy 
dwelling.” 

71. And he said: ‘My dwelling is in fruitful places, but my procedure 
is this. I seat myself beside the men who pass along among the tombs, 
and in untimely season I assume the form of the dead; and if I catch 
any one, I at once destroy him with my sword. But if I cannot destroy 
him, I cause him to be possessed with a demon, and to devour his own 
flesh, and the hair to fall off his chin.” But I said to him: ‘‘ Do thou 
then be in fear of the God of heaven and of earth, and tell me by what 
angel thou art frustrated.” And he answered: “He destroys me who 
is to become Saviour, a man whose number’, if any one shall write it 
on his forehead °, he will defeat me, and in fear I shall quickly retreat. 
And, indeed, if any one write this sign on him, I shall be in fear.” 
And I Solomon, on hearing this, and having glorified the Lord God, 
shut up this demon like the rest. 

72. And I commanded another demon to come before me. And 
there came before my face thirty-six spirits, their heads shapeless 
like dogs, but in themselves they were human in form; with faces of 
asses, faces of oxen, and faces of birds. And I Sclomon, on hearing and 
seeing them, wondered, and I asked them and said: “‘ Who are you?” 
But they, of one accord with one voice, said’: ‘We are the thirty- 
six elements, the world-rulers * of thisdarkness. But, O King Solomon, 
thou wilt not wrong us nor imprison us, nor lay command on us; but 
since the Lord God has given thee authority over every spirit, in the 
air, and on the earth, and under the earth, therefore do we also present 
ourselves before thee like the other spirits, from ram and bull, from 


1 B0xds déxa dvapetpnrav B. Cp. John ii. 6 xwpotoa dvd perpytds bv0 
h Tpéis, 

2 dyyeiou for dyyédov. 3 xaradovAcpévov. 

* dxindv. See 1 Mos. vi. 4. 5 aroxeiov, 

® Rev. ix. 4; xiii. 16, 17. 7 6poOupaddy jug pavp: Acts ii. 1. 

® xoopoxparopes. Cp. Paul, Eph. vi. 12; Origen, c. Celsum, viii. 58. 
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both twin and crab, lion and virgin, scales and scorpion, archer, 
goat-horned, water-pourer, and fish. 

73. Then I Solomon invoked the name of the Lord Sabadth, and 
questioned each in turn as to what was its character. And I bade each 
one come forward and tell of its actions. Then the first one came 
forward, and said: “Iam the first decanus! of the zodiacal circle, 
and I am called the ram, and with me are these two.” So I put 
to them the question: ‘‘Who are ye called?” The first said: 
“1,0 Lord, am called Ruax, and I cause the heads of men to be idle, 
and I pillage their brows. But let me only hear the words, ‘Michael, 
imprison Ruaz,’ and at once I retreat.” 

74. And the second said: “I am called Barsafael, and I cause those 
who are subject to my hour? to feel the pain of migrain*. If only 
I hear the words, ‘Gabriel, imprison Barsafael,’ at once I retreat.” 

75. The third said: “I am called Avétosael. I do harm to eyes, and 
grievously injure them. Only let me hear the words, ‘Uriel, imprison 
Aratosael’ (sic), at once I retreat 

76. The fifth said: “Iam called Iudal, and I bring about a block 
in the ears and deafness of hearing. If I hear, ‘Uruel Iudal,’ I at once 
retreat.” 

77. The sixth said: “I am called Sphendonaél. I cause tumours 
of the parotid gland, and inflammations of the tonsils, and tetanic 
recurvation®, If I hear, ‘Sabrael, imprison Sphendonadél,’ at once 
I retreat.” 

78. And the seventh said : “I am called Sphandér, and I weaken the 
strength of the shoulders, and cause them to tremble; and I paralyze 
the nerves of the hands, and I break and bruise the bones of the neck. 
And I, I suck out the marrow. ButifI hear the words, ‘ Araél, imprison 
Sphandér,’ I at once retreat.” 

79. And the eighth said: “I am called Belbel. I distort the hearts 
and minds of men. If I hear the words, ‘Araél, imprison Belbel,’ I at 
once retreat.” 

80. And the ninth said: “I am called Kurtaél. I send colics in the 
bowels. I induce pains. If I hear the words, ‘Jadth, imprison Kurtaél,’ 
I at once retreat.” 

81. The tenth said: “I am called Metathiax. I cause the reins to 
ache. If I hear the words, ‘Adénaél, imprison Metathiaz,’ I at once 
retreat.” ' 

82. The eleventh said: “I am called Katanikotaél. I create strife 


1 Séeavos. : 2 rods év TH pa pov Keipévous, 
5 suuxpdvoes (sic). * There seems to be a lacuna here. 
5 The Greek medical terms which stand in the Greek text are found in 
Hippocrates, Galen, and Cael. Aurel. 
D2 
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and wrongs in men’s homes, and send on them hard temper. If any 
one would be at peace in his home, let him write on seven leaves of 
laurel the names of the angel that frustrates me, along with these 
names: Jae, Jed, sons of Sabaéth, in the name of the great God let 
him shut up Katanikotaél. Then let him wash the laurel-leaves 
in water, and sprinkle his house with the water, from within to 
the outside. And at once I retreat.” 

83. The twelfth said: “I am called Saphathoraél, and I inspire 
partisanship in men, and delight in causing them to stumble. If 
any one will write on paper these names of angels, Iaeé, Iealé, Iéelet, 
Sabaéth, Ithoth, Bae, and having folded it up, wear it round his neck or 
against his ear, I at once retreat and dissipate the drunken fit.” 

84. The thirteenth said: “I am called Bobél (sic), and I cause 
nervous illness by my assaults. If I hear the name of the great 
‘ Adonaél, imprison Bothothéi, I at once retreat.” 

85. The fourteenth said: “I am called Kwmeatél, and I inflict 
shivering fits and torpor. If only I hear the words: ‘Zéréél, imprison 
Kumentaél, I at once retreat.” 

86. The fifteenth said: “I am called Roéléd. I cause cold and frost. 
and pain in the stomach. Let me only hear the words: ‘Jaz, bide 
not, be not warmed, for Solomon is fairer than eleven fathers,’ I at 
retreat.” 

87. The sixteenth said: ‘I am called Atraz. I inflict upon men 
fevers, irremediable and harmful. If you would imprison me, chop 
up coriander! and smear it on the lips, reciting the following charm : 
‘The fever which is from dirt. I exorcise thee by the throne of the most 
high God, retreat from dirt and retreat from the creature fashioned 
by God.’ And at once I retreat.” 

88. The seventeenth said: “I am called Jeropaél. On the stomach 
of men I sit, and cause convulsions in the bath and in the road; and 
wherever I be found, or find a man, I throw him down. But if any one 
will say to the afflicted into their ear these names, three times over, 
into the right ear: ‘ Iudarizé, Sabuné, Denéé,’ I at once retreat.” 

89. The eighteenth said: “I am called Bulduméch. I separate wife 
from husband and bring about a grudge between them. If any one 
write down the names of thy sires, Solomon, on paper and place it in 
the ante-chamber of his house, I retreat thence. And the legend 
written shall be as follows: ‘The God of Abram, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob commands thee—retire from this house 
in peace.’ And I at once retire.” 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xx. 20, notes the same use of coriander: ‘ Seminis 
grana tria in tertianis devorari iubent aliqui ante accessionem, vel plura 
illini fronti.” The Testament evidently belongs to Pliny’s age. 
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go. The nineteenth said: “I am called Nadéth, and I take my seat 
on the knees of men. If any one write on paper: ‘Phnunoboéol, 
depart Nathath, and touch thou not the neck,’ I at once retreat.” 

gi. The twentieth said: “I am called Marderé. I send on men 
incurable fever. If any one write on the leaf of a book: ‘Sphénér, 
Rafael, retire, drag me not about, flay me not, and tie it round his 
neck,’ I at once retreat.” 

92. The twenty-first said: “I am called Alath, and I cause coughing 
and hard-breathing in children. If any one write on paper: ‘ Roréz, 
do thou pursue Alath,’ and fasten it round his neck, I at once 
retire... .3” 

93. The twenty-third said: “I am called Nefthada. I cause the 
reins to ache, and I bring about dysury. If any one write on a plate 
of tin the words: ‘ Iathéth, Uruél, Nephthada,’ and fasten it round 
the loins, I at once retreat.” 

94. The twenty-fourth said: “1am called Akton. I cause ribs and 
lumbic muscles to ache. If one engrave on copper material, taken 
from a ship which has missed its anchorage, this: ‘ Marmaraéth, 
Sabaéth, pursue Akton,’ and fasten it round the loin, I at once 


retreat.” 
95. The twenty-fifth said: “I am called Anatreth, and I send 


burnings and fevers into the entrails. But if I hear: ‘Arara, 


Charara,’ instantly do I retreat.” 
96. The twenty-sixth said: “I am called Enenuth. I steal away 


men’s minds, and change their hearts, and make a man toothless (?). 
If one write: ‘ Allazoél, pursue Enenuth, and tie the paper round 
him, I at once retreat.” 

97. The twenty-seventh said: “I am called Phéth. I make men 
consumptive and cause hemorrhagia. If one exorcise me in wine, 
sweet-smelling and unmixed by the eleventh aeon’*, and say : ‘I exor- 
cise thee by the eleventh aeon to stop, I demand, Phéth (Axidphéth),’ 
then give it to the patient to drink, and I at once retreat.” 

98. The twenty-eighth said: “I am called Harpax, and I send 
sleeplessness on men. If one write ‘ Kokphnédismos,’ and bind it 
round the temples, I at once retire.” 

99. The twenty-ninth said: “I am called Anostér. I engender 
uterine mania and pains in the bladder. If one powder into pure 
oil three seeds of laurel and smear it on, saying: ‘I exorcise thee, 
Anostér. Stop by Marmaradé,’ at once I retreat.” 

100. The thirtieth said: “I am called Alleborith. If in eating 


1 There must here be a lacuna in the text. 
2 A Gnostic reference. Just above “eleven fathers” were mentioned. 
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fish one has swallowed a bone, then he must take a bone from the fish 
and cough, and at once I retreat.” 

1o1. The thirty-first said: “I am called Héphésikireth, and cause 
lingering disease. If you throw salt, rubbed in the hand, into oil 
and smear it on the patient, saying: ‘Seraphim, Cherubim, help me!’ 
I at once retire.” 

102. The thirty-second said: “I am called Ichthion. I paralyze 
muscles and contuse them. If I hear: ‘ Adonaéth, help!’ I at once 
retire.” 

103. The thirty-third said: “Iam called Agchonién. I lie among 
swaddling-clothes and in the precipice. And if any one write on 
fig-leaves ‘ Lycurgos,’ taking away one letter at a time, and write it, 
reversing the letters, I retire at once. ‘Lycurgos, ycurgos, kuryos, 
yrgos, gos, os*.’”” 

104. The thirty-fourth said: “I am called Awutothith. I cause 
grudges and fighting. Therefore I am frustrated by Alpha and 
Omega, if written down.” 

105. The thirty-fifth said: “I am called Phthenoth. I cast evil 
eye on every man. Therefore, the eye much-suffering, if it be drawn, 
frustrates me.” 

106. The thirty-sixth said: “I am called Bianakith. I have a grudge 
against the body. I lay waste houses, I cause flesh to decay, and all 
else that is similar. If a man write on the front-door of his house: 
“ Méité, Ardu, Anaath,’ I flee from that place.” 

107. And I Solomon, when I heard this, glorified the God of heaven 
and earth. And I commanded them to fetch water in the Temple of 
God. And I furthermore prayed to the Lord God to cause the 
demons without, that hamper humanity, to be bound and made to 
approach the Temple of God. Some of these demons I condemned 
to do the heavy work of the construction of the Temple of God. 
Others I shut up in prisons. Others I ordered to wrestle with fire in 
(the making of) gold and silver, sitting down by lead and spoon. 
And to make ready places for the other demons in which they should 
be confined. 

108. And I Solomon had much quiet in all the earth, and spent my 
life in profound peace, honoured by all men and by all under 
heaven. And I built the entire Temple of the Lord God. And 
my kingdom was prosperous, and my army was with me. And 
for the rest the city of Jerusalem had repose, rejoicing and delighted. 


1 Borpvidy, for which Bornemann conjectures Bovorpopnidv. There is 
a parallel in a magic papyrus edited by Dieterich (Abraxas, p. 185): 
Tas Kepaias Tav dvopataw dnoonagas Booneadu Kal tay énta dorépaw’ aenrovw 
ENLOVa NLOVW LOVW OVW Uw w WOLLNEA OVUINEA VINEA iNEA NEA €a a, 
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And all the kings of the earth came to me from the ends of the 
earth to behold the Temple which I builded to the Lord God. And 
having heard of the wisdom given to me, they did homage to me in 
the Temple, bringing gold and silver and precious stones, many and 
divers, and bronze, and iron, and lead, and cedar logs. And woods 
that decay not they brought me, for the equipment of the Temple 
of God. 

109. And among them also the queen of the south, being a witch’, 
came in great concern and bowed low before me to the earth. And 
having heard my wisdom, she glorified the God of Israel, and she 
made formal trial of all my wisdom, of all the love in which 
I instructed her, according to the wisdom imparted to me. And 
all the sons of Israel glorified God. 

110. And behold, in those days one of the workmen, of ripe old age, 
threw himself down before me, and said: ‘‘ King Solomon, pity me, 
because I am old.” So I bade him stand up, and said: “Tell me, old 
man, all you will.” And he answered: “I beseech you, king, I have 
an only-born son, and he insults and beats me openly, and plucks out 
the hair of my head, and threatens me with a painful death. Therefore 
I beseech you, avenge me.” 

111. And I Solomon, on hearing this, felt compunction as I looked at 
his old age ; and I bade the child be brought to me. And when he was 
brought I questioned him whether it were true. And the youth said: 
“T was not so filled with madness as to strike my father with my hand. 
Be kind to me, O king. ForI have not dared to commit such impiety, 
poor wretch that lam.” But I Solomon, on hearing this from the youth, 
exhorted the old man to reflect on the matter, and accept his son's 
apology. However, he would not, but said he would rather let him die. 
And as the old man would not yield, J was about to pronounce sentence 
on the youth, when I saw Ornias the demon laughing. I was very angry 
at the demon’s laughing in my presence; and I ordered my men to 
remove the other parties, and bring forward Ornias before my tribunal. 
And when he was brought before me, I said to him: “ Accursed one, 
why didst thou look at me and laugh?” And the demon answered : 
“ Prithee, king, it was not because of thee I laughed, but because of 
this ill-starred old man and the wretched youth, his son. For after three 
days his son will die untimely; and lo, the old man desires to foully 
make away with him.” 

112. But I Solomon, having heard this, said to the demon: “Is that 
true that thou speakest ?” And he answered: “It is true, O king.” 
And I, on hearing that, bade them remove the demon, and that they 
should again bring before me the old man with hisson. I bade them 


+ ydns. 
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make friends with one another again, and I supplied them with food. 
And then I told the old man after three days to bring his son again to 
me here ; “and,” said I, “I will attend to him.” And they saluted me, 
and went their way. 

113. And when they were gone I ordered Ornias to be brought 
forward, and said to him: “Tcll me how you know this;” and he 
answered: ‘We demons ascend into the firmament of heaven, and fly 
about among the stars. And we hear the sentences which go forth 
upon the souls of men, and forthwith we come, and whether by force 
of influence?, or by fire, or by sword, or by some accident, we veil our 
act of destruction; and if a man does not die by some untimely 
disaster or by violence, then we demons transform ourselves in such 
uw way as to appear to men and be worshipped in our human nature.” 

114. I therefore, having heard this, glorified the Lord God, and 
again I questioned the demon, saying: “Tell me how ye can ascend 
into heaven, being demons, and amidst the stars and holy angels 
intermingle.” And he answered: “Just as things are fulfilled in 
heaven, so also on earth (are fulfilled) the types? of all of them. 
For there are principalities, authorities, world-rulers*, and we 
demons fly about in the air; and we hear the voices of the heavenly 
beings, and survey all the powers. And as having no ground (basis) 
on which to alight and rest, we lose strength and fall off like leaves 
from trees. And men seeing us imagine that the stars are falling 
from heaven. But it is not really so, O king; but we fall because of 
our weakness, and because we have nowhere anything to lay hold of; 
and so we fall down like lightnings* in the depth of night and 
suddenly. And we set cities in flames and fire the fields. For the 
stars have firm foundations in the heaven, like the sun and the 
moon.” 

115. And I Solomon, having heard this, ordered the demon to be 
guarded for five days. And after the five days I recalled the old man, 
and was about to question him. But he came to me in grief and 
with black face. And I said to him: “Tell me, old man, where is 
thy son? And what means this garb?” And he answered: “Lo, 
1 am become childless, and sit by my son's grave in despair. For it is 
already two days that he is dead.” But I Solomon, on hearing that, 
and knowing that the demon Ornias had told me the truth, glorified 
the God of Israel. 

116. And the queen of the south saw all this, and marvelled, 


1 fyvacrteic. 2 Cp. Heb. viii. 5. 

5 Cp. Rom. viii. 38. 

* Luke x. 18: “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” Jude 13 
dorépes tAavATa ols 6 Copos Tod axdrous eis Tov aidva TeTHpyTat. 
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glorifying the God of Israel; and she beheld the Temple of the 
Lord being builded. And she gave a siklos' of gold and one hundred 
myriads of silver and choice bronze, and she went into the Temple. 
And (she beheld) the altar of incense and the brazen supports 
(dvadpous) of this altar, and the gems of the lamps flashing forth 
of different colours, and of the lamp-stand of stone, and of emerald, 
and hyacinth, and sapphire; and she beheld the vessels of gold, and 
silver, and bronze, and wood, and the folds of skins dyed red with 
madder. And she saw the bases of the pillars of the Temple of the 
Lord. All were of one gold... .* apart from the demons whom 
I condemned to labour. And there was peace in the circle of my 
kingdom and over all the earth. 

117. And it came to pass, while I was in my kingdom, the King of 
the Arabians, Adares, sent me a letter, and the writing of the letter 
was written as follows :— 

“To King Solomon, all hail! Lo, we have heard, and it hath been 
heard unto all the ends of the earth, concerning the wisdom vouch- 
safed in thee, and that thou art a man merciful from the Lord. And 
understanding hath been granted thee over all the spirits of the air, 
and on earth, and under the earth. Now, forasmuch as there is 
present in the land of Arabia a spirit of the following kind: at 
early dawn there begins to blow a certain wind until the third hour. 
And its blast is harsh and terrible, and it slays man and beast. 
And no spirit can live upon earth against this demon. I pray thee 
then, forasmuch as the spirit is a wind, contrive something according 
to the wisdom given in thee by the Lord thy God, and deign to send 
a man able to capture it. And behold, King Solomon, I and my people 
and all my land will serve thee unto death. And all Arabia shall be 
at peace with thee, if thou wilt perform this act of righteousness for 
us. Wherefore we pray thee, contemn not our humble prayer, and 
suffer not to be utterly brought to naught the eparchy subordinated to 
thy authority. Because we are thy suppliants, both I and my people 
and all my land. Farewell to my Lord. All health!” 

118. And I Solomon read this epistle; and I folded it up and 
gave it to my people, and said to them: “ After seven days shalt 
thou remind me of this epistle. And Jerusalem was built, and the 
Temple was being completed. And there was a stone *, the end stone 


1 A shekel. Philo has the form gisdos, i. 468. aiyAos is the usual 
spelling in the LXX. 

2 There seems to be here a lacuna in the MS, 

3 idos axpoywriaios Keipevos péyas éxdexTds, bvrwa éBovdrdyny Oeivas els Tiv 
Kepadiy ris yovias. Cp. 1 Pet. ii. 6,:7, who combines in the same way 
Ps. exviii. 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16. Cp. Matt. xxi. 42, Mark xii. 10, Luke 
xx. 17. 
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of the corner lying there, great, chosen out, one which I desired to 
lay in the head of the corner of the completion of the Temple. And 
all the workmen, and all the demons helping them, came to the 
same place to bring up the stone and lay it on the pinnacle’ of the 
holy Temple, and were not strong enough to stir it, and lay it upon 
the corner allotted to it. For that stone was exceedingly great and 
useful for the corner of the Temple.” 

119. And after seven days, being reminded of the epistle of Adares, 
King of Arabia, I called my servant and said to him: “Order thy 
camel and take for thyself a leather flask, and take also this seal. 
And go away into Arabia to the place in which the evil spirit blows ; 
and there take the flask, and the signet-ring in front of the mouth 
of the flask, and (hold them) towards the blast of the spirit. And 
when the flask is blown out, thou wilt understand that the demon is 
(in it). Then hastily tie up the mouth of the flask, and seal it 
securely with the seal-ring, and lay it carefully on the camel and 
bring it me hither. And if on the way it offer thee gold or silver or 
treasure in return for letting it go, see that thou be not persuaded. 
But arrange without using oath to release it. And then if it point 
out to the places where are gold or silver, mark the places and seal 
them with this seal. And bring the demon to me. And now depart, 
and fare thee well.” 

120. Then the youth did as was bidden him. And he ordered his 
camel, and laid on it a flask, and set off into Arabia. And the men of 
that region would not believe that he would be able to catch the evil 
spirit. And when it was dawn, the servant stood before the spirit’s blast, 
and laid the flask on the ground, and the finger-ring on the mouth of the 
flask. And the demon blew through the middle of the finger-ring into 
the mouth of the flask, and going in blew out the flask. But the 
man promptly stood up to it and drew tight with his hand the mouth 
of the flask, in the name of the Lord God of Sabaéth. And the 
demon remained within the flask. And after that the youth remained 
in that land three days to make trial. And the spirit no longer blew 
against that city. And all the Arabs knew that he had safely shut in 
the spirit. 

121. Then the youth fastened the flask on the camel, and the 
Arabs sent him forth on his way with much honour and precious 
gifts, praising and magnifying the God of Israel. But the youth 
brought in the bag and laid it in the middle of the Temple. And on 
the next day, I King Solomon, went into the Temple of God and sat 
in deep distress about the stone of the end of the corner. And when 


éni 70 mrEpvyoy Tov vaou, 
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I entered the Temple, the flask stood up and walked around some 
seven steps, and then fell on its mouth and did homage to me. And 
I marvelled that even along with the bottle the demon still had 
power and could walk about ; and I commanded it to stand up. And 
the flask stood up, and stood on its feet all blown out. And I ques- 
tioned him, saying: “ Tell me, who art thou?” And the spirit within 
said: “I am the demon called Ephippas, that is in Arabia.” And 
I said to him: “Is this thy name?” And he answered: “ Yes; 
wheresoever I will, I alight and set fire and do to death.” 

122. And I said to him: “ By what angel art thou frustrated ?” 
And he answered: ‘ By the only-ruling God, that hath authority over 
me even to be heard. He that is to be born of a virgin and crucified 
by the Jews on a cross. Whom the angels and archangels worship. 
He doth frustrate me, and enfeeble me of my great strength, which 
has been given me by my father the devil.” And I said to him: 
“What canst thou do?” And he answered: “I am able to remove ' 
mountains, to overthrow the oaths of kings. I wither trees and make 
their leaves to fall off.” And I said to him: “ Canst thou raise this 
stone, and lay it for the beginning of this corner which exists in the 
fair plan of the Temple*?” And he said: ‘Not only raise this, 
O king; but also, with the help of the demon who presides over the 
Red Sea, I will bring up the pillar of air*®, and will stand it where 
thou wilt in Jerusalem.” 

123. Saying this, I laid stress on him, and the flask became as if 
depleted of air. And I placed it under the stone, and (the spirit) 
girded himself up, and lifted it up top of the flask. And the flask 
went up the steps, carrying the stone, and laid it down at the 
end. of the entrance of the Temple. And I Solomon, beholding the 
stone raised aloft and placed on a foundation, said: “Truly the 
Scripture is fulfilled, which says: ‘The stone which the builders 
rejected on trial, that same is become the head of the corner.’ For 
this it is not mine to grant, but God's, that the demon should be 
strong enough to lift up so great a stone and deposit it in the place 
I wished.” 

124. And Ephippas led the demon of the Red Sea with the column. 
And they both took the column and raised it aloft from the earth. 
And I outwitted‘ these two spirits, so that they could not shake the 
entire earth in a moment of time. And then | sealed round with my 


‘ Cp. the faith which removes mountains, 

2 évy rh ednpencig Tov vaod. Bornemann suggests that the gate of the 
Temple called Beautiful (Acts iii. 2, 10) is referred to. 

3 rdv depiornv in MS. I conjecture the sense. 

$ xaracogpicdpevos Ort, Just below I conjecture py before AdvvayTo. 
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ring on this side and that, and said: “ Watch.” And the spirits have 
remained upholding it until this day, for proof of the wisdom vouch- 
safed to me. And there the pillar was hanging, of enormous size, in 
mid air, supported by the winds. And thus the spirits appeared 
underneath, like air, supporting it. And if one looks fixedly, the 
pillar is a little oblique, being supported by the spirits; and it is so 
to this day. 

125. And I Solomon questioned the other spirit, which came up with 
the pillar from the depth of the Red Sea. And I said to him: “ Who 
art thou, and what calls thee? And what is thy business? For 
I hear many things about thee.” And the demon answered: “I, 
O King Solomon, am called Abezithibod. I am a descendant of the 
archangel. Once as I sat in the first heaven, of which the name is 
Ameleouth—I then am a fierce spirit and winged, and with a single 
wing’, plotting against every spirit under heaven. I was present when 
Moses went in before Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and I hardened his 
heart. I am he whom Jannes and Jambres invoked homing? with Moses 
in Egypt. I am he who fought against Moses* with wonders‘ with 
signs.” 

126. I said therefore to him: “ How wast thou found in the Red 
Sea?” And he answered: “In the exodus of the sons of Israel 
I hardened the heart of Pharaoh. And I excited his heart and that 
of his ministers. And I caused them to pursue after the children of 
Israel. And Pharaoh followed with (me) and all the Egyptians. 
Then I was present there, and we followed together. And we all 
came up upon the Red Sea. And it came to pass when the children 
of Israel had crossed over, the water returned and hid all the host of 
the Egyptians and all their might. And I remained in the sea, being 
kept under this pillar. But when Ephippas came, being sent by 
thee, shut up in the vessel of a flask, he fetched me up to thee.” 

127. I, therefore, Solomon, having heard this, glorified God and 
adjured the demons not to disobey me, but to remain supporting the 
pillar. And they both sware, saying: “The Lord thy God liveth, we 
will not let go this pillar until the world’s end. But on whatever 
day this stone fall, then shall be the end of the world °.” 


1 povérreporv. 

2 oixovyxwpeva in the MS., a vox nihili. If we had the apocryph of Iannes 
and Iambres we might understand the reference. 

* 2 Tim. iii. 8. * Reading répacr for mépant. 

5 This legend of the heavy corner-stone and of the spirits supporting 
a column in the Temple reappears in the Georgian Acts of Nouna in the 
fourth century. There it is a huge wooden colufhn that is lifted by 
spirit-agency, when the king and workmen had failed to move it into 
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128. And I Solomon glorified God, and adorned the Temple of the 
Lord with all fair-seeming. And I was glad in spirit in my kingdom, 
and there was peace in my days. And I took wives of my own from 
every land, who were numberless. And I marched against the 
Jebusaeans, and there I saw a Jebusaean, daughter of a man; and fell 
violently in love with her, and desired to take her to wife along 
with my other wives. And I said to their priests: “Give me the 
Sonmanites (i.e. Shunammite) to wife '.” But the priests of Moloch 
said to me: “If thou lovest this maiden, go in and worship our gods, 
the great god Raphan and the god called Moloch.” I therefore was in 
fear of the glory of God, and did not follow to worship. And I said 
to them: “I will not worship a strange god. What is this proposal, 
that ye compel me to do so much?” But they said: “ 
fathers.” 

129. And when I answered that I would on no account worship 
strange gods, they told the maiden not to sleep with me until I com- 
plied and sacrificed to the gods. I then was moved, but crafty Eros 
brought and laid by her for me five grasshoppers, saying: “Take these 
grasshoppers, and crush them together in the name of the god Moloch; 
and then will I sleep with you.” And this I actually did. And at once 
the Spirit of God departed from me, and I became weak as well as 
foolish in my words. And after that I was obliged by her to build 
a temple of idols to Baal*®, and to Rapha, and to Moloch, and to the 
other idols. 

130. I then, wretch that I am, followed her advice, and the glory 
of God quite departed from me; and my spirit was darkened, and 
I became the sport of idols and demons. Wherefore I wrote out this 
Testament, that ye who get possession of it may pray, and attend to 
the last things‘, and not to the first. So that ye may find grace for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


place. The spirits support it in the air before letting it sink into its 
place. These Acts will shortly appear in an English translation by 
Miss Wardrop in the forthcoming number of the Studia Biblica, Clarendon 
Press, 1898. 

1 Song of Sol. vi. 12. 

? wets (sic) stands in the MS.; perhaps rats Oeais should be read. 

3 rp Baad, Fem. So Rom. xi. 4. 

* rois éoxaros. Cp. Rev. ii. 19. 
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THE NICANOR GATE AND THE 
BRASS GATE. 


(a) The Statements of the Mishna. 


THERE are two opposed opinions as to the position of 
the brass gate. Many agree with the statements in the 
Talmudic literature and designate it as the eastern entrance 
into the fore-court of laymen, whilst others, as Gratz?, 
Spiess*, and Schiirer* place it on the east side of the 
fore-court of women. The basis for this difference of 
opinion is, on the one hand, the Mishna, Middoth, I, 4, 
and II, 6, and, on the other, Josephus, Bellum, V, 5, 3. 
It will therefore serve our purpose best if we reserve our 
consideration of these two passages, and choose a third 
one, in order to examine its evidence along with the other 
descriptions. In Tamid, I, 3, at the beginning of the 
description of the sacriticial service for the morning, the 
following is related: “The priest, whose function it is to 
take the ashes from the altar, goes from the chamber Beth 
Hamméked—in which the officiating priests pass the night 
—by a small door, which he opens with a key, into the 
Azarah, and the other priests follow him hither with two 
torches. Here they separate into two groups with one 
torch each; the one goes by the Exedra towards the east, 
the other by the Exedra towards the west. On their way 
they search until they reach the place where the baked 
food offerings are prepared. On meeting they report to 
each other that everything is right, and they then let those 


1 Compare J. Q. R., IX, p. 678 sq. 2 Monatsschrift, 1876, p. 434. 
3 Das Jerusalem des Josephus, p. 79. * Geschichte, II, p. 229. 
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who have to prepare the baked food offerings perform their 
functions.” It is clear from this account that the priests, 
on their round, did not leave the Azarah, the space enclosed 
by the surrounding wall; for without deviating they went 
along this wall. The gates of the surrounding wall and all 
doors, except the one by which the priests entered from 
their chamber into the Azarah, were still closed; neither of 
the two groups can therefore have entered another space by 
a gate. Now we know that the one group went towards 
the east from the chamber which was situated on the 
northern side of the surrounding wall (Middoth, I, 5); the 
other moved in the opposite direction and, soon reaching the 
north-west corner of the wall, went along the western wall 
in order to take from the west-southern corner on the 
southern side the direction towards the east, and thus to 
meet the first group on the east side of the Azarah. 
Where they met together in the east is designated by the 
Mishna as the place where the baked food offerings were 
prepared. In Middoth, I, 4, it is stated : ‘‘ On the east side of 
the Azarah was the Nicanor gate, which had two chambers, 
one to the right, the other to the left; the one was the chamber 
of Pinehas, who looked after the priestly vestments, the 
other for those who prepared the baked food offerings.” 
From the passage which we have dealt with before we 
have learned that the last-named chamber was situated in the 
east of the Azarah, which the priests reached without having 
to pass through any gate; here we are informed that this 
very chamber was situated at the side of the Nicanor gate ; 
this gate must therefore have been on the eastern side of 
the Azarah and have led into the Azarah!. This, however, 
is expressly and unmistakably stated in the Mishna, 

1 It is also evident from the name and the designation of the two 
chambers which are here mentioned, that we are not within the fore-court 
of women. For the Mishna, Middoth, II, 5, states first, that the four chambers 
of the fore-court of women were in its four corners; and secondly, it 
gives their names and designation, which are quite different. If the two 


chambers do not belong to the fore-court of women then the gate too, 
whose sides were occupied by them, cannot have been situated in it, 
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Middoth, I, 4: ova awden, peya awdy, aya yn pmyy aya 
ayy vende, mrsan aye ad ow, poin apy ora. mma Inet 
2p) "yy minmaw. oon. Here, only the gates of the Azarah 
are spoken of, no mention is made of the fore-court of 
women, and as the eastern gate the Nicanor gate is given. 
Apart from the fact that ™1y, without any further defini- 
tion, only designates the space within the surrounding 
wall, not including the fore-court of women, which was 
situated without, the Mishna cannot possibly have made 
a reference to this fore-court, as it only enumerates seven 
gates’, and in the whole chapter no mention is made of the 
fore-court of women?. 

We come to the same conclusion if we consider a series 
of ancient remarks which we find in Talmudical writings ; 
their evidence is the more valuable since the information 
which they give us about the question, with which we 
are dealing, is but casual and unintentional, while their 
contents mainly deal with quite’a different subject. In 
Lev. xiv. 11 the injunction is given that the priests should 
place the man, who, having been cured of leprosy and 
being clean, brings his offering in order to be declared 
entirely clean, with the victim before the Lord in the 
entrance of the tent of meeting, tyv> Sax nnp © ad. In 
later times it had to be decided which place in the temple of 
Jerusalem corresponded to the letter of the precept. Let us 
suppose that there was no tradition on that point, and that 
we had to determine the place on the basis of the Biblical 
injunction. We would first of all by » 25 be induced 
to infer that the offerer might proceed so far into the 
sanctuary as the law admitted the layman, viz. not only 
into the entrance of the fore-court of laymen, but close to 
the altar. This is also suggested by sy Snax nna, for 
according to Exod. x]. 6, 29 the altar was at the entrance 


? Correspondingly there are mentioned in Tos. Shekalim, II, 15, only 
seven keys of the Azarah, and in Shekalim, V, 2, only seven Amarkhols ; 
see Tamid, 27 a. 

? See J. Q. R., X, 706 sq. 
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of the tent of meeting. This is further confirmed by the 
following consideration. In the same chapter, Lev. xiv. 
11-18, the priest is directed to take of the blood of the 
victim killed in the immediate proximity of the altar, and 
put it upon the tip of the ear and upon the great toe of him 
that brings the offering ; hence the latter must stand close 
by. We cannot suppose that he stood in the fore-court of 
women!, for in that case the priest would have had to 
descend with the blood the fifteen steps from the fore-court 
of laymen into the fore-court of women, in order to sprinkle 
it upon the ear and foot; then he would have had to re- 
ascend, and to go down again to perform the rite in regard 
to the oil. Apart from this the blood might meanwhile 
stiffen”, and it was not lawful to take it out of the fore- 


1 I will here take no account of the fact that,if » 25 would here 
signify the fore-court of women we should have to presume, as a con- 
sequence, that, in other cases too, the offerer would have to perform 
the function, committed to him, viz. the putting of his hand on the 
offering, in the same fore-court. For in Lev. i. 3 in regard to the 
oblation of a burnt offering, in i. 3 and vii. 12 of a peace offering, in 
iv. 4 of a sin offering of the high-priest, and iv. 15 of a sin offering 
of the congregation, » 1255 is also designated as the place where the 
hand should be laid on the offering. But an account of what actually 
took place in the temple shows that this was done in the Azarah. For 
in Hagigah, 16b, Sifra, p. 4¢, the following communication which Abba 
Eleasar made to R. Jose ben Halafta, is given: ‘Once we had a peace 
offering and we led it into the fore-court of women; the women laid 
their hands upon it, not because they were ordered to do it, but we 
permitted it in order to please them.” Otherwise the victim would 
not have been brought into the fore-court of women, but into the fore- 
court of laymen. According to an account in Beza, 20a (Tos. Hagigah, II, 
11, 12; j. Hagigah, II, 78 a), Hillel also laid the hand on the offering 
in tne Azarah. The casting of lots upon the two goats on the day of 
atonement would otherwise, according to Lev. xvi. 7, have had to take 
place in the fore-court of women, but it was actually done in the fore- 
court of laymen, according to Joma, III, 9. From all these passages it 
is clear that both » 55 and tyv ‘mx nnp signify the inner fore-court. 
This is confirmed by Sifre Numeri, § 35 a, Nazir, 45a, in the remark about 
210 bax mnp in Num. vi. 18; for we read there that the Nazirite should 
by rights have his hair cut in the sanctuary; see Rashi on Num. vi. 18 
and Nazir, 45 a. 

2 See Pessah. V, 5, and Joma, 61 b. 

VOL. XI. E 
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court!. All these considerations would lead us to suppose 
that the offerer came into the proximity of the altar, just as 
with other offerings’. The same may be said about the 
precept contained in Num. v. 18 in regard to the woman 
suspected of adultery, » 2a nwxn nx jon Tym; here too 
the priest has to set her “before the Lord,’ and put 
the offering of memorial in her hands; then to wave it 
“before the Lord,” bring it unto the altar, burn part of 
it upon the altar, and immediately afterwards make her 
drink the bitter water. Here too he would have to descend 
and ascend twice, if the woman stood in the fore-court of 
women ; and this, though easier than in the former case, 
is not less improbable*. The same would be the case in 
regard to the atonement which the priest had to make 
for a woman having given birth to a child, according to 
Lev. xii. 7, and for one having become clean according 
to Lev. xv. 29, 30. Now we learn from Sifra (p. 69 d) on 
the precept about the offerings 6f those who have been 
cured of leprosy: pm) mrmd onminy, Wp Aya YOYD 
aynd, from Sifre (Numeri, § 9) on the woman suspected 
of adultery: 2p) aywa » 325, and from the Mishna, Sota, 
I, 5, on these two and the lying-in woman: >ywd amy pbyo 
pinoy nydyn nse pA. myo As ppwy ow ps aywd mon 
p'yyo7 nx; that these persons were placed in the Nicanor 
gate in the east. They were not admitted to the inner 
fore-court because of the precept: moo nepn dew my 
ows p22 oBD TDN paw; he who had not obtained the 


1 See Rashi in Pessah. 85 b. 

? See the Baraitha in Joma, 36a; Tos. Menahoth, X, 12, 16; Mishna, 
Menah. IX, 5. 

® See also Philo, De specialibus legibus, III, 10 (Mangey, II, 309): «ai 
6 pev avip ords dvrixpi rot Bwpod, mapdvtos rod Kar’ éxeivnv tiv mpépay 
lepwpévov; he does, indeed, only refer to the man, but still with him 
» 255 means the altar. In Antiquit., III, 11, 6, in discoursing on the 
Biblical regulation, Josephus says: tv 52 yuvaika ornoas tis Tov lepéwv 
xara. tas mvAas, al 8 eiot rerpappéva mpds Tov vewv, and refers the conditions 
of his time to the Bible. He certainly does not mean the eastern gate 
of the fore-court of women. 
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atonement by the sacrifice offered after Levitical unclean- 
ness was not allowed to enter the fore-court of laymen. 
It is, however, clear from the above considerations that 
they were not sent to the fore-court of women, but to 
the entrance of the fore-court which they were forbidden 
to enter; hence, the Nicanor gate, which is mentioned in 
these passages, can only have been situated in the east of 
the fore-court of laymen. This is confirmed by the remark 
in Tos. Kelim, 1, I, 10, that all those who were unclean 
according to Levitical laws committed a sin in passing the 
Nicanor gate, even if they only required the atonement by 
the sacrifice to complete their ritual purity. 

We also know the exterior condition of the Nicanor gate, 
which led into the fore-court of laymen, from the Mishna. 
For it is stated in Middoth, Il, 3, that all the gates of 
the sanctuary, with the exception of the Nicanor gate, 
were transformed into golden ones; the latter retained 
its beautiful brass coating. Rabbi Elieser ben Jacob, who 
still knew the temple, relates in Joma, 38b (Tos. Joma, 
II, 4; j. Joma, III, 41a): Svs awen ana ann xnvndp nwa 
am, that it was of Corinthian brass, and that it glittered 
like gold. In this we have something to go by in our 
inquiry whether the statements of Josephus, who does not 
name the gates of the temple, but only describes them 
according to their position and quality, about the eastern 
gate of the surrounding wall of the temple, agree with 
the accounts of the Mishna, which we have dealt with 
already. But, before we do this, I have to call atten- 
tion to another point in the text of the last-mentioned 
Mishna about the Nicanor gate. For the Mishna in 
Middoth, II, 3, says: w DI DAI AwyIW 3B Wp Aywo pin— 
AYO |New DD OM; here the suffix of the plural form 
in on2 and jneinw must strike us at once, for both refer to 
2p) "yw, which is in the singular form. We cannot regard 
this in two cases to be either chance or an error, but 
suppose that originally "yy was given. And as a matter 
of fact the Mishna in Joma, 38a, 7. Joma, III, 41 a, and 

E2 
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Tos. Joma, II, 4, is given in this form. This is not 
a single and exceptional passage; for the text in Sifre 
(Numeri, § 9) is: Wynn WRI WON INDO * Wp? “ywa’e spd 
I-y9p) “ywa ayn mn; here the gate is mentioned twice in 
the plural form and likewise in the Mishna, Negaim, XIV, 9 : 
wp) Mywa wy Na; and Tos. Negaim, VIII, 9: ps2 55 
Zeyp9 apy pra ays; Tos. Kelim, 1, 1,12: ay mana nna 
aysy mn ped p32 “yw and mony ap? “py; and in the 
Baraitha, Sota, 8 b, in which Rabbi says: Sy myn jn> 722d 
bob mndp ANID) Wp “pw. It is true many passages quote 
7p) "yw, but the Babylonian Talmud still knows the plural 
form (Nazir, 45a)*, as is clearly shown for instance in the 
sentence : }**P NIN WP “yw “2D; hence there cannot be 
any doubt that this is the original form. To this has to 
be added another certain proof, viz. that the corresponding 
appellation of the gate after its position alone, viz. ayy 
mun, is also used in the plural form. This confirms at the 
same time its identity with the Nicanor gate’. For there 


is a Baraitha in Rosh hash. 27a: ox Doan Syx 727 NIwD) 
5253 man ana mm sywa xd yo pm yn xd; in the Mishna, 
Taanith, I, 5 (Tos. Taanith, I, 14), whose text otherwise 
agrees, we have indeed rywa in the singular form, but the 
Cambridge edition of the Mishna by Lowe, as well as the 


1 This quotation does not quite agree with the text of our Mishna, 
Tamid, V, 6, where m7 Ww is given. The Midrash, Numeri Rab. 9, 200 d, 
has also the text of Sifre, but ww. in the singular. See Sifra, p. 69 d. 

* It is true that before and after .yw is also given in the singular form. 

5 In Pessah. 85 b, too, all MSS. quoted by Rabbinowicz, Commentaries 
and old editions, have w272 "Yw wipns Nb nn 222. See Tos. Nazir, VI, 1. 

* But mon we in Orla, II, 12: wos Now M2 PDN AT AVIA wR UY 
TMNT Ww. Www Ppt Syd JI nN wMdxe—cannot with certainty be recog- 
nized as the eastern gate of the inner fore-court. We meet Rabban 
Gamaliel, who is mentioned here, still sitting on the stair of the temple 
mount (Sabbat, 115a; Tos. Sabbat, XIII, 3, and Synhedrin, 11 b ; j. Synhedrin, 
I, 18d; Tos. Synhedrin, II, 6); see also Aboda Zura, 20a; j. Aboda Zara, 
I, 40a, below. Equally uncertain appears to me the meaning in Berakh. 
IX, 5: OwwA wip M2 3. PI NT MV Www 10D NT AR OW 577 Nd, 
although the eastern gate of the inner fore-court and pot that of the 
wall of the temple mount is probably meant ; see Rashi on Berakh. 54a. 
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whole large series of evidence which Rabbinowicz furnishes 
to Taanith, 15b, have here the plural form too. The 
Mishna, Joma, I, 3, has the same: nny ompsn oY Fy 
VoD NTY TD OWI) OD ad PVIYO) MAINA MYWII AMIN jf TWoyD 
maya 3), and among others j. Joma, I, 39 a, has there also 
the plural !. 

And now the question arises, what is meant by this 
plural, as there is no doubt that only the Nicanor gate is 
spoken of? From the account in Joma, III, 3: wy) wp: 
ymindd oD), which corresponds with Middoth, II, 3, we 
might suppose that "yw refers to the two folds of the gate. 
But folding doors were not only in the eastern gate, but 
in all the gates, as Josephus (Bellum, V, 5, 3) and the 
Mishna (Middoth, II, 3) tell us. I therefore think it more 
probable that the designation of the eastern gate in the 
plural form refers to the small doors which were only in 
that one of all the seven gates of the fore-court (Shekalim, 
VI, 3; Middoth, II, 6): sn wea any bo yn pepe own 
*bxowa. It seems as if all sacrificial functions which 
were performed in the eastern gate were carried out, not 
in the large gate, but in the two side doors. For the 
following fact is very remarkable. As far as I can see 
I find nowhere in any of the statements about the sanctuary 
which have come down to us, that a visitor of the temple 
entered the inner fore-court, where he should be present 
at his offering or the public sacrifice, by the eastern gate. 
But all took the way through the six gates in the south 
and north or, as it appears, through the northern gates 
only, as the sacrificial service was done to a great extent on 
this side, and the chamber which served its purpose was 
also there (Middoth, I, 5,6; V, 3); they left the fore-court 

* See also Rashi on Sota, 20a, upon the Mishna, Sebahim, 32 b, and 
Tossafoth in Jebamoth, 7 b, 8. v. D3p) m, and Rabbinowicz in Sebah. 32 b, 
Pessah. 85 b: Rashi and Tossafoth in Pessah. 82 a, 

2 These two side doors are also mentioned by Rabbi Johanan in the 
Pesikta di R. Kahana, p. 136 b, Pesikta Rab. 32, 149 a: WIPHT M2 Sw TMD Ww 
werd ww) NIT; comp. Bacher, Agada der palistin, Amorder, I, p. 335, 
note 4, and Yalkut Makhiri, p. 201. 
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again by the southern gates. This fact is expressly stated 
of the priests in Sukka, V, 8: nn73 pryvm prpy3 ppbdin po2D97, 
that those entering upon the service assemble in the north 
to receive their portions of the shew bread, while those 
who leave do so in the south. And more clearly still the 
Baraitha in Sukka, 56 b (Tos. Sukka, IV, 25), adds: »p2237 
wy “> 2 odin osym pow AY wy “ID pays ppdin 
yyy nw. And of the laymen who ascended into the temple 
the Mishna (Middoth, II, 2) also relates: man rnd po2227 b5 
Seow JIT PRs PEO po’ JT j'o223—that all who come up 
to the temple mount go to the right, and leave it on the 
left side, which means the north and south?; for the temple 
was situated from east to west. This fact is already stated 
in Ezek. xlvi. 9: “ When the people of the land appear 
before the Lord on the festivals, he who has entered by the 
northern gate to make a reverence should go out by the 
southern gate; and he who enters by the southern gate 
should go out by the northern gate; he should not return 
by the gate by which he has entered, but should leave on 
the opposite side.” It is not even supposed here that the 
eastern gate too may have been used as an entrance or 
exit. And thus it was in the temple of Herod. Those 
who had been cured of leprosy or issue of blood, and the 
lying-in women after the period of their purification had 
elapsed, brought their offerings on that side of the fore- 
court, and they entered by the two small side doors,.as no 
deviation was made from the custom not to use the eastern 
gate as an entrance for those who brought offerings. And 
the same was the case with the gate of the temple house ; 
Ezek. in xliv. 1, 2, expressly states that it had to remain 
closed. In the temple of Herod, however, the entry by 

‘ The Talmud editions have w373 ww mop byw rmn rw, and likewise 
the Mishna. But Rashi gives in Nazir, 45 a, above, the original words 
as we have given them in the text. And we also find the same sentence 
in the Mishna of the Talmud of Jerusalem ; likewise the Tosifta, Sota, 
I, 4, gives v7) wh rn “wed. If we understand by the gates, in the 


plural form, the small doors of the Nicanor gate, then the text of the 
Babylonian Talmud can be explained without difficulty. 
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that gate had become necessary because of the arrangement 
of the sacrificial service, and in order not to contravene the 
long-established custom, two small side doors were made 
here by which the priests entered (Middoth, IV, 2). There 
is another passage deserving our notice, for it seems to 
contradict this suggestion about these two small side 
entrances of the Nicanor gate. For we find in the Mishna, 
Sota, I, 53: apa nywd mm mywd ani poyn wo mY MeN OR, 
pyyen my panon mdyn my pape moon nx pen ow 
that the woman suspected of adultery, in case she denied 
her guilt, was conducted into the eastern gates into the 
Nicanor gates. We get the impression as if two different 
gates are here spoken of, the one of which is more clearly 
defined by the other. But they mean in fact one and the 
same thing, and the second word stands in apposition to 
the first to define it more clearly. 


(b) The Statements of Josephus on the Brass Gate. 


In Bellum, V, 5, 3, Josephus says: “Nine of the gates 
were entirely plated with gold and silver, and their posts 
and upper thresholds ; only one—7 ewer rod ved—was of 
Corinthian brass, and was far superior in value to those 
covered with gold and silver.” The meaning of the word 
veos =vads, which is used here, is quite clear from the 
detailed description in Bellum, V, 5, 4; it refers to the 
temple house, which was in the middle of the space 
enclosed by the surrounding wall, and which had a large 
open door on the east side. There was on the outside of 
the temple house in the east the gate which led into the 
fore-court of laymen, and which is given by the Mishna 
as the Nicanor gate. We can certainly not suppose that 
Josephus may have considered the eastern gate of the fore- 
court of women, which was even separated from the eastern 
gate of the fore-court of laymen by fifteen steps and the 


1 See above, p. 54. 
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whole length of the fore-court of women, as lying outside 
the temple house ; hence it follows that, according to his 
statement too, the eastern gate of the fore-court of laymen 
was of brass, just as the Mishna informs us. The brass 
gate is once more mentioned by Josephus in Bellum,V, 5, 3: 
all the gates were of the same size—? 5 bmép ri Kopwiav 
and ths yuvatkwviridos é€ dratodijs avovypévyn Ths Tod vaod TANS 
dvtixpd 7oAv pelCwv—only one was much bigger than all 
others. As the position of the gate which is here described 
is not fully defined and clear, and as the text is not easily 
understood, we will endeavour to find out from other state- 
ments of Josephus which was the largest gate. We shall 
not find it too difficult, for he gives the measure of this 
gate as being fifty yards high and forty yards wide, and 
adds that it had a much richer decoration and a most 
massive elaboration of silver and gold. He cannot mean 
the gate of the temple house which led into the holy of 
holies, for this was but a curtain, nor the one which led 
from the vestibule into the temple house, for this was fifty- 
five yards high and thirty-two yards wide’, nor that of the 
vestibule, which had no doors at all and stood open. Thus 
he refers to none of the temple house proper. This is also 
evident from the description of Josephus, which expressly 
states that the gate was situated opposite that of the 
temple house. According to this last sentence the eastern 
gate of the fore-court of laymen can only be meant, for it 
was the next gate from west to east after that of the 
vestibule. Josephus describing it as being richly decorated 
with gold is in direct opposition, which does not admit of 
a compromise, to the Mishna, which describes the eastern 
gate of the fore-court of laymen as being covered with 
brass, for he places the brass gate in the east of the fore- 
court of women. If this is the correct explanation we shall 
have to look upon 6 veds in the passage, which we have 
dealt with before and which seemed to agree with the 


' See Contra Apionem, ii. 9. 
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Mishna, as the designation of the entire inner fore-court 
enclosed by the surrounding wall'. And this is certainly 
very remarkable. Meanwhile, however, there is no special 
reason why we should adopt the one or the other state- 
ment about the brass gate. Let us therefore examine the 
further accounts of Josephus about this gate. 

In Bellum, VI, 5, 3, it is said of the brass gate: 7 52 dva- 
TOALKH TUAN Tod évdorépov xadxy ev odoa, and in II, 17, 3, 
mpo Ths XaAkis wvAns, Tris jv Tod evdov tepod Tetpappéevn 
mpos dvatoAas HAlov. We learn from this that it was 
situated on the eastern side of the space designated as the 
inner sanctuary. To give a satisfactory answer to the 
question with which we are dealing, we have therefore to 
explain the meaning of 16 évdov tepdv. Spiess” has collected 
all the passages in which this expression occurs in 
Josephus; hence we can easily ascertain what is meant 
by it. From Bellum, IV, 3,12: “ Consternation seized the 
Zealots, when they had lost the first surrounding wall; they 
fled eis ré évdorépw and hastily closed the gates.” It is clear, 
both from the juxtaposition of the two parts of the temple 
mount as well as from the gates being mentioned, that the 
space enclosed by the second surrounding wall was desig- 
nated as the inner sanctuary. This becomes more evident 
still from Bellum, V, 1, 2: “ The Zealots occupied rév évdd- 
Tepov Tod ved mepiBodoy and fixed their arms upon the holy 
gates facing the sanctuary.” Here the wall is expressly 
called the inner one, and along with it the gates are men- 
tioned just as in the former passage we have quoted. This 
is further confirmed by the account (Bellwm, VI, 4, 4) of the 
victory which the Romans won on the temple mount 
against the Jews. It states: “ About the fifth hour of the 
day they were overpowered and éis rd évdor iepdv shut in.” 
Hence it is clear that this was a space surrounded by 
walls. And further, Bellum, VI, 1, 8: “Julianus pursued 

1 See Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, p. 71, note 1; comp. Bellum, V, 


I, 2, and VI, 5, 3. 
2 Das Jerusalem des Josephus, p. 71. 
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the already victorious Jews péxps rod évdorépw tepod ywvias,” 
and VI, 2,7: “The Romans having approached the first 
wall, the legions began to build mounds, 76 pév avtixpds Tis 
Tob elow tepod ywvias,’ where corners of the inner sanctuary 
are spoken of, show that Josephus refers to the second wall 
around the temple. In Bellum, V, 3, 1, the whole extent of 
this space is fully explained and elucidated by details, 
which are of interest to our question. For here is 
narrated how the Zealot Eleazar, the same who in the 
passage which we have quoted above from Bellum, IV, 3, 
12, took possession of the inner sanctuary, opens the 
temple gates on the fourteenth of Nissan to admit the 
people to the passover sacrifices, how John allows his 
adherents to steal in with arms hidden under their clothes, 
how these crush the people around the altar and the 
temple house by treading on them, and in this way con- 
quer 10 évddrepoy iepdv. From this description it cannot be 
doubted that by the inner sanctuary is to be understood 
the space within the second surrounding wall, whose gates 
are mentioned here just as above. And finally may be 
quoted the description in Antiquit., XV, 11, 5 (§ 417): 
“This was the condition of the first encompassment. Not 
far from it was, in the middle, the second one ; a few steps 
led up to it. It was surrounded by a wall of stone on 
which was inscribed that the stranger was forbidden under 
capital punishment to enter. ‘O pév évros mepiBodros had 
on the south and north side three gates each, on the east 
side one, the large one.” And this passage unmistakably 
proves, that that wall in which there were seven gates, was 
called by Josephus the “inner sanctuary” or the “inner 
surrounding wall.” But we learn from this description 
something more which is of very great importance, viz. 
that the large gate was the eastern boundary of this sanc- 
tuary. The same is evident from Bellwm, II, 4, 4, where it 
is stated that the Jews made through the eastern gate 
a sortie against the Roman guards of the outer sanctuary. 
It is clear from the whole context that the gate of the 
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surrounding wall which served as a fortification is meant 
thereby, especially as it is expressly stated at the end of 
the sentence that the Jews are repulsed again into the 
inner sanctuary. This is also evident from Antiquit., XV, 
11, 7: “A secret subterranean way was made for the king, 
which led from the Antonia péxps tod éowOev iepod mpds thy 
avatoAtkny Ovpav; he built a tower upon it in which he 
could go up and protect himself against the revolt of the 
people.” 

Let us consider for a moment the last sentence. The 
subterranean passage was used by the king in order to 
reach the Antonia, which protected him against the people, 
who are supposed to take up a menacing attitude before 
the eastern gate of the inner sanctuary. Hence it would 
follow that the public meetings, in which an insurrection 
might occur, took place before this gate. And, indeed, 
Josephus states in Bellwm, Il, 17, 3, that when the revolu- 
tion broke out those of rank called a public meeting po 
Ths XaAkhns mvAns, Fris mv Tod Evdov lepod retpaypevn mpods 
avatoAas jAlov. Here we have it expressly stated that the 
large public meeting took place before the eastern gate of 
the inner sanctuary’, and the same fact is just as clearly 
given in another source which has hitherto received little 
attention”. In Ezra x. 9, the free space of the temple 
ondxn na 2m is designated as the meeting-place of the 
people; the apocryphal third book of Ezra v. 46, which 
reproduces Ezra iii. 1 in this verse: “ The people assembled 
like one man in Jerusalem,” makes, however, the following 
statement: els ro evptxwpov tod mpérov mrAGvos Tod mpds TH 
avatoAy ; and likewise we find 3 Ezra ix. 38, 41, in the place 
of what is given in Neh. viii. 1: “The people assembled 


1 The same meeting-place is called in Bellum, II, a0, 3, only 7d iepéy, 
which means the temple mount. 

? Bertheau, on Ezra iii. 1, refers to it, and is of the opinion that there 
had been in the Hebrew text the same words as are given in Neh. viii. 1 ; 
he adds that the author of 3 Ezra must have known the locality. See 


Antiquit., XI, 5, 5, § 154. 
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like one man on the place before the water gate,” the 
following: ént ro edpixwpoy tod mpds avatodjjs Tod tepov 
murdvos. To these entirely different sources, which agree 
so remarkably, has to be added the statement in 2 Chron. 
xxix. 4: “The king Hezekiah gathered together the priests 
and the Levites mon amb pbx,” where the meeting- 
place is expressly given. And they all convincingly prove 
that the popular meetings were held before the eastern gate 
of the surrounding wall of the temple. But in the last- 
named passage Josephus calls it not only the eastern gate 
of the inner sanctuary, but also the brass gate; hence it 
follows directly that the eastern gate of the fore-court of 
laymen was of brass. It is further evident from Bellwm, II, 
5, 3 (§ 293): “9 8& avarodrKy mUAN Tod evdorépw vaod XaAKh 
pev ovoa,” that it was not, perchance, a mistake which he 
made, for here these two qualities are also named next to 
each other!. This as well as all the passages which we 
have examined confirms the conclusion which we drew 
from the Mishna. One statement, however, in Bellwm, V, 
5, 3, which is certainly definite, viz. “7 3€ imép thy Kopuw- 
Olav ano Tis yuvatxwritidos e€ avarodjjs avorypévn Tis Tod vaod 
mvAns avtixpd ToAv pelCwy,” decidedly contradicts this result. 
For the dimensions which are then given, as well as the 
position of the gate which is here stated, do not admit of 
a doubt that the eastern gate of the inner sanctuary is here 
spoken of, and this Josephus describes as being richly 
decorated with gold. Is it possible that Josephus should 
have here mistaken the eastern gate of the fore-court of 
laymen for that of the fore-court of women, when all other 
accounts speak of the eastern gate of the surrounding wall 
as the brass gate ? 

Let us briefly sum up the results of our inquiry. In 
the east of the inner fore-court, viz. outside its surrounding 
wall was the fore-court of women, a space enclosed by its 
own wall; in the north, east, and south a gate led into it, 

' See Contra Apionem, ii. 9, and Gritz in Monatsschrift, 1876, p. 437, 
note I. 
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whilst it was bounded in the west by the wall of the inner 
fore-court to the eastern gate, to which fifteen steps led up. 
There were in the four corners of the fore-court of women 
four places set apart; two of them were used by the 
Nazirites after having fulfilled their vow, and such as 
brought their offerings after having been purified from 
leprosy, issue of blood, and childbed, as the places in which 
they sojourned, for it was an exception that they had to 
attend the sacrificial service in the eastern gate of the 
inner fore-court. On festivals the fore-court was the place 
in which women worshipped, especially on the feast of 
tabernacles, when they here watched the large procession 
and the popular amusements. But this place is not known 
in any of the accounts about the temple of King Solomon, 
and not in any of those about the temple of Zerubbabel 
and Herod. Josephus and the Mishna are the first to 
mention it, for both deal with the last years preceding the 
destruction of the temple. Neither was the fore-court 
required, for older sources from the time after the exile 
know nothing of women having visited the temple, and 
even Nazirites were but rare. Several symptoms indicate 
that the necessity of establishing places for women and 
Nazirites within the sanctuary did not arise till within 
the last three decades before the fall of Jerusalem, and about 
that time the fore-court and its side chambers may have 
come into existence. This coincides with the feeling of 
relief which after the death of Caligula filled the Jews of 
Palestine and Egypt who had been oppressed and treated 
ignominiously by him, and which manifested itself in grand 
presents dedicated to the temple in Jerusalem. Alexander 
the Alabarch had all the gates of the wall of the fore-court, 
which had only been decorated simply by Herod, covered 
with gold ; Nicanor presented a gate of Corinthian brass ; 
the Queen Helena and Monobaz of Adiabene sacrificial 
vessels of gold. The brass gate was erected in the east 
of the inner fore-court, where there was now because of the 
numerous sacrifices much bustle and activity. In inquir- 
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ing into the condition of the Jews to which the fore-court 
of women owes its origin, and in considering the relation 
in which it stood to the fore-court proper, we got also an 
insight into the inner life of Judaea and the nature of the 
sacrifices ; but both of them require further elucidation. 


ADOLF BUcHLeER. 


Vienna, March 25, 1897. 


PosTSsCcRIPT. 


For the question when women visited the temple in 
large numbers, the letter of Gamaliel I to the Diaspora 
(circa 40-60), interesting from other points of view, must 
be taken into consideration (Sanhedrin, 11b; 7. Sanhedrin, 
I, 18d; Tos. Sanhedrin, II, 6). ‘The account of the 
Babylonian Talmud (which only differs in unimportant 
details from the other two accounts) is as follows: sxxnxd 
Saeet emda 55 aswhy sot xmba v2 someds Saat ands 133 
ppwy avon poor avdnst psd sora pyran vodyd suor pombdy 
NOB DIN) WAIN II NANI NNdD sae NOD Nd NDINT NOON 
pndn poy xT NnYy by. “To our brethren of the Diaspora in 
Babel, and to our brethren of the Diaspora in Media, and 
to the rest of the Diaspora of Israel; May your welfare be 
ever great! We inform you that the doves are still tender, 
the lambs still young, and the time of the ripening of the 
corn (ears) has not yet come; it is therefore right in my 
view and in the view of my colleagues to add thirty days 
to this year.” This letter was dispatched in the month of 
Adar, shortly before the Passover, and the grounds for 
intercalating a month are derived from that festival. For 
every family (Exod. xii. 3) a lamb or a kid of the goats 
was slain on the 14th of Nissan. If the season was not 
yet sufficiently advanced for the ewes to give birth to their 
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young in time for the Passover, a month had to be inter- 
calated. On Nissan 16 the first offering of the new grain 
was appointed (Lev. xxiii. 11); and an intercalated month 
was rendered necessary should the requisite corn not be 
ripe. 

But there is no obvious connexion between the Passover 
and the immaturity of the doves, for none of the offerings 
prescribed for this festival consisted of doves. On the 
other hand, doves were required as offerings necessitated 
for both men and women who had to undergo Levitical 
purification. Rashi already points out that Gamaliel re- 
ferred to the offerings of women after confinement, and to 
others who required ritual purification, who (according to 
Lev. xii. 6, and xv. 29) had to bring offerings of birds at 
the time of the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. This usage had 
grown so intimately connected with the Passover that 
Gamaliel assigns it as one of the causes for declaring a leap 
year. This fact is a notable support of the view put 
forward above, that (2) women were scrupulous in bringing 


these offerings, (b) they went in great number to Jerusalem 
at the Passover, and (c) these two facts are to be assumed 
in the last decades of the existence of the temple (44-70) ?. 


? A Baraitha in Sanhedrin, 11a (Tos. Sanhedrin, II, 4; j. Sanhedrin, I, 18d), 
informs us that the intercalatory month was not inserted because of the 
kids of the goats, the lambs, or the doves. This assertion must be later 
than the destruction of the temple in the year 70, when the regard for the 
sacrifices no longer had actuality. It is at all events older than R. Simon 
b. Gamaliel (136-170), for he explains the Baraitha by a citation from the 
Bible. 


VIENNA, Jan. 28, 1898. 
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“THE JEWISH YEAR.” 


Mrs. Henry Lucas’ new volume of metrical translations 
from the devotional writings of mediaeval Hebrew poets ', 
is the first successful attempt to supply a collection of hymns 
“for the use of English Jews.” Curiously enough, just at 
the moment when Hebrew is again becoming the living 
language of the Jews of Palestine, a new and better group 
of translators is making the Hebrew soul live again in an 
English body. On the one side, there is progress towards 
‘the nationalization of Hebrew in the East. The secular 
songs of Europe are turned into- Hebrew, and in the little 
colony at Moza I heard Schubert’s Serenade sung in 
Judah Leo Gordon’s Hebrew version. I saw Mr. David 
Yellin’s admirable Hebrew translation of the Vicar of 
Wakefield in the hands of several Palestinian Jews. These 
are but two incidents indicative of the enthusiasm of 
Palestinian Jews for Hebrew: a language prattled by the 
little girls in the playground at Jaffa, and used (with more 
or less fluency) at public meetings in Jerusalem. But 
it cannot be denied that, concurrently with this movement, 
Hebrew is becoming a stranger tongue every day to the 
mass of Jews in England and America, It would be unfair, 
however, to attribute the need of Mrs. Lucas’ book to 
ignorance of ordinary Hebrew. The Hebrew of the 
mediaeval Jewish hymns is so difficult that a Hebraist 
good enough to get his First at a Semitic Tripos in the 
University might find himself unable to construe a stanza 


1 The Jewish Year, a Collection of Devotional Poems for Sabbaths and Holidays 
throughout the Year, translated and composed by Auice Lucas (Macmillan 
& Co., London, 1898). 
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of Kalir or even of Jehuda Halevi. Yet these poets 
deserved a better fate than has befallen them in England. 
It is not too much to say that English translators have, 
on the whole, so mutilated and caricatured their originals 
that they have robbed them both of poetry and prayerful- 
ness. By her Songs of Zion, and her fuller and more 
adequate Jewish Year, Mrs. Lucas has restored some at 
least of these mediaeval hymns to English synagogues 
and homes. 

Jews indeed have succeeded far better as translators into 
than from the Hebrew. Salkinson’s Hebrew Paradise Lost 
and Othello, to name no others, are masterpieces of trans- 
lation. One country, however, has enjoyed a happier fate 
than the rest. The German Jews were fortunate enough 
to have as the translators of the Hebrew hymns writers 
who were at once scholars and men of taste. German 
translations of the mediaeval Jewish hymns are as old as 
the nineteenth century. Not the least of Zunz’s services 
to modern Judaism was his warm rebuke of the indifference 
displayed by his brethren to this branch of their literature, 
and his remonstrance roused even Heine to enthusiastic 
eulogy of Jehuda Halevi. Zunz himself, prince of biblio- 
graphers, was no mean translator, and the specimens given 
by him in his Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters (1855) 
are among the best of their kind. Somewhat earlier 
than Zunz, Steinschneider (an author better known as 
a bibliographer than as a litterateur) had published some 
translations in his Manna (1847). Far more than both 
of these the Rabbi-scholar, Michael Sachs, effected in his 
Die religiése Poesie der Juden in Spanien. But Sachs did 
not rest content with this vindication of the Spanish-Jewish 
hymnologists. He felt that justice had to be done also 
to the poetanim (Gk. roinrai) of the extra-Spanish school. 
His famous edition of the Machzor or festival prayer-book 
(1856-1857) was a plea in behalf of Kalir and his like 
against the harsh judgment of critics from the day of Abraham 
ibn Ezra in the twelfth century to Professor Graetz in the 

VOL. XI. F 
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nineteenth. Graetz was a fervid admirer of the Spanish- 
Jewish poets, with their symmetrical form, their smooth 
artifices. For Kalir and his imitators Graetz had no 
appreciation. Kalir deserves all that Graetz urges against 
him!. He did violence to the Hebrew language, and “in 
place of word-pictures” gave his bewildered readers 
“obscure riddles.’ But the Kalirian poetanim were often 
inspired, and Sachs proved that, especially in their Selichoth 
(penitentiary hymns), they sometimes reached the emotional 
intensity even of Solomon Gabirol when he sang of the 
soul’s communion with God, and the tragic pathos of 
Jehuda Halevi when he mourned for the desolation 
of Zion. 

It was, however, a simpler matter to convince the public 
of the merits of the two last-named Spanish poets, and 
most of the efforts of German translators have been reserved 
for them and their school. Though he weighted his work 
by including the obsolete astronomy of Gabirol, and by 
reproducing his equally obsolete puns upon Bible texts, 
Ludwig Stein’s Kénigs-Krone (1838) was a not unworthy 
rendering of Gabirol’s masterpiece. Stein’s translation 
deserves special mention, not only because of its early date, 
but also for its completeness. A greater place among 
German translators of Hebrew hymns must be assigned 
to Abraham Geiger (1810-1874). This great reformer acted 
as the intermediary between S. D. Luzzatto and the general 
public, for if the former “discovered’’ Jehuda Halevi, the 
latter gave his discovery vogue and popularity. It is 
a strange anomaly that, though reform has more or less taken 
the direction of the exclusion of the piyutim (mediaeval 
Hebrew poems) from the synagogue liturgy, the reformer 
Geiger’s works on Jehuda Halevi (1851) and Solomon Gabirol 
(1867) were devoted to the glorification of the poetanim from 
the religious as well as the secular standpoint. Not the least 
merit of Geiger’s translations was indirect. Geiger inspired 


1 Graetz, History of the Jews, English Translation, vol. III, ch. iv. 
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the gifted American Jewess, Emma Lazarus, to some of her 
noblest strains, until her early death robbed Judaism of one 
of its brightest ornaments. Her translations, like those 
of many others, were made from the German rather than 
from the Hebrew; but Geiger was a safe guide. Geiger, 
it should be remembered, owed much of his interest in the 
poetanim to the famous grammarian, Wolf Heidenheim, 
the first to attempt a German (prose) translation of the 
Machzor (1800-1805). Heidenheim’s commentary on the 
piyutim remains the only serviceable one. The other great 
Jewish liturgical work of the century (Baer’s, Landshut’s, 
and Senior Sachs’ excepted) has dealt, like Julian’s 
Hymnology, not with the poems themselves, but with 
bibliographical details; with the hymns as landmarks in 
history, not as living witnesses to faith. 

Little would be gained by continuing a mere list of the 
German translations of the Hebrew hymns!. Of works 
known to me, the best are Max Letteris’ Oestliche Rosen 
(Prag, 1850), Moritz Rappoport’s Hebrdische Gesdnge 
(Leipzig, 1860), A. Sulzbach’s Dichtungen aus Spaniens 
bessern Tagen (Frankfort a. M., 1873, a book which is dis- 
tinguished for its appreciation of the merits of Joseph 
Zabara’s Book of Delight), David Rosin’s Reime und Gedichte 
des Abraham ibn Ezra (Breslau, 1885-1894), and the 
works of S. Kaempf (1818-1892) and Seligmann Heller 
(1831-1890). Kaempf’s Die ersten Makamen des Tach- 
kemoni (1855) and Nichtandalusische Poesien andalu- 
sischer Dichter (1859) recall Zunz in their combination 
of literary style with critical erudition. Kaempf was 
mainly concerned with the secular work of Charizi, but 
he rendered many hymns into German. He possessed 
the power of uniting close literalness with artistic form. 
Seligmann Heller has no claim to this merit, but his 
posthumous collection, Die echten hebrdischen Poesien 


1 Much information is given by Dr. M. Kayserling in Winter & Wiinsche’s 
Die Jiidische Litteratur (Trier, 1896), vol. III, p. 824 sq. and p. 885 sq. 
F2 
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(edited by Professor Kaufmann in 1893), will be the most 
remembered of the works of this versatile teacher, journalist, 
poet, and dramatic critic. A man of similar versatility, 
Gustav Karpeles, has also edited a series of translations 
by various hands under the title of Die Zionsharfe (1889), 
and the Berlin Society for Jewish Literature issued in 
1893 a capital book, Divan des Jehuda Halevi, with an 
introduction by the editor of Die Zionsharfe. 

So far as English translations are concerned, it was only 
at a comparatively late date that the use of metre was 
thought of. The earliest version of the Zemiroth (or table 
hymns for the Sabbath), strangely enough, occurs in a work 
(1656) by a Christian “A. R.’’!, a fact paralleled by the 
curiosity that the oldest translation of the synagogue 
hymn, Adon Olam, is to be found in a mediaeval Christian 
drama. This version of A.R.’s was melodious, though 
unmetrical and unrhymed. It is, moreover, in good, 
nervous English ; and a like remark applies, in the main, 
to the prose translation of Isaac Pinto (New York, 1766), 
and, to a lesser degree, to a MS. translation (date 1729) 
described by Mr. Singer in the essay referred to in the 
last footnote. Unfortunately, however, the translations on 
which the Anglo-Jewish public has been nurtured were 
compiled by men like the Alexanders (latter part of 
eighteenth century), who had no knowledge, whether 
of Hebrew or of English, or who, like David Levi, had 
little Hebrew and less taste. Mr. Singer justly holds that 
David Levi's “insight, diligence, and conscientiousness merit 
far greater appreciation than they have yet deserved.” But 
the sins of David Levi are too great for a favourable verdict 
to be entered in his behalf. As to Alexander, it will suffice 
to quote a verse from his “metrical” translation of the 
Pizmon (song or psalm) appointed in the Spanish ritual 
for the New Year’s Day. 


1S. Singer, Early Translations and Translators of the Jewish Liturgy in 
England (vol. III, Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. of England). 
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It is even now that heaven's gates open, mercy to descend : 
It is the day that my hands unto the Lord I do extend. 

O remember unto me this chastening day and ever after, 
The merits of the binder binded, and the holy altar. 

Space cannot be spared for many specimens of this 
nonsense. Yet one or two quotations from David Levi 
must be given. The well-known hymn, “ Lo, as the clay 
in the potter’s hand,” opens thus in Levi’s version :— 

O behold, as the clay is in the hand of the potter, who when he 

pleases extends it, and when he pleases circumscribes it, thus are 
we in thy hand, most gracious Preserver. 
Apart from the blunder in the last phrase, this translation 
utterly destroys the beauty of the original. Here is the far 
better version of Miss Elsie Davis!, which is as poetical 
as it is accurate :— 


Lo! as the potter mouldeth plastic clay, 

To forms his varying fancy doth display ; 

So in thy hand, O God of grace, are we: 
Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Here the last clause is not quite happy, for the idea is 


not that sin shall be veiled from God, but that he, in his 
mercy, shall pay no regard to man’s sin, but only to his 
own divine covenant of grace. 

Mrs. Lucas? gives the verse thus :— 

Lo, as the potter moulds his clay, 
Shaping and forming it from day to day, 
Thus in thy hand, O Lord, are we. 

O thou whose mercies never pass away, 
Forgive our sins once more, 

And keep thy covenant as in days of yore. 

Or take again David Levi’s rendering of the Selicha, 
“T am the suppliant.” A Selicha is a hymn of penitence, 
and is in essence an expansion of the text, “But thou 
(O Lord) art righteous in all that is come upon us; thou 
hast acted truthfully, but we have wrought unrighteous- 
ness.” The Selicha (prayer for forgiveness of sin) differs 


1 JEWISH QuARTERLY Review, VIII, p. 77. 
2 The Jewish Year, p. tog. 
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from the Kinah (lament for Zion, appropriated to the Fast 
of Ab) in that the Selicha is a means to an end, while the 
Kinah is an end in itself ; the Selicha is universal, the Kinah 
national; the Selicha has a hopefulness of near pardon, 
while the Kinah at most ends in a remote yearning for the 
rebuilding of Zion. To return to this fine Selicha, “I am 
the suppliant,” David Levi begins with this trivial 
sentence :— 

My sighs are many, when I consider how I shall turn my heart 
to God, who is the rock of my salvation. 

It is a fact, scarcely credible as the statement seems, that 
the literal, accurate meaning of the original is the following ; 
I cite Miss Nina Davis’ translation !:— 

Amid the walls of hearts that stand around, 
My bitter sighs swell up and mount the sky; 
Ah! how my heart doth pant, with ceaseless bound 
For God, my Rock on high. 

The same magnificent hymn dies’ off in Levi's version 
in this futile fashion :— 

O view my degradation and have compassion on my congregation, 
and as for my precious soul, it is better that I surrender it to thee. 
Purchase thy son Israel the second time. O open thine eyes, and 
behold ; hide not thine ears to my cry and supplication. 

Miss Davis’ rendering closes :— 

Behold me fallen low from whence I stood, 
And mine assembly with compassion see; 
And this my soul, mine only one, ’t is good 
To give it unto thee. 
Take back thy son once more, and draw him near, 
Hide not from him the radiance of thine eye, 
Turn not away, but lend a favouring ear 
Unto my plaint, my cry. 

Little wonder is it, that knowing the piyutim solely 
from such “ translations” as David Levi’s, the Anglo-Jewish 
public has grown up with a feeling towards these hymns 


1 JeEwisH QuARTERLY REVIEW, loc. cit., p. 78. 
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which halts between contempt and disgust’. Mrs. Lucas’ 
new book, with its accurate versions, and its strong, full 
echo of the beauty and poetry of the original, should do 
something to modify this prejudice. Though less catholic 
in her taste than her German predecessors, Mrs. Lucas 
is more literal and more natural. She will at least afford 
English readers an opportunity of judging for themselves 
the literary and devotional merits of a representative 
selection of the piyutim. 

Apart altogether from certain limitations which the 
authoress has placed on her selection—limitations which 
will be considered below—The Jewish Year contains of 
necessity but a small selection from these Hebrew hymns. 
The authors of these hymns form a vast array of names, even 
though we exclude the Tannaites (or Mishnaic authorities), to 
whom popular fancy assigned some piyutim, and the Apostle 
Peter, who, according to an eleventh-century myth, wrote 
a favourite synagogue meditation. The piyutim themselves, 
which began in the ninth century and are still written at 
the present day, are numbered by the thousand, and masses 
of unknown hymns have of late been recovered from 
Yemen and Egypt. There is not a stream of piyutim: 
there is an avalanche. To the majority of the piyutim 
may be applied the jibe in Hudibras, that Hebrew roots 
are “found to flourish most in barren ground.” They 
are exercises in rhyming and alliteration, in the con- 
struction of acrostics rather than hymns or poems. They 
are discords rather than harmonies. There is scarce a gem 
among the mass of new-found piyutim ; lost for centuries, 
they deserved to be lost for ever. To understand many 
of the piyutim, the reader must be a scholar of many parts; 


1 There have been several later attempts to give metrical English 
translations of some of the Hebrew hymns of the Synagogue. Those 
of Miss Davis are excellent. Few of the others, however, attain even 
mediocrity; in most of them the “verse” is sheer doggerel. Some 
accurate prose renderings, marred by their poverty of style, are given 
in Treasures of Oxford (London, 1881). 
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he must be familiar with the rarest Hebrew and Aramaic 
words and forms; he must have the Talmud and Midrash 
at his finger’s end. He must respond to the slightest 
touch of allusion ; he must be callous to all grotesqueness 
of language and thought, however gross. He must keep 
his countenance while the Leviathan disports itself; he 
must retain his devoutness (if he can) while the angels 
multiply themselves, enlarge their wings, and humorize 
their functions. He must pray with one eye on the text 
and the other on the commentary. But it must be remem- 
bered in extenuation that a large body of these piyutim 
were scarcely designed for devotional use. The synagogue 
was an adjunct of the school; and the piyut, regarded as 
a versified treatment of the learned themes prevalent in the 
schools, deserves a higher place in the critic’s regard. It 
was a species of scholarly exercise for the scholar, and the 
layman had no right to complain of their difficulty seeing 
that they were not invariably intended for him. They may 
be found, it is true, in vast numbers in MSS. and in printed 
editions of the liturgy. But this was often done for mere 
convenience, or to provide thoughtful literature for study 
between whiles in the synagogue service, and to fill up 
gaps in the long waits on the fast-days. Moreover, only 
a small selection was used on any one day; it was left for 
the modern synagogue to so accumulate piyut on piyut 
in one and the same service, that the weary worshipper 
retaliated (as in many synagogues he has done) by ejecting 
all but the best from the liturgy. 

But, further, the severe strictures which it was my plain 
duty to make above have no application to a residuum 
of piyutim, a residuum so large that it can hardly fall 
short of the hymns of the mediaeval church in extent. 
It is to the credit of Jewish taste that the best of the 
piyutim have always been the most popular. Mrs. Lucas 
has shown the same taste in her selections. If,as mentioned 
later on, she has drawn too scantily from certain types, 
yet she has included some of the cream of these adjuncts 
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to the liturgy. Solomon ibn Gabirol, Jehuda Halevi, 
Abraham and Moses ibn Ezra are all well represented. 
These are true poets, instinct with melody, gifted with what 
Mrs. Lucas calls! “a whole-hearted faith, a supreme sense 
of God’s love.” They are not always simple, but scholars 
though they were, they set a plain man’s common sense 
against the pedant’s pride. Their hymns are a good second 
to the Psalms, and they would have approached their 
model more closely had the writers fully appreciated the 
spirit of the Biblical rhythm, that unrhymed parallelism 
of line which is much more in keeping with the genius 
of Hebrew poetry than the tricks of rhyme and metre 
imitated from the mediaeval Arabs. Chaucer’s lament 
of the unsuitability of rhyme to English applies with 
tenfold force to Hebrew. Like the Psalms in Temple times, 
the best-loved piyutim gained an additional hold on the 
mediaeval Jew’s heart by the melodies to which they were 
set. Like the Psalms, too, the piyutim gained a set and 
fixed place in the liturgy. I mean that they were composed 
in cycles, in close relation to the regular prayers—cycles 
which recall the hymnology of the church. The piyutim 
derived their names from their position in the service: the 
Yozer (praise of God as Creator of light), the Ofan (the 
angelic chorus of threefold praise of the Highest), the Zulath 
(uniqueness of God), the Geiillah (redemption), were all 
associated with the passages preceding and following the 
Shema (Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21; Num. xv. 37-41)°. Then 
in the Amidah came, as piyutim, the Kerobah (offering), 
Kedusha (sanctification), and Silluk (conclusion). These 
forms were common to all the festivals, and a similar remark 
applies to the Maarabith, reserved for the evening prayer 
on feast-days. In addition to these there were special 
types of hymns for special days, some of which will be 


1 The Jewish Year, p. xix. 

2 See the admirable essay of Dr. A. Ackermann in Die Jiidische Litteratur, 
III, p. 477 84. 

3 Authorized Daily Prayer Book, ed. S. Singer, p. 40. 
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mentioned below. Mrs. Lucas has followed another ar- 
rangement ; she has indiscriminately selected from all these 
types, and it must be freely confessed that the hymns 
have only occasionally lost by this method; only at rare 
intervals is the sense affected by the displacement. Even 
in such cases, a footnote would have removed all ambiguity. 

Mrs. Lucas’ book is “‘ meant as an adjunct to the prayer- 
book, to be used at home, in the Sabbath school, perhaps 
occasionally in Synagogue, as an aid to religious meditation, 
derived in a great measure from the prayer-book itself.” 

She has given a poem for every Sabbath of the year, and 
a good collection for the feasts and fasts. Some of these 
are original, and their fervent simplicity shows that the 
author has no mean gift for hymn-writing. As to the merits 
of the hymns that she has selected for translation, the 
reader of her book will be able to form his own judgment. 
But I shall be surprised if the general verdict is aught 
but favourable to the master-products of the Jewish poetanic 
spirit. 

But it will at once be asked, Can a fair judgment be 
made from a translation? In her preface Mrs. Lucas says?: 
“T have endeavoured to make my translations as accurate 
as possible ; but, though I trust that some of the devotional 
spirit of the originals has been retained even in an English 
version, I am regretfully conscious that I have not suc- 
ceeded in giving them that glow of intense religiousness 
which these liturgical poems possess in the Hebrew. 
Uncouth and laboured as that Hebrew sometimes is, it is 
never commonplace, and never aught but spiritually 
forcible.” It is undoubtedly true that much of the charm 
of the best piyutim is derived from the use in them of the 
Hebrew language, just as so many of the mediaeval 
Christian hymns owe their quaint effectiveness to their 
Latin dress. Translation loses or clouds the graces of style 
which, when turned into English, become mere tricks and 


1 The Jewish Year, p. xvi. ? Ibid., p. xvii. 
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jingles which are almost as comic in their effects as they 
are in the originals of the worst piyutim'. Mrs. Lucas has 
done well to avoid any attempt at reproducing the acrostics 
on the authors’ names, the alphabetical arrangements, the 
plays and puns on Scriptural phrases, the successive use 
in different lines of the words of a consecutive Biblical 
passage. All these devices are found in the majority 
of piyutim, whether by Spanish or Kalirian poets. Now, 
it is possible indeed to retain all these peculiarities in 
a translation, witness Mr. Israel Zangwill’s careful rendering 
of a well-known hymn for the eve of the Atonement ®. 
I cite the first two and two of the last three stanzas :— 
Ay ‘tis thus Evil us hath in bond 
By thy grace guilt efface and respond 
“ Forgiven !” 
Cast scorn o’er and abhor th’ informer’s word ; 
Dear God, deign this refrain to make heard 
“ Forgiven!” 
Voice that moans, tears and groans, do not spurn; 
Weigh not flaws, plead my cause, nd return, 
“ Forgiven !” 
Yea, oft-rolled, as foretold, clouds impure, 
Zion’s folk, free of yoke O assure, 
“Forgiven !’, 


As a tour de force this is magnificent. It closely imitates 
the metre of the Hebrew, the rhyme scheme, the alpha- 
betical arrangement. But it retains little of the devotional 
beauty of this strikingly fine hymn, and the English is far 
harder to construe than the Hebrew, which is admirably 


‘ Of one of Gabirol’s poems, published in Treasures of Oxford, the editor, 
M.H. Bresslau, says (p. 40):—‘‘This Hymn cannot be rendered intoEnglish, 
though exquisitely beautiful in the original, so as to convey any tolerable 
notion of its excellence, as it abounds so largely in paronomasia, or plays 
upon words, that however admirable to the Hebrew student, have no 
corresponding phraseology in any other language.” A defter hand than 
Mr. Bresslau’s was needed to grapple with such difficulties. 

2 The editors hope to publish shortly a special paper by Mr. A. Feldman, 
dealing with the use of the Bible in the mediaeval Hebrew poems. 

3 32 cron. Jews of Angevin England, p. 109. 
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simple. Moreover, literal as it is in the main, there is no 
Hebrew for some of the English lines. In Mrs. Lucas’ 
translations there is very little “ padding,” and her English 
is usually simpler than the Hebrew originals. “Involved 
and obscure” are the terms which she applies to some of 
these, and the epithets, as has been said above, are just. 
But there is always a tendency towards obscurity and 
inversion in hymns, whether of Church or Synagogue, 
towards the introduction of remote historical or Biblical 
allusions or of dogmatic niceties. The Church hymns, as 
represented by Hymns Ancient and Modern, are not free 
from these peculiarities: ‘‘Thrones and dominations,’ 
“Seals assuring, guards securing,’ “’Midst the doctors 
sitting round,” “Raise the T’risagion ever and aye,” 
“ Bishop of the souls of men,’ “ Consubstantial, co-eternal,” 
“Each in his office wait,”—these ' and many other phrases 
remind one forcibly of the defects of the Hebrew piyutim. 
Mrs. Lucas has given little indication of these faults in her 
translations, and to that extent the reader may form 
a better opinion of the piyutim than they deserve. In 
some of the dogmatic hymns, however, Mrs. Lucas has but 
caught the exact spirit of the Hebrew; for if the dogma 
is simply and devoutly presented in the English, so is it in 
the original. Here is a verse from the Adon Olam ?:— 


And he is one, his powers transcend, 
Supreme, unfathomed, depth and height, 
Without beginning, without end, 

His are dominion, power, and might. 


So, too, with the more rigidly dogmatic Yigdal *:— 


The living God we praise, exalt, adore ! 
He was, he is, he will be evermore. 


1 Hymns Ancient and Modern, Nos. 306, 498, 473, 423, 408, 396, 268. 

2 The Jewish Year, p. 184. Another English version of the Adon Olam, 
originally by Mr. Van Oven, has been current since the beginning of the 
century. It has undoubted merits. 

3 The Jewish Year, p. 186. A German translation, superior to that of 
Sachs, is given by Oskar Waldek in the second part of his Biblisches Lesebuch. 
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No unity like unto his can be, 
Eternal, inconceivable is he. 


With love and grace doth he the righteous bless, 
He metes out evil unto wickedness. 


He at the last will his anointed send, 

Those to redeem, who hope, and wait the end. 
God will the dead to life again restore, 
Praised be his glorious name for evermore. 

These are good renderings, which can only fail to please 
perfectly a Jewish ear because the Hebrew originals are 
among the most familiar, and therefore the least translatable, 
hymns in the liturgy of the Synagogue. They are indeed 
the only two metrical hymns in constant daily use among 
Jews. Some of the others, however, are sung every 
Sabbath, and Mrs. Lucas attains a considerable measure 
of success with these. The beautiful invocation for the eve 
of the Sabbath is, in the original, somewhat marred by its 
allusiveness: by its use of a childish piece of Talmudical 
exegesis (which Mrs. Lucas retains), and by its periphrastic 
reference to the Messiah as “the son of Perez” (which 
Mrs. Lucas omits). But the author, Solomon Alkabetz, 
was not the “dull, spiritless writer” whom Graetz queerly 
declares to have been less famous himself than his song 
of welcome to the Sabbath bride’. Alkabetz lived in the 
sixteenth century in Safed, then the home of mysticism, 
and in his wonderful hymn there is a note of personal 
emotion, such as is only found in the writings of the 
mystics :— 

Crown of thy husband, come in peace, 

Come, bidding toil and trouble cease, 

With joy and cheerfulness abide 

Among thy people true and tried, 

Thy faithful people—come, O bride! 
Come forth, my friend, the bride to meet, 
Come, O my friend, the Sabbath greet?! 


1 Graetz, History of the Jews, English Translation, vol. IV, ch. xvi. 
2 The Jewish Year, p. 168, 
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Just as Mrs. Lucas is more successful with Yigdal than 
is Sachs, whose rendering has too little dignity, so is she 
more true to the original than the popular German 
version of the Sabbath hymn by J. Schwanthaler'. She 
is a little less happy with the Zemiroth (table-hymns), a 
curious species of Hebrew song which precedes the grace 
after meals on the Sabbath. There is hardly the abandon 
of the original in the following lines ?:— 


His flock our Shepherd feeds 

With graciousness divine, 

He satisfies our needs 

With gifts of bread and wine. 

Therefore with one accord 

We will his name adore, 

Proclaiming evermore 

None holy as the Lord. 
Our Rock, with loving care, 
According to his word, 
Bids all his bounty share ; 
Then let us bless the Lord. 


There is more of the haunting melody of the Hebrew 
in Mrs. Lucas’ version of another table-hymn, of which 
the first verse runs thus *:— 


To Israel this day is joy ever blessed, 
Is light and is gladness, a Sabbath of rest. 


Thou Sabbath of rest, 

To a people distressed, 

To sorrowful souls, 

A strong soul hast given. 
From souls tempest-driven 
Thou takest their sighing ; 
Thou takest their sighing, 
Thou Sabbath of rest. 


This is entirely true to the spirit of the Hebrew. So, too, 


1 In the prayer-book published by J. Kauffmann (Frankfurt a. M.). 
The refrain is in Schwanthaler weakened into this by ‘‘ padding” :— 
Komme, Geliebter, entgegen der Braut! 
Empfangt den Sabbath, lieb und traut ! 
? The Jewish Year, p. 178. 5 Ibid., p. 180. 
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is her original hymn “Offerings”! true to the Jewish spirit. 
This yearning not to bring to God that which has cost 
naught is the chief motif of the table-hymns. But 
Mrs. Lucas is obviously more fully inspired when there 
is no secular element in the hymn that she is translating. 
Mrs. Lucas says of her selections that “they are intended 
for devotional purposes, and it is entirely from this point 
of view that I have regarded my material?.” This is a 
justifiable but incomplete view of the liturgical piyutim. 
Mrs. Lucas, for instance, entirely excludes Wedding Odes 
from her collection. Yet these Odes were characteristically 
Jewish. They were sung in Synagogue, and brought God 
and the community into the individual’s joy. As I have 
shown elsewhere ’, they often had a devotional “tag”; but 
even where this was not the case they were religious 
hymns in the sense that to the Jew marriage was, in sober 
and literal fact, a divine institution and a religious duty. 
A Hebrew epithalamium (like the great canonical exemplar, 
the Song of Songs) might be a sensuous love-song, and yet 
interpretable as a mystical expression of God’s relation 
to the individual soul pictured forth in the favourite symbol 
of the mystics—the mutual love of bridegroom and bride. 
It has been well said, that until you have made a god 
of your beloved or a beloved of your God, there is little 
comfort in your prayers. So, too, with another class of 
piyut which Mrs. Lucas has excluded. The translator 
asserts, with much justice, that hymns are often criticized 
as monotonous, and adds a fear (which is more or less 
groundless, however) that a similar complaint may be made 
against her own book. As regards one reason for this 
monotony, Mrs. Lucas writes*: “A further reason for the 
tendency to monotony in this collection may be found 
in the fact that hymns of what we may call historic 
interest, which have reference to such passing events as 


1 The Jewish Year, p. 42. 2 Ibid., p. xvi. 
3 Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (Macmillan, 1896), ch. x. 
* The Jewish Year, p. xviii. 
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the founding of a new congregation, or the migration of an 
old one, the death of a famous Rabbi, or, too often, a more 
than usually grievous persecution, have been omitted from 
these pages, as having but little devotional value to the 
present-day reader.” The last assertion is true, in the main, 
of readers who will require translations of the piyutim, 
but it does not apply to all piyutim of the class excluded. 
Such an exclusion obscures one of the chief glories of 
these poems, viz. their ready and throbbing responsiveness 
to the incidents of Israel’s life among the nations. And 
is there no inspiration in such a hymn as the following, 
written in the heat of the first crusade? I cite it in 
a translation made, unfortunately, not from the Hebrew 
of Kalonymos ben Jehuda, but from the German of Zunz, 
by E. H. Plumptre’. Some English translations from the 
same chapter in Zunz may also be found in a publication 
of the Hebrew Literature Society®. Dr. Léwy’s versions 
are, of course, scholarly, but they are unrhythmical. Let 
us listen now to Mr. Plumptre’s version of a hymn called 
forth by the Crusades*; in its English form it trips along 
too jauntily, but it shows how these elegies, intolerant 
though they were, helped the suffering Jew to be strong 
unto death :— . 


Yes, they slay us and they smite, 

Vex our souls with sore affright ; 

All the closer cleave we, Lord, 

To thine everlasting word. 

Not a word of all their Mass 

Shall our lips in homage pass; 
Though they curse, and bind, and kill, 
The living God is with us still. 

Yes, they fain would make us now, 
Baptized, at Baal’s altar bow; 


' Written in Mayence : translated from Zunz’s Synagogale Poesie des 
Mittelalters. 

2 Miscellany, Second Series. 

’ I quote from Isabel E. Cohen’s Readings and Recitations (Philadelphia : 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1895), p. 179. 
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On their raiment, wrought with gold, 
See the sign we hateful hold; 

And, with words of foulest shame, 
They outrage, Lord, the holiest name. 






We still are thine, though limbs are torn; 


Better death than life forgworn. 
Noblest matrons seek for death, 

Rob their children of their breath ; 
Fathers, in their fiery zeal, 

Slay their sons with murderous steel ; 
And in heat of holiest strife, 

For love of thee, spare not their life. 
The fair and young lie down to die 
In witness of thy Unity; 

From dying lips the accents swell, 
“Thy God is One, O Israel”; 

And bridegroom answers unto bride, 
“The Lord is One, and none beside”; 
And, knit with bonds of holiest faith, 


They pass to endless life through death. 


The high-water mark of this class of hymn is reached 
by the man of sorrows and renown, Meir ben Baruch of 
Rothenburg. There is surely eternal spiritual worth in his 
sublime elegy on a passing grief, the burning of some 
scrolls of the Law in the middle of the thirteenth century '. 
How ably Mrs. Lucas can render such poems is. shown 


by her masterly translation of Jehuda Halevi’s “Ode to 


Zion,” a poem on which Meir of Rothenburg’s elegy was 
clearly modelled. The loss of Jewish independence was a 
bigger event, no doubt, than a local persecution in mediaeval 
Germany; but it may be doubted whether, to the Jew, the 
burning of a scroll of the Law was not a more serious 
sorrow than the burning of the Temple itself. Mrs. Lucas’ 
version of the “Ode to Zion” has, since its appearance in 


1 See the excellent German version by Geiger in Jiid. Dichtungen der 


Polish rite. 
VOL. XI. G 








span. und ital. Schule (Leipzig, 1856), and the fine English translation by 
Miss Nina Davis in the Jewish QuarTERLY Review, vol. VIII, p. 426. 
The elegy has become one of the liturgical Kinoth of the German and 
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this Review !, become a classic. It has been printed and 
reprinted, at every fresh publication has charmed a new 
circle of readers, and has won for Mrs. Lucas a place among 
the consummate translators. 

Perfect in beauty, Zion, how in thee 

Do love and grace “unite! 

The souls of thy companions tenderly 

Turn unto thee: thy joy was their delight, 

And weeping, they lament thy ruin now. 

In distant exile, for thy sacred height 

They long; and towards thy gates in prayer they bow. 

Thy flocks are scattered o’er the barren waste, 

Yet do they not forget thy sheltering fold; 

Unto thy garments’ fringe they cling, and haste 

The branches of thy palms to seize and hold. 

I have selected this verse from the Ode because of its 
poetical use of ceremonial. In this branch again Mrs. Lucas’ 
Jewish Year is weak, because probably she does not adinit 
spiritual beauty in a mere didactic presentment of the details 
of Biblical and Rabbinical law. In this she is right. There 
is a whole class of liturgical compositions (one can hardly 
term them hymns) appropriated to the Temple ceremonies 
of the Day of Atonement (Abodah), and another to the 
Feast of Weeks, the traditional anniversary of the Revela- 
tion on Mount Sinai. These latter poems, termed Azharoth 
(Exhortations), consist sometimes of mere catalogues of 
the 613 precepts into which the Law was distributed, but 
in the hands of Solomon Gabirol the Azhara becomes 
a vehicle of devout meditation. Much cannot be said in 
praise of the liturgical summaries of the ceremonial 
observed on the various festivals; these are mainly 
obsolete, arid, and spiritless, full of recondite reference 
and straining after effect, and Mrs. Lucas has shown 
excellent taste in ignoring them. This has carried with 
it, however, an almost complete rejection of Kalir, who is 
represented in Mrs. Lucas’ volume by one slight piece, 
though his contributions to the prayer-book are numbered 


1 JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. V, p. 652. 
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by scores. There can be little question that Kalir has little 
to tell us to-day’, but I think that place might have been 
found for some more of his piyutim, among them for his 
Passover verses on the Dew, which I cite in Sachs’ version. 
I make this citation for the further reason, that it would 
be a sin against justice to omit, from an article on transla- 
tions of the piyutim, a specimen of Sachs’ manner in 
rendering Kalir’s difficult yet devout, forced yet forceful 
stanzas :— 

O milden Thau gieb fiir Dein Land zum Heil! 

Durch Deine Huld sei Segen unser Theil. 

Gewiihrst Du Most und Korn im reichen Segen, 

Richt’ auf die Stadt, die liebend Du willst hegen. 

O sende Thau, das Jahr mit Heil zu krénen. 

Des Feldes Frucht—lass sie gedeih’n verschénen ! 

O sei die Stadt, die dd’ und ausgeleert, 

In Deiner Hand ein Diadem voll Werth. 

O weh’ herab den Thau auf Segensland. 

Dein Gut in Fiille sei herabgesandt. 

Lass aus der Nacht in hellem Glanze prangen 

Die Theure, die Dir nachzog voll Verlangen. 

Der Thau durchdufte, was auf Bergen spriesst. 

Durch Deine Macht sei Késtliches versiisst. 

O Deine Lieben rett’ aus Drangsals Haft, 

Dann tint Dir Lob und Dank in lauter Kraft. 

Der Thau mit Fiille unsere Speicher tranke, 

Uns zu verjiingen Deine Huld uns schenke. 

Fiir ewig, Herr! lass unsern Namen blih’n,— 

Wie Fluren durch die Segensstréme zieh’n! 

O sende Thau zum Segen unsrer Zehrung, 

O schiitze Fille vor der Noth Verheerung. 

Die einst gleich einer Heerde Du geleitet, 

O sei ihr Huld und Gnade stets bereitet. 


A similar beauty may be detected in the Hoshaanoth 
(Hosannas), or hymns sung during the Procession of the 
Palms on the Feast of Tabernacles. Mrs. Lucas has avoided 










































1 Little, that is, religiously; but to the student Kalir is a mine of 
Hagadic lore. His citations from Midrashim sometimes preserve other- 
wise forgotten traditions and exegesis. 
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the hymns based on ceremonial from design, and not from 
inability to cope with them. This is quite evident from 
her beautiful rendering of Ibn Gabirol’s “Happy he who 
saw of old',’ a poem entirely inspired by the priestly 
ceremonial in the Temple of Jerusalem on the Day of 
Atonement, as poetically set forth by the son of Sirach. 
It is a triumph of the translator’s art, just as Gabirol’s 
alternations of joy—* Happy he who saw of old”—and 
sorrow—“ But to hear of it afflicts our soul ”—are a triumph 
of poetic pathos. It is an added affliction to the Day 
of Atonement: the hearing of glories that eyes once 
actually beheld. I cannot refrain from giving this trans- 
lation in full, for this and the “Ode to Zion” are, to my 
mind, the gems of Mrs. Lucas’ collection. Her own original 
conclusion is exquisite in feeling. 

Happy he who saw of old 

The high priest, with gems and gold 

All adorned from crown to hem, 

Tread thy courts, Jerusalem, .- 

Till he reached the sacred place 

Where the Lord’s especial grace 

Ever dwelt, the centre of the whole: 

Happy he whose eyes 

Saw at last the cloud of glory rise, 

But to hear of it afflicts our soul. 

Happy he that day who saw 

How, with reverence and awe 

And with sanctity of mien, 

Spoke the priest: ‘Ye shall be clean 

From your sins before the Lord”; 

Echoed long the holy word, 

While around the fragrant incense stole: 

Happy he whose eyes 

Saw at last the cloud of glory rise, 

But to hear of it afflicts our soul. 

Happy he who saw the crowd, 

That in adoration bowed, 

As they heard the priest proclaim, 

“One, Ineffable, the Name”; 


1 The Jewish Year, p. 67. 
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And they answered, “Blessed be 
God, the Lord eternally, 

He whom all created worlds extol”: 
Happy he whose eyes 

Saw at last the cloud of glory rise, 
But to hear of it afflicts our soul. 


Happy he who saw the priest 

Turn towards the shining east, 

And, with solemn gladness thrilled, 

Read the doctrine, that distilled 

As the dew upon the plain, 

And as showers of gentle rain, 

While he raised on high the sacred scroll. 
Happy he whose eyes 

Saw at last the cloud of glory rise, 

But to hear of it afflicts our soul. 


Happy he who saw the walls 

Of the temple’s radiant halls, 

Where the golden cherubim 

Hide the ark’s recesses dim, 

Heard the singer’s choral song, 

Saw the Levites’ moving throng, 
Saw the golden censer and the bowl. 
Happy he whose eyes 

Saw at last the cloud of glory rise, 
But to hear of it afflicts our soul. 


Ever thus the burden rang 

Of the pious songs, that sang 

All the glories past and gone 

Israel once did gaze upon— 

Glories of the sacred fane, 

Which they mourned and mourned again, 
With a bitterness beyond control : 
Happy he whose eyes 

Saw (they said) the cloud of glory rise, 
But to hear of it afflicts our soul. 


Singers of a bygone day, 

Who from earth have passed away, 
Now ye see the glories shine 

Of that distant land divine, 

And no more (entranced by them) 
Mourn this world’s Jerusalem. 
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Happy ye who, from that heavenly goal, 
See, with other eyes 
Far than ours, such radiant visions rise, 
That to hear of them delights our soul. 

Mrs. Lucas has yielded to a more comprehensive con- 
ception of what belongs to the literature of devotion by 
admitting a few Talmudical parables; here she has well 
prospered. “The Mission of Moses,’ “Simeon ben Migdal,” 
‘Hillel and his Guest,” “The Commandment of Forget- 
fulness ',” are all good, the last particularly so. The Rabbi 
had always lamented that he could not fulfil the law to 
forget a sheaf in the field (Deut. xxiv. 19), because when he 
remembered to perform this duty he ¢o ipso failed in it. 

But when autumn came, 
And waves of corn glowed ‘neath the sunset’s flame, 
It chanced at evening, that, his labours o’er, 
He stood and gazed upon his garnered store, 
And. suddenly to him his little son . 
Came, saying: “Father, see what thou hast done! 
Three sheaves in yonder field I have espied 
Forgotten!” “Oh!” the pious Rabbi cried, 
“Blessed art thou, O Lord, whose gracious will 
Enables me thy bidding to fulfil, 
Even through some oversight.” And with the day 
Unto the house of God he took his way, 
And offered of his flocks and herds the best, 
For joy to have obeyed the Lord’s behest. 

I have already exceeded the limits of fair quotation 
in a review, and yet have so far done little justice to many 
of the best features of the hymns in Mrs. Lucas’ book. 
It will surprise some who are accustomed to the con- 
ventional charge against Judaism of “ Pharisaic” self- 
righteousness to find how often the note of humility is 
struck by the poetanim. 

Man cannot by his works alone 

His load of guilt annul ; 

Let him with prayers besiege the throne 
Of heaven most merciful. 


Pp. 28, 62, 88, 105, 
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To those who seek him earnestly, 

In penitent humility, 

The Lord our God will multiply 
Mercy and Pardon. 


So sings Chiya?. 


The faithful men have perished one by one, 

And there remaineth none 

With ceaseless prayer to seek thine aid, 

Pleading for pardon, even as he, 

The faithful of thy house, who prayed 

By day and night incessantly : 

Yet, as in days of old, 

Have mercy on us, Lord, with mercies manifold— 


is the conclusion of another hymn?, which is one of the 
favourite Selichoth. 

Another note frequently struck is the note of resignation. 
Abraham ibn Ezra was perhaps as much buffeted on the 
waves of misfortune as any mediaeval bard, yet this is how 
he requites the bitter blows of his fate *:— 


Hope for the salvation of the Lord, 
In him I trust, when fears my being thrill; 
Come life, come death, according to his word, 
He is my portion still. 


Him will I serve, his am I as of old; 
I ask not to be free. 


Sweet is ev’n sorrow coming in his name, 
Nor will I seek its purpose to explore; 

His praise will I continually proclaim, 
And bless him evermore. 


The greatness of God is, indeed, constantly set in contrast 
to the impotency of man, not, however, to make God more 
transcendent, but to glorify his grace in responding to the 
lowly cry of humanity. 


1 P. 160. 7 P.9. 3 P. 60; compare p. 53. 
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Evil seed our sins have sown, 

Evil fruit from them has grown; 

Seek we, then, to end our woes, 

Him who knows our frame, and knows 
That dust are we. 


Thus Jehuda Halevi’. 
The God of Israel, as conceived in these hymns, has a 
home not afar, but near in the very heart of the worshipper. 


And though thou seekest out my sin, 
From thee to thee I fly to win 

A place of refuge, and within 

Thy shadow from thy anger hide * 


This is one of the sublimest, the most original thoughts 
in the devotional literature of all the churches in the 
Middie Ages. Israel, in some of these hymns, occupies 
a special relation to God; but so surely does the Christian, 
who as often hymns his special hopes through Jesus. In 
another point the parallel may be drawn between Church 
and Synagogue: the intensity of pathos poured out in the 
hymns of the Crucifixion has its like in the poetanic heart- 
pouring over the sacrifice of Isaac (the Akeda piyut of 
which, inadvertently, Mrs. Lucas gives no specimen). So, 
again, some of the best thoughts of the church hymns have 
their Jewish parallel in the mystic Hymn of Glory *:— 


They saw in thee both youth and age, 
The man of war, the hoary sage, 

But ever Israel’s heritage. 

O thou whose word is truth alway, 
Thy people seek thy face this day, 

O be thou near them when they pray. 
O let my praises, heavenward sped, 
Be as a crown unto thy head, 

My prayer an incense offered ! 


O may my words of blessing rise 
To thee, who, throned above the skies, 
Art just and mighty, great and wise! 


2 Pp. 148. 3 P. 120. 
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And when thy glory I declare, 
Do thou incline thee to my prayer, 
As though sweet spice my offering were.' 


My meditation day and night, 
May it be pleasant in thy sight, 
For thou art all my soul’s delight. 

In these hymns, then, as in the Jewish prose liturgy, 
there is an exaltation of prayer into the place once partly 
occupied by ritual. 

Seek ye his presence, and implore 
His countenance for evermore; 


Then shall your prayers accepted be, 
As offerings brought continually. 


This hymn of Solomon ben Abun! may be compared 
to the oft-recited piyut based on Hosea xiv. 2, which 
Jewish exegesis rendered, “ We will pay the former offerings 
by our present prayers.” 

The clouds of incense fail, 

Gone is our altar, rent the golden veil, 
Naught but our prayers remain— 

Forgive, then, our transgressions once again, 
As when the appointed one 

Led forth the scapegoat to the desert lone: 
Have mercy, Lord, and hear us when we pray, 
And with our lips the steers we will repay”. 


And as prayer becomes the only means of bringing man 
nearer to God, so the psalmists’ mystic yearning for com- 
munion of the human soul with the divine is luxuriantly 
developed in the piyutim. The poetan, however, like many 
a church hymnologist, weakly attempted a syncretism 
which has no place in a mystic hymn. He would address 
God in one and the same poem as his soul’s Beloved and 
as Mighty King; he would combine the language of love 
and of homage, to the destruction of poetical unity. But, 
when all this is allowed, Mrs. Lucas has translated many 
verses about the soul which might claim a place in the 


1 Pp, 45. 
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most exclusive anthology of the world’s greatest thoughts 
on the spiritual life. To quote in proof of this assertion 
would be to reproduce more than is fair of the gems of 
Mrs. Lucas’ volume. The reader will find the illustrations 
ready to his hand, and if the translator sometimes falls 
short of the sure and vigorous sweep, the bold and glowing 
colour of the originals, her version lacks nothing of their 
grace, their sublimity, their inspiration. 

Here I must take leave of this remarkable book. The 
hymns which it contains, “ written in the dark ages of 
Jewish life, are illuminated by a divine optimism which 
may well serve to strengthen our own often wavering faith, 
and lead us too to find in our religion that peace and 
happiness which blessed the singers of those days in the 
midst of sorrow and persecution!.” This, after all, is the 
true purpose and value of a hymnology. All the hymns 
of all the churches add very little from the spiritual or 
literary point of view to the psalms. But they do add 
the testimony of spiritual experience. As the world grows 
older it is something to know that men in all ages have 
been able to echo in their lips and in their lives the 
optimism, the trust, the devotion of the psalmists. And 
there is one thing more. In the great hunting after the 
blessings of the world there seems no place for unalloyed 
thanksgiving, and the tendency becomes daily stronger 
to “end our gloria in a whining petition.” The hymns 
of Synagogue and Church come in here as a corrective. 
They bid men praise God, and live by praising him; for 
a pure, unselfish praise may help the heart of the eulogist 
towards purity and unselfishness. Mrs. Lucas has given 
to Jews a new and powerful aid towards attaining this 
ideal. She has earned the gratitude of many not merely 
by her talents, her scholarship, her graces of style, but 
chiefly by the noble end she has aimed at, and in a large 
measure has attained. Itis even conceivable that Mrs. Lucas’ 


1 Pf, xvii. 
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book may induce a stray reader here and there to go to the 
original Hebrew sources in order to drink more deeply of 
poetanic faith and love. What though the source be hard 
of access, and the waters more than a little troubled? In 
Keble’s lines !:— 


Dim or unheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 

May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 


1 The Christian Year, “‘ Catechism.” 
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THE MEANING OF THE HEBREW 
WORD 537. 


Tur Hebrew word 5:5 and other derivatives from the 
same root have formed the subject of much discussion in 
modern times!. But such discussion has always started 
from the conclusion or with the asswmption that the word 
means “flag” or “banner,” and has aimed only at ex- 
plaining how this meaning was derived from the general 
significance of the root. A re-examination of the data 
afforded by the usage of the root in Biblical Hebrew and in 
other Semitic languages, and by the. interpretations of the 
ancient versions, has led me to question the certainty of 
the meaning “ banner” in any Old Testament passage, and 
to conclude that the word certainly does not bear this 
meaning in the account given by the priestly writer of the 
camp in the wilderness (Num. i, ii, x). 

It will be convenient in the first place to state briefly 
the main relevant facts as to the root (or roots) dgl in other 
Semitic languages. On the one hand, the meanings borne 
by the derivatives in Arabic and Syriac can, without much 
difficulty, be explained as developments of some such 
fundamental meaning as “to cover.” Thus the verb 
(Conj. 1) has such meanings as “to smear over (with pitch),” 
“to tell a lie,” and (Conj. 11) “to overlay with gold”; 
dajjdl means “an overflowing river” and also “a liar”; 
dajjdlat, “a crowd of men,” “wherewith,” as the Lisdn el 


? It may suffice to refer here to Fried. Delitzsch, Hebrew Language in the 
light of Assyrian Research, pp. 39 f.; Prolegomena, pp. 58 ff.; Ndldeke, 
Z. D. M, G., 1886, pp. 728 f.; Halévy, Revue des Etudes Juives, XIV, 147. 
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‘Arab adds “the earth is hidden owing to the number of 
the people.” In Syriac, the meanings are also closely con- 
nected with “to tell a lie.” Neither in Arabic nor Syriac 
does any derivative from the root bear any significance 
resembling that of “ banner.” If the Assyrian root dgl was 
originally identical with the Arabic and Syriac roots just 
considered, its meaning has undergone a very different 
development. In Assyrian the verb means “to look at,” 
and hence “to wait for.’ The noun diglw occurs in the 
sense of “that which is looked at,” “the object of sight.” 
In the discussions already referred to, Fried. Delitzsch 
claimed that “in Assyrian the banner... is called diglu.” 
In his recently published Assyrisches Handwérterbuch he 
wisely modifies this statement, explaining the word as 
“that on which one looks... perhaps banner or the like.” 
As a matter of fact, the specific sense “ banner” is certainly 
not required in the passage cited—“ Thou, O sun-god, art 
the diglw (of the inhabitants) of the wide world.” 

It will thus be seen that there is nothing in the usage 
of the root in the chief Semitic languages which at all 
necessitates, or even gives probability to, the assumption 
that 531 in Hebrew means “banner.” If it really possessed 
this meaning, Assyrian gives us, what neither Arabic nor 
Syriac had given, a reasonable explanation of the word: 
the “ banner” would have been so called as a “conspicuous 
object.” Fried. Delitzsch very reasonably ridiculed such 
attempts to explain the word from the Arabic as the 
suggestion that the “banner” or “flag” was that “ which 
covered the flag-stick.” 

by possibly means “banner” in one or two passages 
in Rabbinic Hebrew!; and xb in the Talmud is used 
of a prong, or “a carrying-pole in the shape of a standard” 
(Jastrow). The suggestion that this word is the Greek dixeAAa 


1 Jastrow, s.v. 5:1 II, gives as the meaning for the Hif. “to put up 
a flag, to signalize,” but the passage cited (a reference to Cant. ii. 4) 
hardly requires this meaning. Dalman also gives this meaning, probably 
having the same passage in view. 
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is far from certain ; if it could be proved it would deprive 
the theory that 527 in the Old Testament means “banner” of 
such slight support as it may otherwise derive from these 
late uses. 

But if at most but little is to be gleaned from the 
cognate languages, still less can be found in the ancient 
versions in favour of interpreting the Hebrew 5: by 
“banner.” Neither the Greek nor the Syriac Versions 
admit the meaning “banner” in any single passage, 
but render the noun 5x3 quite regularly by words meaning 
“troop” or “order”?. I venture to think that this 
is not merely negative but somewhat positive evidence 
against the view that the primary significance of the 
Hebrew root 531 had anything to do with a banner. These 
versions represent an early and consistent tradition that 
237 means “a company of men,” and that the verb means 
“to arrange (in companies) ” or “select (from companies).” 
In cases in which a word of more or less uncertain meaning 
is differently interpreted in different: passages by the trans- 


1 The details are as follows:—The LXX (Swete’s text) always (twelve 
times) renders the noun 533 by raya, except in Num. i. 52 and ii. 17 (BF), 
where the version gives fyyeuovia, and in Cant. ii. 4, where (reading 
21 for nq) it gives a cognate verbal form—rafare. The Nif. part. is 
rendered by reraypéva (Cant. vi. 4, 10’, and the Kal part by é«AeAoxe- 
opévos (=picked out of a cohort or troop, Cant. v. 10). In 1 Ki. iv. ro, 
xv. 4, the raypareov of the LXX no doubt indicates that they read 
erroneously (c)%21 for 21. The later Greek versions, so far as we can 
judge from surviving fragments, held to the same tradition. In Num. 
i. 17, Aquila, Symm., and Theod. all have rdyya: in Cant. ii. 4 Aq. has 
Tagare, and Symm.a verb of similar meaning—émawpevoare. Symmachus’s 
rendering of nx by pera oripovs (Cant. vi. 10), and of 5:72 (Ps. xx. 6) 
by raypara raypata diacreAovpey point to the same interpretation of the 
root. The rendering peyaAvvouae (LXX xxix. 6; Quinta and Sexta, 
Cant. vi. 4, 10) perhaps implies that the translators read 5122 and m1 
respectively. The Syriac in Numbers always (thirteen times) renders 534 
by Jadoy : in Cant. ii. 4 (reading %571) it renders Qaaay (=7dc0w) : in 
v. 10, vi. 3 Jog, and Jnagy imply selection, or election; the Jlass 
of vi.g is free, and the pssLk\y of Ps. xx. 6, like the rendering of the 
LXX, seems to imply the reading 512. 
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lators, it is reasonable to suppose that their renderings are 
mere guesses ; where, as in the present case, though different 
words are employed, the same fundamental meaning is 
expressed, even where the context does not suggest it 
(Cant. v. 10, vi. 4), their interpretation is worthy of more 
attention as at least representing an old and well-established 
tradition. This is particularly the case in the present 
instance, where the word in question occurs in the latest 
part of the Hexateuch, and yet in the earliest part of the 
Old Testament to be translated into Greek. The writer who 
employed the word 53:1 was separated by less than two 
centuries from the translators who understood it to mean 
“company.” 

The other Versions are less important. The Targums 
(as printed in Walton’s Polyglott) invariably use Dpo (noun 
and verb) to render the various Hebrew derivatives of the 
root. The meaning “standard” would be suitable in the 
Targum of Cant. v.10, but is scarcely necessary ; and there 
appears to be no good ground for attributing to the word 
in Aramaic a meaning so remote from its Greek original 
(racow) |. 

The Vulgate varies in its renderings. Owing to the 
general freedom of this version it is not always obvious 
which word corresponds to 531. Several times in Numbers 
(ii. 18, 25, 31, X. 14, 22, 25) it is quite clearly left un- 
translated. But the renderings “castrorum acies ordinata ” 
of Cant. vi. 3, 9, “ordo” of Num. ii. 17, and perhaps x. 18, 
and “turma”’ of Num. ii. 24 indicate adhesion to the 
old tradition; whereas the “vexillum” of Num. i. 52, 
ii. 2, 3, 10, which is apparently intended to mean “standard ” 
and not “a body of soldiers,’ already represents the 
prevalent modern interpretation. 

The cognate languages furnish no good prima facie case 
for attributing to the Hebrew word 525 the sense “banner” ; 

1 The meaning “standard,” ‘‘ banner” is not admitted in Levy’s Neu- 


hebriiisches u. chald. Worterbuch, nor in the Dictionaries of Jastrow and 


Dalman. 
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the earliest tradition, as preserved in the ancient versions, 
is absolutely opposed to such an interpretation. If, there- 
fore, a good case is to be made out for this interpretation, 
it must rest mainly on the actual Hebrew usage. How far 
then does Hebrew usage require or admit the meaning 
“ banner ” ? 

The root 521 is in the Old Testament limited to two or at 
most three writings—the Priestly Code, the Song of Songs, 
and, if we allow the present Hebrew text to stand’, in 
a single Psalm—xx. 6. In P, the word ba occurs thirteen 
times, and always in the description of the camp in the 
wilderness. In some of these instances, the modern ren- 
dering “standard” and the ancient rendering “company ” 
are equally suitable ; in others, the latter meaning occasions 
no difficulty, but the former requires us to assume an 
exceedingly harsh, if not impossible, construction. I will 
return to the consideration of these passages after con- 
sidering the passages in Canticles. If the latter series seem 
to establish the meaning “ standard,” we shall still have to 
consider whether 5:1 may not, like the Latin vexillum, have 
had as a secondary meaning “a body of men marching 
under one standard”: and if the passages in Canticles 
cannot establish the meaning “standard,” we shall certainly 
have no reason for forcing it on the account of the camp 
in Numbers. 

The passage in Canticles which appears to be most 
answerable for the prevalent interpretation of 5:1. by 
“banner” is ii. 4. Of this, Fleischer? says that it establishes 
‘banner ” as the primary meaning of the Hebrew 51. But 
a glance at the context and at the various explanations of 
the passages, offered by commentators and others, shows 
how far this is from being the case. There is nothing in 


* The word 511: in Ps. xx. 6 is generally emended by modern com- 
mentators to 5122 or 52:—so Nowack, Griitz, Bickell, Cheyne, and Well- 
hausen. Certainly some word parallel in meaning to 7227) of line a 
seems to be required. 

? In Levy's Neu-heb. u. chald. Worterbuch, I, p. 439. 
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the context that requires the meaning “banner.” Quite 
the reverse; it is not clear what the passage precisely 
means on the assumption that 5:1 does mean “ banner.” 
Ewald ! explains the sentence thus—‘‘ his banner over me,’ 
wherewith he boldly defends her against every man (e. g. 
against her step-brothers, i. 6), ‘was love’.’ This sense 
would be at least equally well obtained by giving to 
bs1 the sense, “company” or “troop.” Gesenius? para- 
phrases “I follow the standard of love which my friend 
carries before me, as soldiers follow a military standard 
without ever deserting it.” Like Ewald’s, Gesenius’ inter- 
pretation, apart from the question of its inherent suitability, 
is not particularly happy in the context: the immediately 
preceding sentence is “He brought me to the house of 
wine,” and the following sentence is an appeal by the 
loved one to her maidens to give her food. Budde * gives 
an interpretation that has regard for the context; its sign 
(i.e. the sign of the house of wine) over me was love, 
i.e. the wine supplied in this house of wine was love. But 
pretty as this is, it is not so necessary as to establish the 
meaning “flag” or “sign.” 

A reference to “banners” is certainly not required by the 
figure of vi. 4, 10; “terrible as serried hosts” is at least 
as powerful a figure as, if a little less picturesque than, 
“terrible as an army with flags.” 

The remaining use of the root 5:1 in Canticles not only 
lends no support to the meaning “banner,” but can only 
be reconciled with it in a forced and improbable manner. 
“The chiefest among ten thousand” no doubt represents 
with tolerable accuracy the general sense of v. 10”; that it 
meant to a Hebrew, as R.V. version suggests, “ marked out 
by a banner among ten thousand” is less readily to be 
admitted. Preferable is Fried. Delitzsch’s suggestion that 
it means “conspicuous among ten thousand.” 

1 Dichter des Alten Bundes*, II, 376. 

2 Thesaurus, 8.v. 521. 

3 Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A, T. (1898). 
H 
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Just as unnecessary is the reference to banners in 
Ps. xx. 6 (E. V. v. 5); if the meaning “banner” be 
otherwise established, it may be possible to extort some 
sense from the word in this passage ; but the context does 
not prepare us for it. 

I do not see my way at present to offer much positive 
suggestion for the interpretation of the passages just con- 
sidered. I have little doubt that the last is corrupt, and 
that the emendations of modern scholars are substantially 
correct. It is possible that Cant. ii. 4 is also corrupt, 
though the punctuation of 1b: as an imperative, which 
is implied by the Greek and Syriac versions, and is 
adopted by Bruston, does not appear to me very probable. 
Equally unacceptable is Griitz’s emendation—10%. The 
fact is, the usage of the root 511 in Hebrew is too slight for 
us to determine what was its fundamental meaning—whether 
it approximated rather to the Assyrian sense “ to look at,” or 
to the Arabic and Syriac sense “to cover,” or whether it had 
yet a different development of its own.. We are, therefore, 
driven to make the most we can of the help afforded by the 
context in the several occurrences of the word. Something 
may yet be done for the interpretation of the passages in 
Canticles if they are examined freely and apart from the 
not too well founded prejudice in favour of the meaning 
“banner.” But in saying this I do not wish to be under- 
stood as positively rejecting such a meaning in Cant. ii. 4 ; 
it would be unwise to disregard it altogether in view of the 
possible use of 537 in this sense in post-Biblical Hebrew, 
and in the absence of a satisfactory explanation of the root 
meaning of the word. 

But whether 5:21 in Canticles means “flag” or not, it 
does not mean this in Numbers. There is every reason for 
adopting the interpretation of the ancient versions: com- 
pany, division. Etymologically, it is true, we can find but 
very little support or parallel for this meaning ; the Arabic 
dajjdlat, as we have seen, means “ a great crowd of men” ; 
but we know too little of the root in Hebrew to say that 


’ 
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bs1=“ company of men” was derived from it by a similar 
chain of meanings to that which seems to link the meaning 
of the Arabic dajjdlat with the root meaning of dgl. But 
the etymological support for the meaning “ banner” is also 
very slight. 

Ancient tradition is wholly in favour of the sense 
“company” and against “ banner.” 

The context of all the passages in Numbers is fully 
satisfied by the meaning “company”: in some of them it 
is irreconcilable with the sense “banner,” and in others 
that meaning is not the most suitable. 

The crucial passage is Num. ii. 3—Those that encamp 
eastwards towards the sun-rising shall be the degel of the 
camp of Judah according to their hosts. Now “ those that 
encamp” are not a “banner” but a company of men. 
Governed by the prejudice that degel means “ banner,” we 
may translate the word so}, but if we do, we are really 
giving to the English word, and tacitly also to the Hebrew 
word, the new meaning “men united under one banner.” 
Of course, if the primary meaning of the word be “ banner,” 
that is probably the particular sense of 5:4 as applied to 
a body of men, but unless we can be sure that such was the 
primary meaning, we shall do better to keep to a more 
neutral expression, such as “ company.” 

So irreconcilable is Num. ii. 3 with the view that 51 
means “banner” and nothing else, that some translators 
and commentators give up the meaning in this particular 
passage *. For example, R. V. renders “and those that 
pitch on the east side... shall be they of the standard”; 
but it very inconsistently lapses in vers. 10, 18, 25 to the 
rendering “standard.” It must obviously have the same 
sense in at least all of these passages. 

But if the meaning “banner” or “standard” is impossible 


! So Kautzsch, Reuss—“ Panier.” 

2 Mr. Addis (Documents of the Hexateuch, II, p. 377) retains the meaning 
“standard” at the expense of an impossible construction: ‘ny 527° * * OurMmM 
does not mean “ those that encamp . . . shall be under the standard, &ec.” 


H 2 
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in some of these passages, what reason is there for adopting 
it in any of them? In reality, none. Indeed, some of the 
other passages are unfavourable to the meaning. Thus 
5 m3n is not the natural construction for “to encamp beside” 
(Num. ii. 34), nor is yd, which is the regular word for 
persons starting on the march, quite the word we should 
expect of the movement of standards? (Num. x. 14, 15, 
22,25). Preferable to the translations of the R.V. (repre- 
senting the almost unanimous judgment of modern scholar- 
ship) in these passages are the following :—“ Thus they 
encamped according to their companies, and thus they 
marched” (ii. 34); “The company of the camp of the 
children of Judah set forward” (x. 14, and similarly verses 
18, 22, 25). 

In the remaining passages (i. 52, ii. 2,17, 31) the meaning 
“banner” would yield a suitable sense; but “company” 
is equally suitable, and there is no reason for adopting in 
these passages a meaning which cannot be adopted in all 
the rest in preference to one that can. Thus i. 52 will run, 
“ And the children of Israel shall encamp every man in his 
own camp, and every man with his own company *;” 
ii. 2, “ The children of Israel shall encamp every man with 
his company, beside the ensigns of their fathers’ houses.” 
The nm: (according to their companies) of ii. 17. 31 will 
be a rarer parallel expression to the frequently recurring 
pmxax> =“ according to their hosts.” 

To the meaning “banner,” which, though none too 
certain, is the only one recognized by recent Hebrew 
lexicons *, we must add as an at least equally well-established 
meaning for 531 that of “company ”; and at present it will 
be better to leave it an open question whether the latter 


1 Zech. ix. 8 is not really parallel. 

? The use of yc2 with 2007 “Irn bmw is, in view of the light in which 
the tabernacle was regarded, scarcely parallel. 

5 The bx Sys + wes um of i. 52 (cf. ii. 2) suggests that the suffix in 
y in ii. 5, 12, 19, 27 refers to the 521 of vers. 7, 10, 18, 25 respectively. 

* Viz. Siegfried-Stade, Gesenius-Buhl, Brown-Driver-Briggs. 
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meaning is derived from the meaning “ banner,” or is inde- 
pendently derived from the hitherto unexplained Hebrew 
root 53+. 

With the re-establishment of the real meaning of 57 in 
Numbers, a detail in the usual descriptions of the camp in 
the wilderness disappears. It has been generally said that 
the Hebrews possessed four large standards (535), one for 
each group of three tribes, and smaller flags for the various 
families composing the host. These large standards do 
not figure in the original description ; they are merely the 


product of a misunderstanding. 
G. BUCHANAN GRay. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF BENJAMIN : 
A CRITICISM OF 1 CHRONICLES VIII. 


In the article “ Benjamin” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica 
soon to appear, the present writer argues that traces of 
systematic structure in parts of the list occupying 1 Chron. 
viii suggest that perhaps at one time the whole chapter 
was far less incoherent than it now seems. A few simple 
emendations possessing inherent probability go so far 
towards introducing order and meaning that the case for 
other emendations, not in themselves so obvious, gains in 
plausibility, and the conviction is borne in upon one that 
a determined effort must be made to remove the textual 
corruption by which the passage is obscured. It is proposed 
here to state as briefly as possible the main grounds of this 
contention’. If some of the details are necessarily of 
a kind that may seem tedious, there are also points of 
considerable interest ; and if the general result should be to 
any extent admitted, the inferences that must eventually 
be drawn are not unimportant. 

Several considerations combine to prove that the text of 
the long list of Benjamite names in 1 Chron. viii is corrupt. 
We shall begin with one of the most obvious points. 

1. Elpaal and his brothers (vv. 11 b-27).—Ver. 12 a, with 
its three sons of Elpaal, disturbs the scheme of the gene- 
alogy as at present arranged, for, as we shall see, Elpaal’s 


? For the sake of brevity, constant reference to the hypothetical nature 
of the conclusions proposed is avoided. The reader will easily supply the 
necessary qualifications. Technical details will be omitted as much as 
possible; but the nature of the argument determines the method of 
treatment. 
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sons follow naturally in ver. 17 f. along with the sons of 

his brothers. The names of the b’ne Elpaal in ver. 12a 

and in ver. 17 f. are not in English very similar :— 

ver. 12 Eber and Misham 

ver. 17 Zebadiah and Meshullam [and Hizki and Heber] 
» 1 and Shemed, 

» 39 and Ishmerai, 
but in Hebrew the resemblance is so striking that it can 
hardly be accidental :— 

HY Dywrn “ay ver. I2 
moe [ram spi) ode avsar ver. 17 f. 

The most natural explanation of the disorder and the 
resemblance would be to regard ver. 12 a as a duplicate of 
ver. 17f. The probability of this being the case is raised 
to practical certainty by the fact that we can show (as 
we shall do presently) how ver. 12 a came to be repeated, 
and even why it was inserted precisely after ver. 11. 
Finally, any excuse for lingering hesitancy is removed 
when we find how symmetrical the whole passage becomes 
on the simple omission of ver. 12. All that is necessary is 
to read “Ahio” in ver. 14 as “his brethren” (78 as 178), or 
to correct it to “their brethren ”’—that ynx is not, as even 
& supposed, a proper name is shown by the fact that it is 
not afterwards resumed in the way that, as we shall see, 
the names on each side of it are resumed—and we have 
in vv. 11-27 first an account of the five (six) “sons” of 
Hushim, and then a list of their descendants. For the 
“sons” Elpaal (ver. 11), Beriah, Shema (ver. 13), Shashak, 
and Jeremoth (ver. 14), are obviously the same as the 
“fathers” Elpaal (ver. 18), Beriah (ver. 16), Shimei (ver. 21), 
Shashak (ver. 25), and Jeroham (ver. 27). It may indeed 
be objected that in ver. 11 Elpaal precedes Beriah (ver. 13), 
whilst in ver. 18 he follows Beriah (ver. 16), and it might 
be supposed that this is an indication that ver. 11 is the 
original and ver. 17 f. the duplicate. But this change of 
order really points us to the explanation of the whole con- 
fusion. Some scribe, after copying the list of five “sons” 
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(vv. 12-14), began the list of their descendants; but after 
he had written “Zebadiah,’ the name of the first son of 
Elpaal, his eye passed to Zebadiah the first son of Beriah. 
The sons of Elpaal were thus entirely omitted. They were 
therefore written on the margin. Subsequently they were 
restored to the text, but (by mistake) before instead of 
after Beriah. The writer of another copy, however, inserted 
them independently into his copy, and was, somewhat 
naturally, misled into placing them immediately after the 
mention of Elpaal in ver. 11. Our present text is a con- 
flation of the two attempts to remedy the blunder. 

It is thus plain that the text has suffered in transmission. 
It also appears that some of the corruptions can by care be 
removed. All is now clear from ver. 11 to ver. 27. 

Working our way backwards from ver. 11, we ask who 
this venerable Hushim is whose posterity is enumerated in 
verses 11-27. 

2. Who was Hushim (vv. 8 b-11 a)?—From verses 8 b, 9 a 
it is commonly inferred that Hushim was one of two earlier 
wives of Shaharaim. The passage as it stands, however, 
cannot be construed. It is unsafe, therefore, to draw any 
such inference. @** reads not “wives,” but “wife,” thus 
confining the reference to Baara (better Beriah ?1). Perhaps 
we have a clue to the original reading in the . prefixed 
to Baara in G* (:Baada for xny3), which may represent 
a * (or 1)—the last letter of the preceding word, wrongly 
connected by the Greek translator with the proper name. 
The original text was probably “and his wife [was] 
Baara” (x7y2 1nws). When the final ) was lost snya inv» 
would easily become “and Baara” (xny3 nx). After this 
corruption occurred, “his wives” (1w3) at the end was 
perhaps added to make sense. 

The only other hint of Hushim’s being a “ wife” is the » 
at the beginning of ver. 11 if it is regarded as a preposition 
(E.V. “ of”). Some versions, however, make it a part of the 


1 Badaa, the reading of G", suggests that perhaps we should emend 
Baara to the better known form Beriah (ep. vers. 13, 16). 
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name!. It is better to attach it to the preceding word: for 
“fathers. Andof Hushim” read “their fathers. And Hushim” 
(D'vAN) : OMAN for Own :niax). If this view of the passage 
be adopted, all reason for supposing that Hushim was 
a “wife” of Shaharaim disappears. Was Shaharaim, then, 
perhaps father? If the words preceding “ Hushim” could 
really be construed as they stand, this would be the most 
natural explanation; but they cannot. It will be best to 
begin by asking who Shaharaim himself was. 

3. Shaharaim (vv. 7b, 8).—His name is, so to speak, 
thrust in quite unintroduced at the beginning of ver. 8, as 
subject of what has the form of an explanatory clause. 
This probably means that either this name or some previous 
name (probably the immediately preceding name Ahihud), 
is corrupt, or that both are so. The probability that both 
are corrupt is strengthened by the fact that neither Ahihud 
nor Shaharaim occurs anywhere else. Ahishahar, however, 
occurs—not only in Assyrian records, but also in the 
Chronicler’s earlier Benjamin list (vii. 10), Ahihud and 
Shaharaim are, therefore, probably independent corruptions 
of a single Ahishahar.— Hid (1) in Ahihiid being part of 
shahar (>nv) dittographed, and aim in Shahar(aim) belonging 
not to the name but to the following context, being in fact the 
conjunction “ and” (1) misread as a contraction (*) and ex- 
panded into aim (no). The “and” which we thus get would 
then connect “[he] begat” (read 35 for 1bin,,.1) in ver. 8a 
with something in the preceding context. For (ver. 7 end) 
“and Ahihud. (ver. 8) And Shaharaim begat,” accordingly, 
we propose to read simply “and Ahishahar. And he begat.” 
The meaningless expression (ver. 8a8) Bn& indv jp (E.V. 
“after he had sent them [whom ?] away),” following “begat 
in the country of Moab,” must therefore contain somehow 
the name of the person, son or daughter, born in Moab. 
Possibly the original was “Mesha’, their sister” (ONiNX Xv*D), 

1 G!" pease; Pesh. MahSim; Vulg. Mehusim. 


2 For Mesha, cp. ver. gt, and De Vogué, Syrie Centrale, p.39, inscription 33a, 
line 3, where, moreover, Mesha is feminine—not, as in verse 9, masculine, 
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or some equivalent. Verse 8a thus becomes a parenthesis 
(“and he begat in the field of Moab Mesha their sister ”)— 
if, that is, with @", we insert “and” before Hushim in 
verse 8b and read thus: (ver. 7b) “begat Uzza and 
Ahishahar, (ver. 8) [and he begat, in the field of Moab, 
Mesha their sister], and Hushim (and his wife was Baara 
[or Beriah?]).” The sons of Hushim follow in verses 
11-27—after the interpolation of verses g and 10 (supposed 
sons of Hodesh), which look like a parenthetic passage 
(to this we shall return later). All is now comparatively 
clear from verse 7b onwards to verse 27. 

4. Verses 6bB-8a.—We must next work our way back 
a stage farther. What are we to make of oban win (E.V. “he 
removed them” [who removed whom ?]) which immediately 
precedes (in ver. 7a)? Kautzsch in Die Heilige Schrift gives 
up the passage as hopeless. Hopeless it is unless it can 
be emended. But perhaps it can. @" may furnish a clue 
when it takes nbsn as a proper name: cyaap [B], vyAaay [A]. 
In favour of the word being a preper name is the fact 
that it is just as meaningless—taken as a verb—when it 
recurs, this time unrecognized as a name by (&", in verse 
6b. Taken as a verb—as it is taken by the versions, 
ancient and modern alike (E.V. “and they removed them ”’) 
—to whom could it refer? If we take the word as a noun 
we are reminded of eyAay, which in 1 Chron. vi. 69 [54] 
* represents Aijalon. Here, however, ryAaau more probably 
points toa form nb». Such a name is, no doubt, unknown; 
but the formation is frequent in names of places. The 
probability, if it is a proper name, that it began with a * is 
increased by the fact that it so occurs in verse 6b (n[1]}2"). 
The next two words in verse 6, “to Manahath” (nnyp->s), 
suit the verbal meaning; but they may have been made to 
fit it. Ifwe adopt the proper-name theory we must assume 
that they have been changed. Perhaps we could best 
explain them as a corruption of some other name, possibly 
the Benjamite place-name Alemeth (see chap. vii. 8)—a 
corruption resulting from the interpretation of vyAaap as 
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a verb (which seemed to need a preposition), assisted 
perhaps by a conflation. of the well-known alternative 
forms pody and nody. The “ he” (xn) before tyAaap in verse 
7a can hardly in any case be right. It might be a mis- 
correction of an “and” connecting Alemeth (i.e. “to Mana- 
hath”) with tyAaau—an “and” which would naturally 
become unintelligible when the three names (Naaman, 
Ahiah, Gera) at the beginning of ver. 7, which seem out of 
place (to this we shall return), strayed into their present 
position. It will now become natural to understand the 
parenthetic ver. 8a—*and he begat in the field of Moab 
their sister Mesha”—as predicated of this tyAaap. 

5. Verse 6 b 8.—This hypothetical restoration of the text 
of vv. 6b8, 7a8—8 receives some confirmation when we 
now inquire who cyAaap and Alemeth(?) are. Since ver. 6 ba 
(“these are the heads of the fathers of the inhabitants of 
Geba”’) is manifestly a parenthetic note on “sons of Ehud,” 
and ver. 7 aa (“and Naaman, and Ahiah, and Gera”’) is, as 
we shall soon see, a misplaced repetition, if we simply 
transpose the 1 of mx in ver. 6 b to after the o', and drop 
1 (with G*) after cyAaap in ver. 72, we have a well-ordered 
progression from ver. 6 onwards: (6a) And these are the 
sons of Ehud... (6b) viz. vyAaap and Alemeth (2)... (7 a8) 
And ctyAaap (7b) begat Uzza and Ahishahar ... (8 ba) and 
Hushim ... (9) And he (?) begat of Hodesh, &c. 

6. Verses 9 and 10.—The next question is, Who is Hodesh? 
If the answer be, A wife of Ehud, then ver. g f. (the considera- 
tion of which we have postponed till now) is a parenthesis— 
perhaps a marginal gloss—for ver. 11 returns, as we have 
seen, to Hushim. But it is at least possible, and the 
conjecture is very tempting, that “of Hodesh” (yw tn») 
is a corruption of “ Ahishahar” ("0Wn8)—a corruption that 
would easily lead to the interpolation of “ his wife” (inex)— 
if that is not mere dittography (the next word is 32\~nx). 


1 Reading therefore maby 05 for nmya>x DY. 
? Reading therefore v7 05 for Tm O37 NIT. 
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If this suggestion be entertained we should then continue 
the rendering thus: (ver.g) “And Ahishahar begat Jobab, &c. 
(ver.10af8) and Mirma. [(ver.10b) These were his sons, 
heads of their (see above) fathers’ houses], (ver. 11) And 
Hushim begat,” &c., as above, on to ver.27. We have thus 
a simple scheme running continuously from ver. 6 to ver. 27, 
viz. sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of Ehud. 

7. Ehud.—Our next inquiry must be, what the compiler 
has to tell us of this prolific Ehud. Even if we could find 
no other trace of him in the list, we should not be surprised 
at the Chronicler’s making room for him. Is not Ehud the 
clan whose real or supposed eponymos delivered Benjamin 
from the sway of Moab in the days of Eglon? The 
Chronicler might be expected, however, to find a way of 
engrafting him more or less organically into his genealogical 
tree. Nor is it difficult to divine how he would do it. 
For the eponymos Ehud was a son of Gera, and Gera is 
prominently mentioned invv.1-7. We must see, therefore, 
whether it is possible in some way to connect Ehud with 
Gera in the present list, and for this purpose we must 
endeavour to find our way through the labyrinth of the 
opening verses of the chapter. It is not, after all, very 
difficult, for Gera himself supplies us with the clue. 

8. Opening verses.—Probably the most noticeable pecu- 
liarity of the opening verses of the chapter is the recurrence 
of the group Naaman-Ahiah-Gera. This suggests that the 
names form a well-defined Gera triplet. In seeking to 
determine its original position, however, we note another 
Gera-clause — Gera-Abihud-Abishua — in vv. 3,4. This, 
which we shall find to be parenthetic, and the following 
Gera-group cannot be regarded as in place; for if we 
remove them we find that they have been keeping apart 
“ Addar” (ver. 3) and “Shephuphan and Huram” (ver. 5), 
a group that may plausibly be regarded as equivalent to 
a pretty clear triplet in P’s Benjamin list in Gen. xlvi. 21. 
That list, when critically examined, is found to consist 
of three triplets :— 
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(a) Bela Becher Ashbel. 
(b) Gera Naaman Ahiram |}. 
(c) Shupham? Hupham? Ard %, 

Of these (a) may at once be recognized in our ver. 1aba: 
“And Benjamin begat Bela his first-born, Ashbel his second.” 
It is only thinly disguised through the second name, Becher 
(or Bichri), being misinterpreted as “his first-born ”— an 
error which naturally led to the further obscuring of the 
original scheme (of triplets) by the interpolation of the 
numerals (second to fifth)*. (c) is just as clearly to be 
recognized in ver. 3 ba Addar (= Ard), ver. 5 a8 Shephuphan 
(=Shupham), and ver. 5b Huram (=Hupham). It is not 
unnatural, accordingly, to surmise that the three remaining 
names represent the third triplet (b); and there is, in fact, 
sufficient resemblance to make this quite plausible. Aharah 
(ver. 1 bf) is almost certainly a corrupt form, and it would 
not be easy to find a more likely correction than Ahiram 
(nanx=pinx), whilst Nohah and Rapha (ver. 2) may, in so 
corrupt a context, represent Naaman (or, with @, Naama) 
and Gera (am3=joy2; NBI=N73). We may conjecture that 
they are the reading of an erroneous copy of a defaced MS., 
and that the two other Gera-triplets already detached as 
out of place (viz. vv. 4 a8—5 aa, and 7 aa respectively) 
represent a marginal reading, from a better copy, which has 
crept into the text at two wrong places. If this restoration 
can be accepted, we arrive at the remarkable result that 
vv. I-5 contain nothing but P’s three triplets (a), (d), and (c), 
and the parenthetic clause Gera-Abihud-Abishua (vv. 3, 4). 
The plausibility of this hypothesis is perhaps strengthened 
when we compare the Chronicler’s list with P’s second form 
of the Benjamite genealogy (Num. xxvi. 38-40)—if, that 
is to say, this list, which is certainly closely related to the 


’ Or Ahijah. 2 Vocalization doubtful. 

3 Order of last two consonants doubtful. 

* This interpolation has been carried in the Peshitta right up to ten. 
This version has, on the other hand, preserved (or restored) the name 
Becher in the second place. 
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Genesis list, can be regarded as dependent on an earlier, 
but already corrupt, form of what the Chronicler used: 
in (a) Becher has been read “first-born,” and therefore 
ignored !. 

We can now perceive what the parenthetic Gera-clause 
(vv. 3b8, 4aa) must be: if it is to be taken with the 
restored triplet (5), the last and only important name of 
which is Gera, it should, according to all analogies, convey 
some additional information about Gera—that is to say, 
we must read, not “and Gera and Abihud and Abishua,” 
but “and Gera was the father of Ehud and the father of 
Shua” (spy ca) TAN aN? an for ywraN) TWIN Nn). The 
natural sequel to this is, of course, vv. 6-27, with their 
genealogical tree of descendants of Ehud. 

9. Verses 39 and 40.—All that is now needed to complete 
the scheme is the descendants of Shua, and we suggest that 
these may be found (ver. 39 f.)* in the three sons of Eshek 
(pe'y = yw: perhaps the real name was yw [ep. G? acnA, 
G* evedex], the famous Benjamite district of Shual), in which 
case the phrase “his brother” in ver. 39 becomes easy and 
natural, for it means “brother of Ehud” (referring back 
to ver. 3f.). 

10. Verses 28 and 29.—We must now consider the long 
passage (viii. 28-38) that separates the trees of the two sons 
of Gera, Ehud and Shual. As is well known, this passage 
recurs at the end of chap. ix (vv. 34-44), and Ed. Meyer 
declares with confidence (Entstehung, p. 161,n. 2) that it has 
been copied thence into chap. viii. It is certain that viii. 28 f. 
have come from ix. 34 f. (ver. 28 [=ix. 34] “These are [the] 
heads of families [of the Levites] in their generations, chief 
men. These dwelt at Jerusalem”; ver. 29 [=ix. 35] “ And 


1 The omission of Becher can, however, be explained also otherwise : 
see the article in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

2 Meyer saw that “and Abihud” should be “is the father of Ehud,” 
but went no farther (Entstehung des Judenthums, p. 161, n. 2). 

* That ver. 39 is to be connected immediately with ver. 27 has been 
already recognized by Ed. Meyer (loc. cit.). 
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at Gibeon dwelt,” &c.), for the words had to be changed 
to suit (?) the new context. In the first of the verses the 
phrase “of the Levites” is natural enough, indeed indis- 
pensable, in the context of chap. ix. In chap. viii it became 
unintelligible, and was therefore simply omitted. Then as 
to the second of the verses. According to ix. 2 the Chroni- 
cler was giving in chap. ix an enumeration of “early” (post- 
exilic) inhabitants (nwa p’awyn) “in their cities,” viz. 
first (ver. 3, beginning ; ver. 34, end) at Jerusalem, and second 
elsewhere. In ix. 35 ff, therefore, we should expect 
an enumeration of inhabitants of other towns after the 
manner of Neh. xi. 25-30, 31-36. If 1 Chr. ix. 35 looks like 
the beginning of such a passage—and it does look like it— 
it is on the supposition that the text has since become corrupt 
and been emended hypothetically in a way determined by 
the verses that now follow (it is perhaps hopeless to 
attempt a restoration'). With ix. 36 begins a list of a quite 
different character—in fact, a genealogy. It will be better, 
therefore, instead of studying it as a part of chap. ix, to ask 
first whether a natural connexion can be found between it 
and the rest of the genealogical chapter (chap. viii). 

11. Verses 30-38.—If the nine verses, viii. 30-38, really 
belonged to chap. viii, what should we expect to find in 
them? After what we have found in viii. 6-27, 39 f., we can 
have little hesitation in replying. Of the two Benjamite clans 
known to history, vv. 6-27, 39 f. give us the tree of one, 
viz. Gera ; vv. 30-38 must surely be the tree of the other, 


' The context would suit very well a scheme of construction something 
like: ‘‘And at Gibeon lived the sons (°22 for ‘2x) of Gibeon (ep. Neh. 
vii. 25 = Ezra ii. 20=1 Esd. v. 16[1]), and at Ai (now 3; ep. Neh. vii. 32 
@® adea) the men of Ai” (cp. Neh: vii. 32). Mr. S. A. Cook suggests, as 
nearer the present text, “And at Gibeon lived Bichri the father of Gibeon 
(and his wife’s name was Maacah); and the sons of Bichri were, &c.” 
This is an attractive restoration, and it is favoured by the singular verb 
katwxnoey of (GBMRAL, Tt is, however, not without its difficulties. For 
such a passage could hardly belong originally to chap. ix. But, as we 
have seen, viii. 28 (=ix. 34) belongs to the scheme of that chapter, and 
viii. 29 surely belongs to the same context as viii. 28. 
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viz. Becher or Bichri. And examination shows conclusively 
that that is precisely what the passage contains—nay, what 
it really professes to contain. All that has hitherto pre- 
vented this from being discovered is that, by the same 
error that introduced so much confusion in the opening 
verses of the chapter, some scribe or editor misread the first 
two words. For “And his first-born son” read “ And the 
sons of the Bichrite are” (“33m 2) for W230 123)), and at 
once the purport of the passage becomes clear. The 
plausibility of this emendation and its palaeographical 
soundness are obvious. Its probability is raised almost 
to certainty by an examination of the list that follows, 
which is admirably suited to serve as a tree of the Bichrites. 
For the most important feature in the list is the genealogy 
of Saul; and Marquart! has made it probable that Saul, like 
Sheba, was a Bichrite. Not the least interesting feature of 
the present reconstruction of the Benjamite genealogy, 
should it in any degree be considered made out, is that it 
would furnish another argument for Marquart’s contention. 

12. History of the passage viii. 28-40.—If this view of 
viii. 30-38 (= ix. 36-44) be correct the passage clearly 
belongs to chap. viii. It just as clearly does not belong 
to chap. ix. The fact that whoever copied it into chap. ix 
stopped at the end of viii. 38 (=ix. 44) probably shows 
that at that time viii. 39, 40 a (the sons of Eshek [or Shual ?]) 
had not yet been severed from viii. 6-27 (the sons of his 
brother Ehud). viii. 38 no doubt ended, “ All these were 
the sons of Benjamin” (see ver. 40 &")2. 

We may conjecturally reconstruct the history of the 
passage somewhat thus. Originally viii. 6-27 (descendants 
of Ehud, son of Gera) was immediately followed by 


1 Fundamente israelitischer und jiidischer Geschichte, p. 14. 

? Either Benjamin was changed to ‘“Azel” in ix. 44, as ‘‘Benjamin” 
there gave no sense (and then the change made its way into the equiva- 
lent viii. 38 also), or the change was made in chap. viii—when vv. 39, 
40a (sons of Eshek) were brought down to their present position—to 
avoid the duplicate viii. 38 b = viii. 4o b. 
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viii. 39, 40a (sons of Ehud’s brother), and that in turn 
by viii. 30-38 (sons of Gera’s brother Becher, Bichri), the 
whole being ended by viii. 38b (= 40b G"). In some 
manner, which it is perhaps still possible to determine 
(we must postpone to another occasion what we have to 
say on the question), ix. 34 f. made its way into chap. viii 
(not where it now stands as vv. 28 f., but) immediately 
after viii. 40a (sons of Eshek), and therefore before viii. 
30-38 (the Bichrites)'. viii. 32 b (=ix. 38b “And these 
also dwelt with their brethren in Jerusalem over against 
them”) is perhaps a marginal gloss of some bewildered 
reader. Then, in some copy, viii. 39, 40a was perhaps 
accidentally omitted. It would be restored at the foot of 
the page or on the margin, and finally inserted, as at present, 
in a wrong position—after, instead of before, viii. 30-38 
(and viii. 28 f.). 

13. Review.—We shall not at present carry the work of 
reconstruction any farther. We have endeavoured to restore 
to something with a purpose a chapter that seemed a mere 
waste of names. It is not likely that all the suggestions 
we have made will commend themselves to other students. 
They have very various degrees of probability: some are 
hardly more plausible than alternative suggestions that 
might have been made. These details are of comparatively 
slight importance. The main point is, that the chapter 
requires somewhat bold treatment. The reconstruction 
suggested above may be very far from what a consensus 
of opinion will eventually adopt as the nearest approach 
we can make to the original form of the chapter. But some 
reconstruction, it would seem, there must be. 

Merely for the sake of convenience we recapitulate in 
tabular form the main points. 


1 Of this the copying of viii. 30-38 into chap. ix. (after verse 35) was 
either the cause or a natural consequence. 
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PROVISIONAL ANALYSIS OF 1 CHRON. VIII’. 
(a) (ver. 1) Bela — Ashbel 


(b) Ahiram (ver.2) Naaman Gera 





| | | 
(c) (ver. 3) Addar (ver. 5) Shupham Hupham 


| | 
(ver.3) EHUD (ver. 4) Shual(?) 
| 


a | 
(ver.8) Beriah? (?) m.(ver.6) Iglaam (?) Alemeth (?) 
| 





| | | | 
(ver.7) Uzza Ahishahar (ver.8) Mesha(?) Hushim 
| 
(ver. of.) Jobab, &c. (vers. 11-27) Elpaal, &c. 





(ver. 39 f.) Ulam, &c. 





- (vers. 30-38) Abdon, &c. 


14. Estimate of results—It is hardly necessary to say 
that to introduce order into the chapter is one thing, and 
to recover documents of historical value is another. There 
may be little that is historical in the chapter beyond the 
clan-names, Gera, Ehud, Becher, Bela, and part of the 
Bichrite tree. On the other hand, the bearing of the 
reconstruction on literary questions is obvious and impor- 
tant. Our view of this, however, we reserve for the present. 
To discuss it here would involve too many other matters. 


Hore W. Hoaa. 


? Verses 28, 29 interpolated from chap. ix. Verse 32 b a gloss. 
? See note on p. 104. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


I (continued). 


20. Alphabetical List of Arabic Names (continued).* 


1) 

IND, See 33D. 

222. IANo (Tahir), abu T., see Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 
Lond., p. 60; English. p. 100; wanting apud Zunz, Ges. Schr., 
II, 28; T. b. Elasar (MSS. Bodl., Neub. 614, 615). 

223. “ANd? “Manoeli zahiri” (Lagumina, Docwm., II, 
p- 2,n. 465); hardly to be derived from the name of the sect 
(Suj.. p. 171; Suppl., p. 156); comp. 7xs. 

Gunn, see S19. 

224. BIND, also Dnxv (T7'd’us, peacock), “ Tavus,” Zedner. 

225. NOND ? (List of subscr.) 

226. >xb (Tdib, delicate ?), Cazés, p. 354. 

227. pmxw(dx), (al-Tariki, perhaps nom. relat. to prxy 2), 
Moses b. Jedidja (1760, owner of MS. Fisch] 32). 

Dane), see DNTD. 

227%. 35 (Tubb, or Tibb?) David b. Ibrahim, MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 2328. 

228. Swan? (List of subser.); read av ? 


* During the elaboration of this list of names, I have found some new 
names, or additions to the printed articles, or which were already com- 
posed in the press. I have inserted the new names of letters which 
occur in this instalment of my article with addition of letter»; a mere 
asterisk is a reference to the Addenda and Corrigenda which I shall 
collect at the end of this §. 

12 
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229. ay (Zubul ? plur. tympanums, kettledrums), abu T. 
(father of the kettledrums ? kettledrummer ?), List of subser. ; 
Josef (ibn) T. the kabbalist, apud Conforte, f. 40 and 48, has 
become ‘iy in the less correct notices of Jos. Sambari 
(Mediaeval Jew. Chron., I, 161b, 4, 5); abu T., see Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XVI, 62. 

230. man(dx)? Astrue ben Don Zakari (>) at Saragossa 
(Hebrew Appendix to Kobak’s Jeschurun, p.1). Should 
it be the Hebrew word (butcher)? In Arabic I find only 
sb Tabbakh (cook), which in Hebrew letters would be 
N20. 

231. 3°30, also a2Nu(bx) (al-Tabib, physician, but also a 
family-name). We meet with Abraham (Wolf, III, n. 53 ¢, 
erroneously 221258 n. 2013, 8. v. Sal. Franco; see Ersch and 
Gruber, Realencyklop., s.v. Gatigno, p. 359, n. 13; comp. 
Magazin fiir d. Wiss. d. Judenth., III, 150: 2 axox, also 
ap. Neubauer, in Letterbode, I, 85; Hebr. Bibliogr., XVII, 
62), MS. Carmoly 6 (Fischl 20 *%; Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 
94); David, a correspondent of Josef Benveniste (MS. 
Halberstam 243, f. 32°=115); Isak sands (the 2 is ejected 
because of the following wp3, Resp. R. Nissim, n. 7, f. 11°, 
ed. Kénigsberg); Jehuda at Lepanto (sixteenth cent.?), MS. 
Halberstam 242, f. 88°, n. 84; Mas‘ud ibn Tabib (wee ax», 
II, f. 12); Salomo aaxudx j2 (so, not aaxndx, as quoted by 
Wolf, III, n. 1962”) in Resp. Elia Misrachi, n. 90.* 

232, sap (Tabarani, of Tiberias, Suj., p. 167, Suppl., 
p. 149). 

233. nv (Tahur, pure ?), Abraham b. T., copyist of MSS. 
Bodl. (Neubauer, n. 550, 1255). 

234. ‘310 (Tubi = Tobias?), abu Imran Musa ben Tobi at 
Sevilla (fourteenth cent. ?), author of a moral poem moyapds, 
edited with a Hebrew translation by Dr. Hirschfeld (see 
my Catal. of the Hebrew MSS. in Munich, ed. II, n. 57); 
a physician, Moses Tubi, whose hymn is printed (about 
1545, Hebr. Bibliogr., I, 88; Landshuth, Onomast., p. 224, 
omitted by Zunz), lived perhaps in the sixteenth century ; 
Mordechai yw>wo b. Mose jp 21 at Carpi, 1492, see MS. 
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Almanzi 258; Josef T. 1545 in Fas (mupna ’p, n. 32), see 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 35, 1. 1. 

235. meaw (“ Tubiana,” Zedner, p. 766; Cazés, p. 354), 
rather T'ubijjana, and probably corrupted: y»sx'20 (List of 
subser.). If Tobiano is the name of the printer at Leghorn 
(Kayserling, Rev. Et. J., t. 18, p. 160), it is italianized. 

236. Axno (“Tuvaah,” Zedner), the two 1's are probably 
not genuine, perhaps they express 5, or the second is 3? 

237. ‘Sy(bx), instead of dyn, see n. 239. 

238. Sy(bse) (al-Tawil, the long, Suj., Suppl., 155), also 
bux, where the & denotes the vowel a. This by-name or 
family-name is to be met with at least since the fourteenth 
cent. We find Abraham (probably about 1500, Zunz, Lit., 
p. 713, viz. Nachtrag, p. 43); Ahron b. Rafael, author of 
a compilation on mp2) nny, with the title mann 525 pox 
(not mentioned by Benjacob after n. 298), containing some 
printed tracts, amongst these some edited in ny ‘nw of 
Menachem Lonzano (MS. of Mr. Fischl-Hirsch in the year 
1881, piece 20); Chajjim (Wolf, III, n. 104°); Isak b. 
Amram, about 1390 in Majorca (Zunz, 1. ¢., p. 713)1.* 

239. Snax) (al-Tawili), Chalfon b. Saadia b. David b. 
Chalfon a. 1484 (Saphir, Lben S., p. 180, who gives the 
translation 771N7!). Really it is to be referred to a place 
by (Tawila) in Yemen, where we find a copyist Khalaf 
(=Chalfon?) b. David ynds (or Snubs, corrupted ?) * and 
Salomo b. David b. Maimon (MS. Berlin, n. 91, 97, 168°, 
p- 61, 68, and Abth. 2, p. 17, and MS. Shapira, see Kohut, 
The Light of Shade, pp. 12, 18).* 

‘DTD, see *DINID. 

240. 3, commonly 3» (Tajjib, bonus, suavis, Freytag), 
originally a proper name, seems to have become a family- 


? Comp. Longo (Saadia) and Jos; Abraham b. Ahron, copyist 1543 of 
MS. Vat. 124; Chajjim (Add. ad Catal. Bodl., p. 1446; Josef, comp. ‘oY 
...D1p 59 Pown ap. Tudros Abulafia, o117 ww MS. Mun. 209, f. 96); David 
(Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 468, n. 47, where also Uri b. Josef); Menachem and 


Mordechai (Catal. Bodl., p. 1446). 
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name (perhaps by an intermediate ibn al-Tajjib ?), Abraham 
Tajjib occurs in apy mn‘, ed. 1792. 

Abu ’1-Tajjib is a frequent Kunya in Arabic literature 
(H. Kh., VIL, 1240, n. 8851-8869); an old Karaite is called 
abu ‘1-T. al Djabali (Cat. MSS. Lugd., p. 403; Pinsker, 
Likk., App., p. 34; Gottlober, p. 141; First, Kur., II, 
Notes, p. 14). 

241. ia (Tajbun), abu ’l-Ridha, nephew of Maimonides, 
a physician, mentioned by al-Kifti, MS. (apud Munk, Notice 
sur Joseph ben-Jehouda, Hatrait du Journal Asiat., 1842, 
p- 33; that passage is omitted by Casiri, p. 294, line 91 
from bottom, I found it in the MS. of Munich, f. 121), but 
the name p2e is not mentioned there, and I fear I have 
made some mistake, arisen by a communication of the late 
Abr. Geiger in November, 1851. 

241°, DD, see ONIN. 

242. 3x00 (I am not sure about the pronunciation), 
probably from a place. Ibn T. occurs in the letters of 
Maimonides, f. 20°, ed. Amst. 

243. ‘nb family (Tunugi, Zed., p. 158, read Tanudji, 
comp. _bI! Tandji, from Tandja in Magrab, Suj., p. 175, 
Suppl., p. 153): 

244. bxpu(bs) probably Tujal, who buys the eatable/utum, 
called Tuffal (Suj., p. 169, Suppl., p. 152); abu ’l-Ma‘aruf 
Sxpods 2 occurs in a fragm. of Mr. Adler. 

245. ‘Doan (Tarabulusi, of Tripolis, Suj., p. 167), Josua 
b. Samuel, 1539, in Rome (Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c., 
II, 418). ‘pbasin in MS. Hamburg, n. 69 B, is rare. 

245”. ‘BSD, see ‘DYNAN. 

246. DNT(5x), also }AND, DIND, and DNAND, even wip (see 
Sere now, Jerusalem, 1875, Hebr. Bibliogr., XVIII, 74, 76), 
Ahron oxnxnds possessed the MS. of the antichristian 
work of Isak Lopez (Kur Mazref, &e.), out of which it was 
printed, after having been a long time a hereditary posses- 
sion of the family Altaras at Marseilles. To a recent family 
belong the printers and editors David: b. Salomo (1675- 
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1714, Wolf., III, n. 154°, and n. 476 corrupted nanbs, Cutal. 
Bodl., p. 2869, n. 7969 and Add., the last two printings 
1712 and 1718 are not his, but of his son Salomo); Moses 
(1619, Catal. Bodl., p. 3996, n. 8844); Salomo (avus, 1683, 
Catal. Bodl., p. 3029, n. 9682); Salomo (nepos, son of 
David, 1712-1730, Catal. Bodl., 1.c., n. 9083, he gave an 
imo20n to Nechemja Chajjun’s x11 xm); I do not know the 
Hebrew spelling of Jakob “Altarez,” author of a Resp. in 
MS. Trinity College, Cambridge, Or. R. 8, 20 (comp. Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XVI, 105, the Resp. is wanted apud Benjacob, 
p- 674). See also pxnn. 

247. mpyw (Lardéka), abu Suleiman ibn T., friend of 
ibn Djana‘h (Opusc., ed. Derenbourg, p. 344, not “Tarakah,” 
as ib. p. XX). 

247°, winnD.* 

248. Apny (Tarika, np>xy apud Zedner, p. 751, is a more 
recent spelling with the vowel-letter 8), Abraham T. in 
Egypt, died a. 1652 (Conforte, f. 50, 1. 10; comp. Wolf, III, 
p- 35, n. 79°; Sambari, ed. Neubauer, Mediaev. Chron., I, 


162, 1. 9). 


BAN, See WAY. 

249. pox’, ibn Jamin, for Benjamin, see § 6, p. 605; 
comp. Jakut, IV, 542, 1. 5 cab cpl dash 

250. Spy (Jufil, Yufel, Zedner, p. 182; Meimun, 1759); 
I do not know whether the second Jod is only a vowel- 
letter ; the form with the Jod would be an uncommon one. 

NipN’, see mip’. 

251. yen(ds) (al-Jada‘i 2), Abraham b. Moses, MS. Bodl. 
(Neub. 2498). 

252. “m(N) (al-Jahudi), see § 15, p. 122, Nissi (apud 
Pinsker, p. 41) says ‘sw TN May ww. 

253. Nox) (al-Judsgani, or Judsdjani?) an old Kara- 
itie (?) sectary, from whom his followers are called fx21>x, 


‘ yor’ bx apud Conforte, f. 49°, 1. 19, and jn%x 1. 20, is perhaps Alemanno 
(German) ? 
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and whose name was perhaps Jehuda. The description of 
this and other Jewish sects which we find in the Hebrew 
work of Jehuda Hadassi (translated by Fr. Delitzsch, Lit.-Bl. 
d. Orient., I, 801), and in the Arabie work of Schahrastani 
(translated into German by Haarbriicker, I, 245, into Hebrew 
by Pinsker, p. 10, the Index, p. 204, is to be corrected 
accordingly), that description is probably in both sources 
derived from David yrpnds (see under jpn). 

254. “nm, or hebraized wr (Ja‘hja), is perhaps originally 
arabicized from ‘xn, a Chaldaic apocopé of 2m‘, and means 
Johannes. About the pronunciation there can be no doubt 
whatever ; it is not “Jachija” (Zunz, Ges. Schr., I, 28, his 
source, Charisi, has in ed. Amst. mn, but in ed. Const., f. 37, 
myypbs jaw’), nor “ Jechija” (Carmoly, Chron. of the family 
ibn Ja‘hja, f. 21, against the metrum, as I have observed, 
Catal. Bodl., p. 865, n. 7; Jehaja even apud Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, consistently)!; Landauer 
(Lit.-Bl. d. Orient., V1, 324) attempted to prove the pronun- 
ciation “Jechajya” by the example’ of Widmanstad (1541 in 
Italy), whose error with respect to the person so called, he 
points out himself. 

Ja‘hja called (mn2en) Sa’ad occurs in a fragment of Mr. 
Adler. It has been proved by sufficient instances (§ 11, 
p- 625) that the Jews named Jehuda adopted the Arabic 
Ja‘hja, as it seems, because of a slight similarity? ; hence 
it is improbable that “abu” Ja‘hja b. al-Rab (Kerem 
Chemed, IV, 86; Geiger, Divan, p. 89) should have called 
himself Jehuda. The relation of Jahja and Zakarijja 
has also been discussed, 1. c. (§ 11)*; we shall have occasion 


1 In the Index, p. 447, Josef b. David Jehaja is separated from Josef 
abu (sic) Jehaja. Nevertheless, there is occasionally (II, 258, and Index, 
p- 456) the family “ Yachja” mentioned. The pedigree of this family see 
in Catal. Bodl., p. 3059, a notice on it in N. Briill’s Jahrbiicher, IX, 74. 

? About my observation respecting 2ym in the Serapeum, 1846, p. 43, see 
Z. Frankel’s Zeitschr., II (1845), p. 78. 

$ Jos, Sambari, whose inexactness we shall repeatedly have to regret, 
gives, p. 143, l. 1, Ja‘hja, in Hebrew Sacharja (!) b. Ebed Elohim (!) as the 
name of a Muslim. 
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to investigate a specially interesting and difficult instance 
under the name jwby.* Abu Z. Ja‘hja b. Ibrahim b. Omar al 
Rakili (1405), who refuted the Jews by passages from the 
Bible, was perhaps a Jew (Polem. u. apologet. Lit., pp. 34 
and 83). On the false etymology of na, see § 10, p. 617. 

255. ‘ya? (Jakhini?) Abraham at Constantinople (1655), 
Catal. Lugd., p. 290, the source of Fiirst (Kar., III, 57, and 
notes, p. 13, n. 57), and (though not mentioned) of Griitz 
(X, 210, 234, 240); see also Catal. Bodl., p. 2553. The 
allusion to ‘2° is merely wanton. The origin of the name 
is dubious. 

nov (List of subser.) is hardly of Arabic origin. 

256. por? (Jamin?) Abraham, MS. Munich 137; comp. 
mon’ 2 

[ois Samuel b. Abraham, “Elisum” apud Wolf, III, 
p- 1070, Rabbi of Prag, is no Arabic name; I suppose it is 
a town name ending with heim, which is commonly spelt 
py; so I have observed elsewhere that nwaw:. in a MS. of 
Vienna is not “in Schupsehum,” but Bischofsheim. | 

257. pods) (al-Jasis, the old), Benvenisti b. Chijja, the 
physician, most probably the same with B. ibn al-Dajjan 
(not “Diyan,” about 1170, see Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 879). 

258. wy, not wx (Ja‘isch), ibn, an old and still (see List 
of subser.) existing family, in Spanish transcription Yaez, 
and probably Gais (see Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 93; Neubauer, 
Catal. Bodl., n. 230, 232); members of the same family are 
probably two Abrahams, Ahron, Jomtob, Mose, Schemtob, 
mentioned by Conforte ;* Abraham, Jomtob, and Nachum, 
mentioned by Sambari, pp. 140,154,158. The proper name 
Ja‘isch occurs in the Index of Jakut (ed. Wiistenfeld, t. VI, 
p. 776) in four instances. Comp. also ibn Ja‘isch, apud 
H. Kh., VII, 1248, n. 9178; Ahlwardt, Catal. Berlin, V, 372, 
n. 5949, pref. It is not altogether wanting with the Jews, 
Ja‘isch b. Mas‘ud Nadjdjar, see under 733. 


259. Sxdny'? List of subser. 
260. a\py’ (ibn) Ja‘akub, Salomo b. Josef (1297, Hebr. 
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Ubersetz., p. 924); evidently the ancestor named Jakob gave 
his name to the family, but in the Arabic form.* On the 
Kunya abu Jaakab, see § 11, p. 261. 

261. \p» (Jakwa 2), or less correct sip, perhaps Jdkawi 
»px’ (see Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 5; Cutal. of the MSS. of 
Munich, p. 236: “pws ww"), this name is not yet explained. 
Abu Omar (not Amr, Neubauer, Notice sur la Lewicogr., 
p- 182 of the separate ed.) ibn »p is quoted by ibn Djana‘h 
(Book of Roots, 8. v. ww, p. 48 of the Hebrew translation), 
if the name is not a Jater addition. He is also named by 
Moses Ibn Ezra (see the passage extracted in Geiger’s Jiid. 
Zeitschr., 1, 238). Bacher (in Winter wnd Wiinsche, II, 259) 
joins his proper name Josef; but this is apparently a mere 
conjecture founded on his Kunya abu Omar (see § 12)}. 
Nor can I find the evidence for his identity with ibn abi 
Jakwa (xp) called al-Mutanabbi (M. ibn Ezra, f. 131), 
which would admit the conclusion on his arrogating the 
quality of a prophet. 

On abu Zakarijja ibn (so) Jakwa, died in Kislew 869 
(1108) we have the Epitaph of Moses ibn Ezra, who quotes 
him also in his Arabic work (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 5, comp. 
Jubelschr. Steinschneider, Hebr. part. p. 35; Catal. of the 
Berlin MSS., Abth. 2, p- 129; Schreiner, in his Essay, Le 
Kitab al-Mouhadhara, &e., p. 47 of the separate ed, does 
not mention both al-Jakwa). 

262. mip, mex’, or xo (Jakuta, Hyacintha), female 
proper name; Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 62. 

262. wen (Jaschusch), Isak ibn J. in Arabie sources, for 
ww (the old?) in Hebrew sources, is not yet explained ; 
for the sources, see under -NypD. 

264. xe”? A hymn in the Bodl. MS. 613 (Neub.,n. 1162, 
n. 125, Cut., p. 361, 1. 9) bears the acrostic Abraham b. 
Salomo yw j3 (twice); Zunz (who made use of my Index 
to this MS., as well as Landshuth, and hence “ hymn, 

' I forgot to remark, that in the MS. of Moses Ibn Ezra the word yn2 


has the Arabic vowels, hence it is Omar, not ‘Amr’; comp. wor in 
Neubauer’s Catal., p. 644, n. 55. 
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n. 368,” Lit., p. 544) gives “ibn xv.” Is that a composition 
of initials ? 

265. pin(dx) 2 Abraham is mentioned in MS. Mon. 310; 
should it be the Hebrew mn’ with the Arabic article? 
Salomo ben nnn (at the beginning of the thirteenth cent. ?) 
is mentioned by Italian authors (see Buber, pref. to Schib- 
bole ha-Leket, f. 9; Conforte, f. 18%, does not give his 
sources ; comp. § 9, p. 605). 


2 


266. wwa(ds) (al-Khawi 2), Jehuda b. Suleiman, MS. Bodl., 
2517, Neub.). 

267. 7a(bx) (al-Khazin), the treasurer? “the sons (de- 
scendants) of al-Khazin” is the name of the Karaitic family, 
in which the names Eleazar and Abraham Kohen succeed 
by turns. Pinsker (App, p. 169) translated Khazin with 
jn (cantor), but this word is spelt in Arabic writings just 
so, or jrtn (Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 51); indeed Pinsker corrected 
this error (p. 227), which is however repeated by Fiirst 
(Gesch. d. Kar., I, 79). 

267”. aoxa (Khdlif?), Moses b. Jakob b. Moses ibn Kh., 
copyist of MS. Bodl., Neub. 30 a, 1439. 

268. 5x3(5x), see under wD; probably it is not al-Kaf, 
a place of Syria (Jakut, IV, 229). 

269. inxs (Katib, scribe or secretary, secretary of state), 
I do not remember a single Jew designed specially by this 
name or title. But a Karaite family seems to have got the 
by-name of “sons (descendants) of the writer of the Arabic” 
(or of the Arabs ?); Abd al-Wa‘hid -y3 tds (sic) w>x jax 
sayds ans jana qynds y”2 ‘pw rdadx ands ndds (I copy 
literally the Catalogue MS. of Firkowitz, n. 562), wrote the 
Commentary of Jefet on the three last Paraschas of Exodus. 
Ahron b. Ezra b. Moses a>ySx anx> °233 Dyn copied the 
Arabic Commentary attributed to Salmon b. Jerocham on 
Kohelet (MS. Firk., f. 559; Pinsker, App., p. 131) Firko- 
witz concludes boldly that this MS. was written in the twelfth 
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cent., certainly because the same Ahron, as it seems, copied 
the Divan of Mose Dar‘i (see under ‘y1). His brother is 
probably Abraham b. Esra b. Mose ,,, yn (ut supra), who 
copied for his own use the Resp. of Josef al-Barkamani 
(MS. Firk. 625). 

270. ANd and Nina (Khuwadja, the w pronounced like 
the English w), more a title, like the Arabic py (see this 
Article), originally Persian (Freytag, I, 534), see the Catal. 
of the Hebrew MSS. at Vienna, p. 109, 1. 3, and Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XIII, 136: x5, to which I have noted Ibrahim 
sii without a source. Moses ibn Kh., MS. Bodl., Neub. 
1461. 

271. Jn (Khaudjak, little), a Tatar name occurring with 
the Karaites (Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 93, Catal. Berlin, 2, 
p: 52), which I inserted here, where it might be looked for. | 

272. ~m3 (Kuhin) is the Hebrew Kohen, which is mostly 
translated ‘37m (see this Article), if it means a descendant 
of Ahron, because the corresponding Arabic jnx> signifies 
a sorcerer. A renowned Jewish apothecary is called Kuhin 
“Attar (see -Noy). 

273. ‘19% is a dubious name, and Zedner’s pronunciation 
“Culv” seems to be inexact. If it is Arabic, I should hardly 
derive it from the Bab J,S at Schiraz (Sujati, p. 227), rather 
from /:ull (all), for instance Jakob (Catal. Bodl., p. 1926; 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XVII, 15). But it might be the Italian 
Colli, for instance Isak (il Vessillo, 1879, p. 205, and the 
notice of Maestro Soave in the same vol.). I do not know 
how to explain Abraham 35x apud Sambazi, p. 150, 1. 13. 
I shall have occasion to return to some such 3 in the ed. of 
Sambari, which are to be corrected. 

AN5, see md. 

274. "395 ?a recent Karaitic family-name ; is abs Arabic? 

275. 15 (Kheir, good, best) only in the composed Kunya 
Abu ‘l-Kheir, which seems also to have become a family- 
name. Abu ’]-Kheir Jusef ibn Djabir was the name of 
a pupil of Maimonides (Catal. Bodl., p. 1869, 1901); Abu 
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’1-Kheir Saluma [b. Mubarak] ibn Rahmun reminds of 
Salmon ben Jerocham, Zeitschr. D. M. Ges., vol. 37, p. 758; 
more under nrxdp. Isak abu ’l-Kheir (15x apud Wolf, III, 
n. 1138), s. Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 1056. In the List of subser. 
I find wS5xax with omission of } or one 8. Ch. Horowitz 
(xnpny xnaoin, IV, 67, n. 59) writes still ryadx ax! David 
abu ’1-Kheir lived in the seventeenth cent. (Kerem Chemed, 
IV, 34; Neub., Catal. Bodl., col. 395 and 680, n. 1987), and 
see under popn (on xv); Abraham way3, MS. Bodl., Neub. 
2016, see Add. 

275%. NV3=i,> (good ?), female names, Firkowitsch, Abne 
Sikkaron, p. 28, n. 97, p. 50, N. 201, 

276. yxo5 (Lok+, Libertas, salus? Khald‘s?) seems to be 
the full spelling of the Mauritanic family-name > (see 
La famille pbs, by Neubauer, Rev. des Et. J., IV, 47); to this 
family belongs Jehuda (Catal. Bodl., p. 1300), author of 
spvon 7pp (a plagiarism of "won Nn by Israel al-Naqua, 
according to Schechter, Monatsschrift, 1885, p. 116, 238), 
and of metrical »3 "2% (MS. Reggio 20, Neub. 2306*: Car- 
moly gave to his MS. 104 A, the fictitious title atm nm», 
the author is called ben Abraham, he wrote in Flemsen). 
Jehuda b. Salomo yo, Commentator of Raschi (see Neu- 
bauer, Rev. des Et. J., V, 47), is the same who is mentioned 
by Josef al-Aschkar (J. Q. R., VI, 401, n. 6); Salomo 
Kohen pxda ;3 in Seville, and his son-in-law Moses pxba }2 
in Resp. of Ascher, n. 86) (f. 123, col. 3, ed. Ven.), probably 
by an error, is to be corrected yrds; Zunz (Zur Gesch., 
p-. 253) called Jehuda also Velez; which is certainly not 
the genuine form. 

277. 353(x) (al-Kalbi, Suj., p. 223) is the old reading 
of the notorious Chiwi ; recently the reading ‘2525s al-Balkhi 
(of Balkh, Suj., p. 42) has been preferred; see the article 
of Israelsohn in the Rev. des Et. J., XVII, 310, XX, 284, 
289, 306, 307. 

278, m5 (Khaluf, or Khuluf?), Resp. Josef ibn Megas, 
n. 174 (Zunz, Ges. Schriften, II, 28); Kh. ibn Musa ibn 
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Susan b. Makluf, copyist of MS. Bodl. (Neub. 438, corrected 
p. 1152) in Malaga, 1447.* 

278°, »a(bx) (al-Kalibi, or Kuleibi?), Amram b. Rabbi 
Mas‘ud (Kohut, Light of Shade, p. 18, Neub. 2346). 

278°, mb (Kullijja?), female name, Firkowitz, Abne 
Sikk., p. 35. D. 126. 

arg. Soa(bx) (al-Khalil? the friend). The Arabs call 
Abraham the friend (of Allah), and hence his abode Hebron; 
al-Khalili is a man of Hebron (Suj., p. 96; H. Kh., VII, 
1129, n. 4843, 4844). For Don Isak dab the MS. of Turin 
(no. 20, apud Pasinus, n. 50, p. 52, apud B. Peyron) has 
been copied. See also under nx. 

280. ey (Khuleif) ben Abraham ben jy (? Monatsschr., 
1870, p. 446, Neubauer gives Khalif); Samuel m3, apud 
Sambari, p. 153, the diminutive of 953. Comp. Abba xp>n 
(Talmud 3’3, f. 123).* 

281. me%5 (Khalifa, the successor, especially of Muham- 
med, in the European languages shortened “ Calif”) is also 
a proper name (Fihrist, Index, p. 221, col. 3; Jakut, Index, 
p- 418). It occurs in Resp. of Simon Duran, III, 178, 
incorrect xp‘>3, and frequently in the List of subser. Moses 
Khalifa ben Malka (a. 1778) is the author of ‘px 92 (so 
correctly in Ben Jacob’s edition of Azulai, I, 146, where 
only the reference to the other work is wanting, comp. 
Zunz, Ges. Schr., Il, 28) and of a 77; details upon the 
author, his full name and his works, are contained in an 
article, “ Kalika (read Khalifa) ben Malka,” by Is. Block, 
in the Rev. des Et. J., XIV, 114. Jakob b. Kh. (not Kalifa), 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 1802.* See also a4nn. 

282. 9325 (Khalaf) is an old and very frequent Arabic 
nom. propr. (Index of the Fihrist, p. 221, of Jakut, p. 416, 
417; Index of Persons, ‘Hadji Kh., VII, 1128, and almost 
every index of names)', neither is it very rare among the 


1 Ali ben Khalef (Spanish : Jalaf or Halaf or Alaf, incorrectly), translated 
by Isak [ibn Sid? Die Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 617], see my notes to Baldi, p. 45; 
Etudes sur Zarkali, pp. 67 and 117 of the separate edition; comp. abu 
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Jews. Firkowitz, in the Catalogue of his MSS. (n. 714 
and 764, see below), remarks, that this name is a substitute 
(mp3) for the Hebrew 25> (Kaleb). I suppose that this is 
a mere conjecture founded on the similarity of both; but 
really we find the reading 95> instead of Kaleb, in the 
beginning of the tenth century (Kaleb b. Ahron Serdjado, 
see Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr., X, 172). But there it seems 
only a varia lectio. In later times we find, Kh. b. Abraham 
b. Ahron, who composed a hymn in the Karaitic x21n 
(Pinsker, App., p. 139; Firkow., n. 764); Kh. dxdadx (2), 
Pinsker, p. 117 (omitted in the Index). Kh. b. David 
al-Tawili, see under yp», where it seems to answer to the 
Hebrew npn ; Jeschua b. Khalaf, Resp. of Isak ibn Megas, 
n. 152 (not mentioned by Zunz). 

283. fnd5 (Khalfa), proper name known by the celebrated 
Arabic bibliographer ‘Hadji Kh. and others, occurs as far as 
I have noticed only once; Kh. axiyxdx 2 and his son 
Chajjim (Abraham b. David, ed. Neubauer, p. 75; in Jucha- 
sin, ed. Cracovia, f. 128°, npbp is a misprint); not “Agab” 
(J. Q. &., VIII, 218). 

284. nab3 (Khalfun, “Jalfun,” Zedner) is perhaps origin- 
ally a diminutive of Khalaf; although I have not noticed 
an instance of it; as a family name it occurs still in the 
List of subser. A Jew sw" (see above, no. 175”*) b. Khalfun 
is quoted by Zahrawi, and ibn “Chalfun” is mentioned in 
the Greek translation of ibn al-Djezzar corrupted into Chal- 
farn (Catal. Bodl., p. 835, which note escaped the notice of 
Bacher, Zeitschr. D. M. G., XXXVI, 409; see also the 
quotations in the Catal. of Hebr. MSS. of Berlin, 2. Abth., 
p. 29, n. 186, Isak b. 1953, apud Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., II, 
p- 3, Where the notes are wanted, perhaps only in my copy). 
It seems to me, that the Hebrew name jyabn—for instance, 
Ch. b. Ahron (in a fragment of Mr. Adler); Saadia b. 
David b. Ch. al-Tawili (1484, see under by»); Elieser b. 
*]-Hasan Ali b. Khalaf ben Abd al-Malik &c., of Cordova (449 H.) apud 


ibn Paschkual, ‘Silla ed. 1882, p. 407, n. 887; and Ali b. Khalaf b. Dsi 
1-Nun &c., at Cordova (ob. 13. Djumada, I, 498 H., ib. p. 416, n. 409). 
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Ch. and Ch. b. Ulla in Egypt (Jos. Sambari, p. 133, 1. 4, 
and 10);* Abraham Ch. b. David, scribe of MS. Berlin, 
n. 101—is to be derived from the Arabic Khalfun (see also 
under 953), and not from DON (exchanger, banker, in modern 
Hebrew), which seems to be translated from a European 
language, and never occurs, as far as I know, as a proper 
name; a family of that name (sometimes inexactly spelt 
yip5n) seems to have originated in France, where in modern 
times it has got the form Halphan or Alphen; see the 
pedigree in Cutal. Bodl., p. 2873 ; Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 66, 
XX, 128, XXI, 116, &c.; the same appears, as I believe, in 
the Italian Alfuno (Rev. Et. J., XIX, 142), and the French 
Alfenne (ibid., p. 303). 

po, see pxds. 

284°. ‘553? Josua (MS. Bodl., Neub. 558). 

285. orbx Sens (Kamal al-Daula, perfectness of the 
state), Obadja, called K. al-D. ‘Abd al-Khalik, at Bagdad, 
for whom it was written, A. 1311, MS. Berlin, n. 107 (Catal., 
p- 74), was certainly considered as a grandee. 

286. 273 32 pond in the List of subscribers seems not 
a proper name of the father, oxD is Sason (now Sassoon), 
see under p. Jakob b. Saul b. pos, MS. Bodl., Neub. 2334 ; 
Levi b. Jakob, ibid., n. 270. 

ois, see by. 

286%, 193.* 

287. nmp> (Kasmuna), a poetess (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 
14, against Kayserling, who calls her “Xemona” ; the same 
objection, that Spanish XY cannot be rendered by Arabic 
uS, is valid against “ Ximene,” apud Bacher, Monatsschr., 
XX, 1871, p. 186). 

288. ‘pra (2), Chajjim (Conforte, f. 41, 42; Sambari, 
p- 161). 

288". AANTD? Chananel, MS. Bodl., Neub. 577; perhaps 
ben Samuel? Catal. Bodl., p. 2463. 

289. oma(bx) (al-K’arim, the liberal, the noble) see “ay 
omabs. XK. al-Din b. Jakob (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1485). 
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Rg oma (Karima, fem. of the preceding), see under 
FOND. 

2g1. p13 (Karam, nobless, nobleness), see under py; 
abu ’1-Karam, in Egypt (thirteenth cent., Monatsschr., 
1896-7, p. 504). 

292. “INDIS(ON) (Khwrasani, of Khorasan), Jehuda b. Josef 
(MS. Munich, 78, &c.). 

[iNBID? is, according to Zunz, Lit., p. 339, a name of Josef 
b. Jakob Kalai, but p. 686 (Nachtr., p. 21) he gives the 
acrostic jin jNB19 73, which shows that it must be a name 
of his father Jacob, who was perhaps the fin. Zunz pro- 
poses xopupaios with a sign of interrogation ; the form jxBn> 
looks more like a Semitic one; see jxEry. | 

293. axn3 (Kattab, scribe, the Hebrew 75D), Moses b. 
Josef (Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 111; my Handbuch, p. 95, n. 
1356, and Zusdtze, p. 453, on ‘3nd = eg Katubi); comp. 
SnS2. 

294. wina(dx) ibn al-K.? in Dania (Spain), see Abraham 
b. David, p. 75, ed. Neubauer, where the various readings 
give no satisfactory explanation. 

295. Wn> (Kathir, much), MS. Berlin, p. 68, n. 101, abu 
’1-K. (Jew. Lit., p. 319, n. 43). 


7 1 
wind, see o¥x. 


296. "wd (Lawi), the proper name Levi, and al-Lawi, the 
Levite, both occurring in the name of the well-known son 
of the Karaite Jefet ha-Levi (see under jon). We find also 
bby, the Hebrew form with the Arabic article. The Hebrew 
é (zere) is commonly rendered in Arabic by 4, and so the 
Greek yn. J. Babad (Uber jiid. und christl. Vor- und 
Zunamen (most German and Slavonic), Wien, 1894 (separate 
ed. of the Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, edited by Bloch, 
pp. 148-50, 168-72 of the same year), p. 13) pretends that 


1 4 is sometimes an aphaeresis of the article 5x, for instance, jon}, Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XVI, 33, note 11, and °N%, n. 3or. 
VOL. XI. K 
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Levi is not used as a proper name! He forgot not only the 
dozen and more Levi's in the Talmud, but also the renowned 
Levi b. Abraham, and even L. b. Gerschom (125)! 


ond, see ‘nnd. 

AyOND with vowel-letter 8, see Fu). 

ymxo in the List of subscribers seems to be Larido, 
derived from the Arabic max (Larida)=Illerda in Spain. 

297. 3 (Labb) ibn, family-name, is not the Hebrew Leb; 
comp. Ali b. Labb, apud Casiri, p. 101, n. 90; * the foremost 
known scholar of that family is Josef (Catal. Bodl., p. 1502), 
and Isak b. 35, apud Wolf, III, n. 1229», is to be corrected BY) 
(Conforte, f. 34 and 37). But already in the eleventh cent. 
abu Ibrahim ibn L. lived at Granada, mentioned by Moses 
ibn Ezra (very probably identical with Isak, mentioned by 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Comm. to Dan. xi. 31; Catal. Bodl., lc. 
and Add.). 

298. 1329 Efraim ibn, apud Wolf, ITI, p. 1069, is printed so 
in the book quoted by Wolf, f. 31, col. 41, and we have not 
sufficient reason to correct it tabs; Labbaz would be the 
intensive form, and 125$x (sec under jn) a defective form. 
5 signifies also: “ medicina illevit (vulnus).” 

299. wna (Labrat, or Librat), Dunasch (see wx) ben 
(according to my opinion = ibn, so that ibn L. is a family- 
name, Catal. Bodl., p. 897). Dukes (Lit.-Bl. d. Or., XI, 267) 
has created “ Samuel b. Librat ” out of the allocution of our 
Dunasch pid wa no Symw (“Samuel is dead, O son of 
Labrat,” Geiger, Sal. Gabirol, p. 77). No other instance of 
that name is known, nor its explanation. Should it be of 
romance origin? perhaps Lawrat ? 

300. vd, wind (not ew) (Ladjis ?) ibn, a family-name ? 
Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 44. 

301. Sy05 Jakob, apud Sambri, pp. 107 and 114, seems to 
be an error, or an aphaeresis of ‘wbx (al- Wali, prefect 2). 


1 The funeral speeches in 5xow px by Samuel Avila are not mentioned 
by Jellinek (v20n7 D Zp), but they are enumerated by Wolf. 
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The same aphaeresis appears in pnd for pndx (see under 
pxn), and perhaps in some other modern names beginning 
with 5. I do not think that the conjunctive form of the 
letters Sx has anything to do with the omission of the x. 
I am not sure about the names ‘3115 and “py, in the List 
of subscribers, whether they are shortened from ‘nbs, &e. 

301. sa2(bx) (al-Lawani?), David in mon (Yemen 2), 
1492 (?the dates are not correctly calculated by Neub., MS. 
Bodl. 2493). Against Kohut (Light of Shade, p. 12) see the 
addition, s. v. "ND. 

302. Ho (Luf, or Lauf?) ibn, Samuel, to whom Isak 
‘yinn directed a mystical explanation (MS. Benzian, 25 F, 
see Hebr. Bibliogr., XXI, 29; for Isak b. Abraham ‘yin7 
Jakob ha-Levi translated a medical treatise; this circum- 
stance is omitted in Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 801). Gross, Gall. 
Jud., p. 244 (comp. 39), explains without hesitation (“sans 
doute”) 5 by Loup, because Is. Loeb (Rev. Et. J., XIV, 68) 
gives “Cresques Loup >.” But this transcription of the 
Hebrew name, is even there not very probable, and it is 
inadmissible in the connexion with 2bn, which was unknown 
to Loeb. 

302°, sprp.* 

302°. ond?) (La‘hmi?), Jehuda et Simon Lahmi (Rev. Lt. 
J., XIV, 302), are probably not to be derived from a Slavonic 
town (Brod, Brody), as it may be the case in other places 
(Gross, Gall. Jud., p. 305). Doubtful is pnxd (ond), Arab. 
Lé‘him (butcher), Rev. Et. J., XIX, 158; Suj., p. 230, has 
only La‘h‘hdm, fleshmonger. 

303. rs) (Latimi), ibn, Josef b. Scheschet, Catal. Bodl., 
p- 1531. 

304. 90d (Latif, subtil, liberal), ébn, or ibn al-L., family- 
name, already in the thirteenth cent. (Sabbatblatt, 1844, 
p. 156; Catal. Bodl., p. 1131 and Add.; Jiid. Schriften tiber 
Geographie Palaest., p. 19, 0. 25 of the separate ed.) ; Moses, 
author of mw quoted by Asarja de Rossi, see Index, ed. 
Cassel, p. 155, Wolf, n. 1591 (A. 1466-1477 ?), MS. Halber- 

K 2 
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stam 333, f. 58°, Catal., p.60. “Abenladep,” a. 1462-1467, 
apud Lagumina, Doc., II, 18, 40, n. 495, p. 42, n. 496. 
Schorr (he-Chaluz, XII, 144, omitted in the Catal. of the 
Hebr. MSS. in Munich, n. 33) gives still the worse form 
sroxd; Meir ibn L. (MS. Bodl., Neub. 100). 

305. "155(bx)? Abu ’l-Ridha al-‘Attar al-L.? Harkavy 
(Meassef Nidd., p. 183). Suj., p. 230, and Suppl., p. 196, 
has only oi Lakazi near Derbend. 

306. 7335? Jakob (Sambari, p. 156). 

we, see pri. 


a) 

306°. OND (Mddjid 2).* 

307. tuxd (Madjuz?), Moses b. pnw at Gerba, 1881 
(;pt 25 ’D). 

308. mn? Mazouze (Cazés, p. 349). I do not know 
why this name was substituted for Musa, apud Wolf, I, 
Pp: 374, n. 616, see under xpvw. 

309. AMFDND, or D’IOND, Maserdjoje (Maserdjaweih) or 
Masardjis, a physician and translator (A. 683). I have 
asserted the identity of the persons and names and promised 
to prove it (Al-Farabi, p. 166; Z.D. M. G., XX, 431 [quoted 
without my name in Fliigel’s notes to Fihrist, II, 143], 
XXIV, 362; Rohlf's Deutsch. Archiv fiir Gesch. d. Med., 
II, 443). The derivation of the name from Mar Serdjis 
(Baumstark quoted in Z. D. M. G., L, 364) is with respect 
to philology and history objectionable. 

310. AYND? or N¥ND, David b. Ahron “p nad (Catal. Bodl., 
p- 2874; Hebr. Bibliogr., XXI, 74). The form with 7 could 
be of Arabic origin (Md‘sa). 

311. JANI (Mubarak, benedictus), Hebrew translation of 
JID; but Jaw, apud Harkavy (Sichron, V, 1, p. 225), is 
certainly an error, and the transcription “Mobarrek” not 
well printed.* M. is the name of the father and of the son 
of Salama ibn Rahmun (see under nmxdp), comp. Salomo 
b. Meborach, author of a Lexicon with the title al-Tajsir 
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(a—e2/!), apud Harkavy (Stade’s Zeitschr. f. Altt. W., 1881, 
P- 159)- 

312. 713(dx)? Elasar, apud Zunz, Lit., p. 519. 

312, Two .* 

313. Duds)? David, MS. Bodl. (XVI. sec., Neub. 2553), 
perhaps ‘3730(bx) (al-Magrabi = Hebr. sxyo, a man of the 
west), for instance the Karaite Samuel; comp. a1305x jax 
(Catal., Neubauer, p. 660). 

314. “wTm(dx) (al-Mudari?) ibn, Jehuda ha-Kohen b. 
Elasar (Elieser ?) of Aleppo (thirteenth cent.), Commentator 
of the Talmud (see Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 131; MS, Almanzi 
225, not to be found in the list of G. Margoliouth); MS. 
Bodl. (Neub. 438”, and Add.; on the name Justo, see Catal. 
Bodl., 1541, and Rev. Et. J., XIX, 81); unfortunately Jehuda 
is wanted in the Index, p. 950; Michael (Or ha-Chayjim, 
p- 438) gives "wixnds, and the editor has left the scanty 
article without supplement. 

315. WD (Mudawwar, round), Elia ibn al-M. was a poet 
(in Arabic language) in Spain, and see Abu ’1-Bajjan 
(}8'2). 

316. nm (Madina), the Spanish family-name Medina, 
transported to the east and Italy, is originally Arabic. 

aN, see 7NMD. 

316. 33m (Muhadsdsib) with following pbx (al-Din, 
corrector, or purificator of the religion), and shortly al-M. ; 
see the Index of ibn abi O‘seibia, pp. 105 and 134; for 
instance, Abu *l-Fadhail ben al-Nakid, ob. 1188 in Egypt 
(Os., II, 115, Hebr. Bibliogr., XV, 129 ; Leclere, Hist., IT, 55) ; 
his son abu ’l-Faradj took the Turban; abu ’l-Hasan, 
grandfather of Samuel b. Muwaffak Jakob, see MS. Berlin 
(Abth. 2, p. 53). Several Samaritans, see apud Wiistenfeld, 
n. 214, and p. 142, n. 50 (Os., I, p. 223, two lines); comp. 
Zeitschr. D. M. G., XXII, 530, and MS. Brit. Mus., Or. 1140? 
(p. 518). 

316°. sIAD.* 

3164, INAAD, see ANN. 
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317. Abo! (Muanisa, affable, familiar, gentle), proper 
name of women (Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 68). 

317°. ‘a1 ~(Mugrabi=Magrabi, Monatsschrift, 1898, 
p. 96). 

318. Iino? (Muhdar?), Jakob (Jellinek, Kontres ha- 
Maspid, p. 23); probably for 7771. 

319. NZD? Jomtob (Sambari, p. 156) looks like Arabic ; 
but I suspect some error; perhaps the correct reading is 
»x21030 Mantovani? or Mantovano? Both forms vary in 
many Italian family-names. 

319°. Say (Muwakkil or Mukil?), Josef b. Jakob b. M. 
(fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

320. Syo(bx) (Muli? Almoli), Salomo (Catal. Bodl., s.v.) ; 


see NO. 343. 

wor, see 25. 

321. jos or pow (Mumin, believer), List of subser., the 
Yod is a vowel-letter. 

322. Axo (Mumina), fem. form of the preceding name, 
female proper name (Zunz, Ges. Schriften, II, 43). 

323. ma (Muna), fem. proper name (Zunz, 1. c., sub 322); 
perhaps an abbreviation of na" ? 

324. NDID and AD w* (instead of pw, Musa, i.e. Mosé), 
also “ibn Musa” as a family-name (see also under armen) ; 
see Catal. Bodl., p. 2018 (comp. MS..Carmoly 100). In 
Sicily we find a. 1469 “ Musa Xacca,” 1479 “Musa Mani- 
glieri,’ 1490 Musa of Palermo (Lagumina, Docum.., II, 61, 
D. 502, p. 261, n. 631, p. 476, n. 779). sow apud Kohut 
(Light of Shade, p. 19), and the whole passage is to be 
corrected ; Abraham ibn ‘pw (MS. Bodl., Neub. 2376). 

324. DW, see ‘Sy. 

325. ppyoOx) (al-Muwaffak) means, according to Hammer, 
Lit., VII, 555, 0. 8133, “Der von Gott Bescherte”! but really 
it is only the abbreviated title (Lakab) Muwaffak al-Din 
with the article, which must be omitted in the status 
constructus. All such titles are abbreviated in the same 


: inilye ; in the following words the ) is mostly a vowel-letter. 
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way, for instance, al-Muhadsdsib, al-Schams=S. al-Din. 
Fiirst (Kar., II, 50) deforms the name into Almufak. There 
seems to be no special connexion between this title and 
any proper name; we find it joined to various names in the 
Index of H. Kh., and if it occurs several times with Jews, 
Samaritans, and Christians, whose name is Jakob, it is a 
mere accident, because such titles are seldom given to the 
posterity of a man. The instances which I have noted 
are to be found in Egypt and partly with Karaites; they 
are: in the twelfth cent. Hibat Allah ibn Djami, perhaps 
(comp. Natanel al Fajjumi) father of Jakob (see nddx jan, 
also Geiger, Jiid. Z.,I1X, 174); Muw. b. Schu‘a (=Jeschua), 
ob. 1183, see the article in Zeitschr. D. M. G., XXV, 502; 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XI, 57; Hammer did not find this author 
in his copy of O'seibia; Leclere (Hist., II, 56) transcribes 
the name “ Chasua,” but does not explain it. Soon after 
this, M. O'seibia (II, 118) mentions abu ’1-Barakat Muw. 
ibn Sch‘aja (\,.22'=nyw), a Karaite, who died at the age of 
81 years, and was followed in his profession by his son 
“Said al-Daula” (which seems to be incorrect, instead of 
Sadid? see under 1D). The repeated article of Hammer 
(l.c.), and its astonishing blunders, are illustrated by the 
article of O'seibia in the Zeitschrift D. M. G., XXV, 503. 
Leclere (II, 56) transcribes the name “ ben Chacha,” although 
he saw “Chaia” in Wiistenfeld. A copy of (Pseudo-) 
Salmon ben Jerocham (Pinsker, App., pp. 63, 64, and text, 
p. 22) is written in the house of Jacob called al-Scheikh 
paw. Samuel b. al-Scheikh al-Muw. Jakob wrote the 
medical work 33n22>x of Suleiman b. al-‘Haffats, MS. Berlin, 
246, and I have suggested (Catal., Abth. 2, p. 96) the identity 
of the two Jakobs; Samuel wrote MS. Berlin 201 (p. 50), 
A. 1435. The Samaritan author Muw. al-Din Ja‘akub ben 
(?) abi Is‘hak, ob. 1282; the Christian author Muw. al-Din 
Jaakub ibn Siklan or Saklab, who was about (2,.> (3) 
550 ‘H. (1184) in Jerusalem (and ob. soon after 1229), was 
the father of abu Man‘sur Sadid al-Din (O'seibia, II, 114, 
1 Above, vol. IX, p. 608, read ww. 
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116; Wiistenfeld, Aerzte, p. 122, n. 217; Leclere, II, 52, 53, 
and again p.171! Hammer, VII, 520, n. 8106, confuses the 
son with the Jew Sadid, see under wp); soon after this 
Christian lived another, Muw. al-Din Ja‘akub ibn al Koff 
(O'seibia, I, 239), father of the renowned author and physician 
abu ’1-Faradj ibn al-Koff (the notice of his death, a. 1286 
apud Wiistenfeld, l.c., n. 241, belongs to the celebrated 
Abulfaragius Barhebraeus, who is sometimes confused 
with his contemporary homonyme). 

Shp, see Snxpn. 

JID, see PMD. 

326. Ger, due (Muril, Mural), seems originally a 
European modification of the Hebzew Samuel (Arab. Sam- 
wil), which in Germany became “Sanwel” 5»311, whence 
the English Zangwil with nasal pronunciation); Morel, 
Maurel, is in the middle ages very frequent, especially in 
France (Gross, Gallia Jud., pp. 714, 715, Morel, anno 1321, 
see Rev. Et. J., XIX, 248 ff, 253; Moraul, ib. p. 254);* 
perhaps its origin is M/uel, and the 1 is inserted between 
the two vowels (hiatus); by» is probably enlarged in 
analogy of some names ending in tal (Catal. Bodl., p. 2518; 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 96, comp. Ascher... “Turiel” (?) 
1349 at Toledo, apud Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 413). We have 
found abu ’l-‘Hasan b. (ibn) Muril (under jon), whom 
Neubauer would identify with abu Ibrahim, quoted by 
Josef ibn Aknin (Monatsschr., 1870, p. 446); but two such 
Kunyas are not yet attested. Perhaps the Romance-form 
has been adopted by Jews who spoke Arabic (comp. }173). 

327. wavin(dx) (read Musnino or Mosnino), the o at the 
end is either the Arabic vowel of the nominative, or Spanish ; 
yt! means, according to Jellinek, orator ; Catal. Bodl., 
p- 1770, under Moses, the most renowned of that old family 
to which belonged Abraham’, Josef, Samuel, and Simon, 


* Comp. Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 64, where the form Sabel is to be added, 
which has become in Germany a family-name. 
2 A. 1592 (MS. Mich. 20, Neub. 1602), 1539 (?), apud Neub., Aus der 
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besides Jehuda, 1543, at Rome (Vogelst. and Rieger, IT, 420), 
and Senton (Schemtob?) Almoynino (?) 1492 in Elne, 
France (Rev. Et. J., XV, 142).* 

328. neta (Musa‘h, iocus?), Elasar, or Elieser ibn M., ob. 
at Toledo a. 1205 (Juchasin, f. 132, ed. Cracau ; ed. London, 
p- 221, 1. 5, reads nm, hence Med. Jew. Chron., pp. 94, 103 ; 
Conforte, f. 13 and f. 18); Samuel b. Josef and Abraham 
about 1310-1340 at Toledo (Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 425). 
"328%, syoI.* 

329. inno (Mu‘hadjir?) perhaps more correctly “3NAD, 
abu Ishak ibn M. in the twelfth cent. (Catal. Bodl., p. 1808, 
1809, Polem. und Apolog. Lit., Pref., p. 8), different from 
aan (see this Art.*). 

330. joxnp (Ma‘hasin), abu ’1-M., a Kunya (Maimonides, 
in his letter to Josef ibn Aknin, calls him swonn pn, the 
judge, the pious, Munk, Notice sur Joseph ben-Jehuda, p. 26 
of the separate edition). 

331. Ind (Mu‘habb? the beloved? comp. 213n»), Pinsker, 
p. 121. 

331°. manp.* 

332. a1anp (Ma‘hbub, beloved), Hebr. a1nx, Resp. of Josef 
ibn Megas, n. 152 (not mentioned by Zunz, Ges. Schr., 
IT, 28). 

332°. Srp Ma‘halli (Sujuti, p. 238), see 1yoN. 

[son Mu‘hammad does not occur with the Jews, see 
§ 8, p. 609.] 

332°. jon (Mu‘hsin).* 

333. oan (Ma‘hfuts, memoria servatus, vel servandus), 
MS. Lyon, 9 (Neubauer, Rapport, p. 565); in Yemen (MS. 
Berlin, n. 101, Verz, p. 68). 

333°. "BD (Mutsaffar, victorious), Musa b. Mutsaffar 
b. ‘Husein, collated MS. Bodl., Neub. 602. 

334. nvobx (Almeida, a well-known town), Isak Alm. b. 
Sam. Alm. in MS. Cambridge, 15 (Catal. by Schiller, p. 23, 
comp. Zedner, p. 44). 

Petersb. Bibliothek, pp. 143, 144, where Isak Serachja xm read -xouKx ; apud 
Gurland, in Hammayid, 1867, p. 134 DNND DPR! 
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335. pio (Majmun, the fortunate, Hebr. ny), also pon 
(MS. Bodl., Neub. 859) and pox, a frequent proper 
name (see the Article in Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 110)', best 
known by the father of Moses b. Moses, hence in modern 
works called Maimonides; the form ‘x seems not of 
Arabic origin (Catal. Bodl., p. 1862) and designates especially 
the Mischne Thora of Maimonides. The name and family- 
name Maimon, Maymon, &e., occur in south European 
sources of the Middle Ages, for instance, in Montpellier 
(Rev. Et. J., XTX, 266); Bracone Maimoni was, 1459, in 
Sicily (Lagumina, Docwm., II, 4, n. 468).* 

336. anon (Majmuna), the fem. form of the preceding 
name (at Cordova, apud Casiri, I, 96), see Zunz, Ges. Schr., 
II, 43. 

337. xvevo? This name is given to the renowned astrologer 
Maschallah (nbdx xw xo), and reminds us of the Talmudical 
R. nwen (= Moses?). But the same name of a Jewish Wezir 
of Aziz in Damascus seems only an erroneous reading for 
nwa (= Manasse), see Hebr. Bibliogr.; VIII, 146. 

338. mena? A very questionable name upon which I do 
not like to repeat or even to multiply the suggestions of our 
recent scholars ; I prefer to refer to the last special Article 
of Dr. Poznanski, Meswi al-Okbari [or Baalbeki?], chef 
d'une secte, &e., Rev. Et. J., XXXIV (1897), p. 162 ff.* 

339. DNaD (Makarim, acts of generosity), composed with 
abu forms an honourable Kunya (§ 2, p. 229); Josef, called 
(pnt) abu ’l-Mak. b. Moses (A. 1145), and al-Sheikh abu 
’]-Mak. ibn y*p) occur in the fragments of Mr. Adler.* 

339°. 20x) (al-Makki or Mekki, of Mekka)? David b. 
Saadel (Pinsker, App., p. 64). 


340. M20 (Makluf, prepossessed, captured ?), not “Makh- 


! Barhun b. Maimun (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 100, comp. § 20, N. 92, and 
R. Barhun, author of two works, apud J. Sambari, p. 162) ; Samuel b. Isak 
yo" j2 DITA (about 1300), see Letterbode, IV, 163 ; the Hebrew words do not 
appear, ib. p. 168, 1.3; M. b. Mas‘ud, MS. Bodl., Neub. 1492. ‘vp pone 
in MS. Halberstam 231, seems to be an error for En (=Senhor) Maimon. 
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luf” (Neub. 2113); Zunz, Ges. Schr., IT, 29 ; to his quotations 
we can add others, see Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 33, note 2, 59, 
and as late as 1818 (Catal. of the MSS. in Berlin, Abth. 2, 
p- 24, n. 181, where 1718 is a printer's error) ; already in the 
twelfth century a witness called M. is quoted in a Resp. of 
Maimonides, f. 20°, ed. Amst.; A. 1217 a man named M. 
occurs in a fragment of Mr. Adler; Isak b. M. in MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 1293. M. ‘pytp possessed MS. Bodl., Neub. 885. 

341. aNnsn(x) (al-Mukhtar, the selected), mentioned by 
Benjamin of Tudela, f. 45, 49°, ed. Asher; the English 
translation, p. 88, gives “ Umokhtar,” instead of “and M.”; 
Zunz, ib. vol. II, p. 123. At almost the same time (1153), 
we shall find that name under the Article .y3._ Is Zedakta 
b. wwnnn (J. Q. B., IX, 120) a misprint ? 

342. won? Jehuda (Resp. of Jeh. b. Ascher, f. 26, n. 77); 
Levi (ib., f. 38, 1. 6 from bottom). 

343. Sp or Syn(bx) (Almuli, commonly Almoli), Salomo, 
Catal. Bodl., p. 2281 ; see also no. 320. 

344. Mn(x) (al-Mali‘h, the beautiful, the good, Zedner, 
pp. 441; 512, “ Almalech’”’), family-name, recent. 

345. pon(dx) (al-Malik, king, possessor), family-name, 
Abraham (Catal. Bodl., p. 665, List of subscr.). ‘ 

346. $0? I am not sure about the pronunciation and 
the origin of this family-name with ibn in Fez, which 
commonly is considered as Hebrew (Melek, Salomo, Catal. 
Bodl., p. 2371; Zedner, p. 729; Baruch of uncertain age, 
Wolf, ITI, p. 162, n. 424 ¢; commentator of Abot, wanting 
in Benjacob’s Thesaurus, p. 158); but it is probably one 
of the Arabic words for king, the most common of which 
is Malik with short vowels (Melik). 

I collect here some forms or derivations of the same 
word, which are not altogether sure—indeed a family of 
names, perhaps belonging to one family, only differing in 
orthography and pronunciation, which may be inquired 
into by those who have access to the sources. 

fxm (Malka, a fem. form, but also for the abstractum, 
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Dominium), Jehuda b. Nissim ibn M. (not bn, apud Wolf, 
TH, n. 753°), author of an Arabic work (1365, Hebr. 
Ubersetz., p- 405). Rapoport’s combination of M. with paxw 
(Geiger, Zeitschr., I, 133) was groundless. 

xabn (7 70m), grandfather of Jehuda Korijjat (see 110 
wow, II, f. 13° infra), is probably inexact. 

woop (Malk‘an), Hibat Allah abu ’l-Barakat at Bagdad, 
twelfth cent., incorrectly “Melea,” apud d’Herbelot, III, 
265, see Wiistenfeld, Arab. Aerzte, n. 177. 

1D or 35D (Molko, Molco, Molcho), for instance, the 
renowned proselyte Salomo (Catal. Bodl., p. 2373 ; Monats- 
schr., 1884, p. 526; MS. Munich, 356);* Isak (Jellinek, 
Kontr. ha-Maspid, p. 27; Zedner, p. 558: Molco); Josef 
(several, partly confounded by Fiirst, Bibl. Jud., II, 378 ; 
see Catal. Bodl., n. 288; Conforte, f. 49°, 1. 8; Zedner, l.c., 
and below under ‘25p); Saul (Jell., le. p. 40). Mulk in 
Arabic is royalty, &c. 

+25, the pronunciation is uncertain; Ezra M. called one 
of his books wpa ‘nbn, according to Ps. Ixviii. 25, which 
allusion to the name of the author does not prove its exact 
pronunciation. Catal. Bodl., p. 973, gives “Molchi, Malchi’’? 
Zedner, p. 508 “Malci.” In the Index of the Med. Jew. 
Chron.,t.II,p. xxxiv: Josef 1051, 170, is not to be found there, 
wherefore I cannot verify the name, which might be 2p 
and not different from one of the Josefs mentioned above?* 

347. “w20(x) (al-Munadi, the crier), Salim al-M. (Har- 
kavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 347), perhaps not a family-name, 
but a designation of the business of the individual. 

348. oa (Munadim, compotor), abu ’1-M. ha-Kohen 
ben Salama (1155, Harkavy, l.c., p. 181). 

348°. ‘mam0.* 

349. 3330? Aznikam called abu ’1-M. (Pinsker, App., 
p- 94), perhaps = 37830 abu ’1-Manadib, father of lamenta- 
tions (= "ppn) ? 

350. Sen (Mandil 2), proper name of a poet, Luzzatto, 
Letters, VIII, 1201, see also mr and S4n3. 
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350°. jo? daughter of Rabbi Sa‘dun (Resp. of Sal. 
Duran, no. 464, wanting ap. Zunz, Ges. Schr., I, 43). 

354. rmx) (al-Manzali, from a place in Yemen ?), 
Ahron b. Schalom and Ja‘hja b. Da’id (MS. Berlin, Abth. 2, 
p. 26, and p. g first line). 

352. Sinop (Man‘hul, meagre 2), see under 4D. 

353. ‘30 (x20 in Hebrew letters, Mwna, seed), abu ’1-M., 
a Kunya perhaps of Ibrahim (§ 11, p. 619); in a fragment 
of Mr. Adler I found Josef, son of abu ’1-M., but unfortu- 
nately the proper name is not given; see also 7Noy. 

354. 30, probably not Minir (Catal. Bodl., p. 3005, 
n. 8914, see also Schorr, ha-Chaluz, IX, 55; Kayserling, 
Gesch., &e., I, 88, comp. pp. 79, 209), but Munir (resplendent); 
Isak M. (MS. Munich, 64*); Mas‘ud (MS. Berlin, n. 54, Catal, 
p- 27); Schemtob (Conforte, f. 36>; Zunz, Lit., p. 504; MS. 
Halb., 243, f. 64 mpiwa mnorn ?).* 

355. 9200s) (Man‘sur, vulg. Almansor, with, and with- 
out the article a/—victorious, august), a frequent proper 
name, strangely omitted by Zunz (Ges. Schr., II, 29, although 
he knows a poet, Lit., p. 579, viz. Mose b. Jehuda, see Index, 
p- 663, friend of Bedarschi, Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 473 390 
nopnnen verse 18, Landshuth, Onom., p. 196); MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 2443. Recently it has been adopted by Jews called 
Elieser (Frumkin, Eben Schemuel, p. 42), with some con- 
genial sense, referring to the help of God. M. ombx 
(al-Rais), apud Sambari, p. 158, where ay» is a mis- 
print, repeated by Berliner in his edition, p. 76, 1. 3 from 
bottom, corrected in the index of the first ed. (Med. Jew. 
Chron., Il, p. xl); in the last century lived “ Mantsur 
Marzuk” (Zedner, p. 510). Samuel ibn M., author of 
an Arabic Commentary on the Prophets (fourteenth cent.? 
see Harkavy, in Stade’s Zeitschr. f. Alttest. W., 1881, 
p- 158).* 

The Kunya abw Man‘sur is to be found in the twelfth 
century in Egypt with the “Nagid,” Samuel b. Chananja 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2462, V; comp. Gritz, VI, 164, against 
Carmoly, Hist. des Méd., p. 62, who quotes d’Herbelot, s. v. 
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Hafedh, Germ. ed., IT, 613; see also Polem. und Apolog. Lit., 
p- 279; and D. Kaufmann, Monatsschr:, 1895, 1896, p. 417; 
Sambari, p. 156, makes him the author of the Introd. to 
the Talmud, by confusion, comp. Catal. Bodl., p. 2472). 
Abu M. Suleiman b. al-“Haffats, a medical author (fourteenth 
cent. ?), was probably a Karaite (MS. Berlin, n. 246, 2. Abth., 
p- 96). Abu M. words, author of Siradj al-Ukul in 
Yemen (Kohut, Aboo Manzur al-Dhamari’s, &c., Comment., 
1892, comp. under »290). 

355°. “ys? (Man‘suri) Israel b. M., a dubious Karaite 
(Catal. Lugd., p. 182, n. 2). 

356. “won(ds) (al-Masawi?), Harkavy, in his Russian 
article in the Oriental series of the Archaeological Society, 
Petersb., t. viii, 1894, p. 310. 

357. "axXdD (Musafir, traveller), father of myx, see this 
name. 

358. AmpD 1? (sic, Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c., II, 4187, 
A. 1536), a suspected name, and, if correct, would be the 
fem. form of Masnun (acute, smooth, &c.); but I hardly 
believe its correctness, and would venture to read nyo, 
see n. 360. 

359. maoo(bx)? Again I am not sure about the pronuncia- 
tion and signification of this by-name, which is only known 
of Samuel b. Nissim, the Sicilian (“pydx), at Toledo, Com- 
mentator of Hiob, whose date has been rectified by Neubauer 
(JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, II, 1890, p. 526; comp. 
Bacher, Rev. des Et. J., XXII, 1891, p. 135; Benjacob, 
p- 460, n. 160=p. 350, n. 1708). Al-masnut in Arabic is, 
“Socius sine causa irascens” (Freytag, II, 362). 

360. nyo (Mas‘ud, blessed), a frequent proper name, 
strangely omitted by Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 29. We give 
several instances, certainly not all.* 

M. owner of MS. Bodl., Neub. 1919. 

— Amozegh, ib., n. 1162. 

— Asulai (Sambari, p. 160). 

— b. Buzeid (=abu Zeid) ynrn wen, IT, 2, f. 2, not men- 
tioned by Zunz, Lit., p. 579. 
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M. al-Fasi (Jellinek, Kontres ha-Maspid, p. 32). 

—b. Gannon (? 23, Ghirondi, Toledot, p. 228, n. 17; 
Zedner, p. 766 under Tsemach, “M. b. Ganon,” p. 83; Ben 
Ganun, 264, not 514). “Masot Evangena,” Rev. Ht. J., IV, 
58, 74- 

— b. Jeschua and Mas‘ud Salomo, Zunz, Lit., p. 579. 

— Kohen, MS. Bodl., Neub. 1084. 

— b. Moses wins, Neub. 15391, Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch., &e., I, p. 418, comp. p. 117, which alone is quoted 
in the Register, p. 449, because it excludes the appendices. 

— WD, see N. 354. 

— Rakka‘h (?), Catal. Bodl., p. 1681; Zedner, p. 647; 
see np. 

— Sagi Nahor (the blind) ha-Kohen, author of the book 
Gilgulim (Metempsychose), Hebr. Bibliogr., XV, 106; MS. 
Munich, 335. 

— b. Schemtob de Sestiere (?), Vogelst. and Rieger, l.c., 
II, 313. 

— Siciliano, 1540, ib., II, 418. 

— ibn Tabib and Mas‘ud b. Mordechai Beitun (? pea) ; 
wow yep, II, f. 12 infra. 

The following are known by their son’s or another proper 
name, and may partly be identical with the preceding ; 
I hardly believe that it formed a family-name. 

Abraham b. Masu‘d wrote (1574), MS. Carmoly 74, for 
Jakob Schoschan (not “ Susan”). 

Isak b. al-M., MS. Vat. 426; a. “1411,” rather 1371? see 
Catal. Bodl., p. 2702.* 

Isak (b.) M. (in Palestine), 1575, MS. Bodl., Neub. 287, 
see Wolf and Conforte quoted in Catal. Bodl., p. 2702. 

Ja‘isch b. M. Nadjdjar, see under 129. 

Jakob M., MS. Munich, 251. 

Jehuda M. who translated (?) the Sohar into Hebrew 
(Sambari, p. 160; Conforte, f. 68° to 39°; MS. Kauffmann, 
Catal., 25, 0. 199, A. 1586). 

1 Comp. Moses wn, ib. II. 313, and Sabbatai b. Josef e227 (sic), ib., 
II, 419. 
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Mordechai b. M. at Tripolis, Vogelstein and Rieger, II, 156. 

Samuel b. M., ob. end of 1647? xp of Jakob Frances, 
Catal. Bodl., p. 1212. 

myo apud Vogelst. and Rieger, II, 418, a. 1536 is cer- 
tainly corrupted, and see n. 358. 

361. AnyDD (Mas‘uda), fem. form of the preceding name, 
Zunz, Ges. Schr., Il, 43; Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 62. 

362. AnyoD (Sx) Isak b. Salomo ibn al-Mas‘udijja, ob. at 
Toledo, 1349, eighteen years old; Zunz, Zur Gesch., omits 
“ibn.” 

363. oxyo (Ma‘dna?), daughter of Moses (1242, fragment 
of Mr. Adler). 

364. Jrxyo (Mu‘arik, homines prosternens in fuga? 
Kamus, apud Freytag, III, 145); Cazés, p. 349, “ Maarek,” 
probably incorrect, Nissim M. appears in byw nny, by 
Jehuda Djarmun (1886). 

365. “ayn(ss) (al-Muabbiri, expositor? Suj., p. 248%), 
Saadia b. Me‘oded, &c., MS. Berlin dou (2. Abth., p. 8), 
perhaps from a place? 

366. aso (Ma‘idha? res, quae datur pro altera?) really 
a substitute for the Hebrew syn, proper name’, especially 
in Yemen and, at least partly, belonging to the same family. 
Our instances are collected from my Catalogue of the MSS. 
in the Royal Library of Berlin, where I do not quote another 
source. 

Meoded b. David b. Schemarja ha-Levi, n. 108, p. 77. 

Maudha b. Josef b. Suleiman al-"nd, Neub., n. 2333, 
and Add., in the Index, p. 1087, Neub. 2328, where also 
David b. Meoded “px is a misprint. 

Meoded b. Schalom ‘p7xbx, copyist of MS. Bodl., Neub. 
2498.* 

David b. Meoded, copyist of MSS. (Catal. Deinard, 1896, 
pp. 8 and 12). 


* Comp. above, § 19, n. 128, It is not a cognomen (Jac. Loevy, Libr. 
Kohelet versio arab., Lugd. Bat., 1884, p. 4, nota, where he corrects my1Ir0 
in the Catal. of Berlin without quoting a passage) ; the point is in some 
MSS. omitted. 
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Isak b. Josef b. Sa‘id b. Salim b. Ma‘udha ‘ysyx, n. 115, 
P: 95: 

Josef b. Sacharja b. Meoded b. Saadia ‘orpbx, MS. Shapira 7 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 61, n. 1). 

Musa b. Ma‘udha (myyn), n. 92, p. 64. 

Saadja b. Meoded b. Saadia b. Josef, n. 108, p. 77. 

—b. M. b. S. b. Schalom ~ayndx, n. 148, 2. Abth., p. 8 
(fol. 1205). 

Sa'id b. Ma‘udha ~azybx (2), n. 148, ib., whether the same 
and ‘asy>x to be corrected ? 

367. Syn? Zedner, p- 505; Ma‘ali, Hebrew? Mose M. 
Kohen (Sambari, p. 153). 

368. pdyn(dx) (al-Mu‘allim, the teacher), a designation 
which, with the Karaites, seems to have been substituted for 
the Rabbinic titles “Rabbenw” and such like, translated 
into Hebrew swbrn (comp. § 14, p. 120, and infra 5$xp). 
We find also the incorrect transcription o*byo(bx), but every 
passage requires a special inquisition, and likewise the form 
pidyn(dx) which may be a confusion with the partic. pass. 
in the sense of “called” (§ 9, p. 613); see some instances 
in Catal. Codd. h. Lugd., pp. 230, 243 ; Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 
122 (against Fiirst). 

Ibn al-Mu'allim might have become a family-name ; we 
find in the twelfth cent., abu Ajjub Suleiman ibn al-M. and 
abu Jusuf Ja‘akub, &c. (Catal. Bodl., pp. 1812, 1813); David 
b. Elia b. David b. (=ibn) al-M. in Lecci (1414, Hebr. 
Bibliogr., I, 17, n. 4), 1431 at Milan (I forgot to note the 
source). 

369. mpbyn.bx) (al-Mu‘allima, the woman teacher), fem. 
form of the preceding, so the Karaites called (in the eleventh 
cent. ?) the wife of ibn al-Taras (Abr. b. David, p. 79, ed. 
Neub., mndy(bx) with vowel-letter, apud Josef ibn Zaddik, 
ed. Neub., p. 93; the name is omitted in the Index, p. x1). 

370. INoyD, not woyo Samuel, a Karaitic poet, MS. Berlin 
198, Abth. 2, p. 477. Suj., p. 249, derives (s»x\! from the 
names Ma‘amar and Mu‘ammir; the second seems to be 
here excluded by the & (vowel-letter ?).* 
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371. AnyD (Ma‘aruf, known), “al-ma‘aruf bi” with a fol- 
lowing name, mostly a honorary title, or a nickname, or 
any special designation, is an adjective, like al-ma‘alum bi 
(§ 9, p- 613); but there is a Kunya abu ’l-Ma‘aruf, belonging 
to an anonymous Scheikh, in a fragment of Mr. Adler. 

372. prnyn (Ma‘atuk, rescued 2), M. ben Diwan (?) and his 
father Jakob b. Diwan, MS. Hamb. 69 B, Catal., p. 29, 
where I have suggested to emend }™, which precedes (Abd 
al-Rahman b. al-Dajjan); but the absence of the article 
and the repetition of the name, seem to weaken this con- 
jecture ; a family-name “ibn Diwan,” without article, is not 
more probable. 

373. esbd (read OSp0, Mufadhdhal, excellent), abu ’1-M. 
is mentioned in Resp. of Maimonides (Pe’er ha-Dor, n. 153).* 

$73". bvan(by) (al-Mufasckil? or Mufaschkal?), Samuel 
(2), a physician, derided in satirical verses by the Moslim 
ibn ‘Hakam (ibn abi O‘seibia, IT, 152; Hammer, Lit., VII, 
508; Leclerc, Hist., I, 500, has not that Article of Os.). 
j&X2s means confundere, or dubitare, Dozy, Suppl., IT, 269. 

374. snosnx) (al-Madhmuni, from a place ?), Abraham 
b. David (MS. Berlin. 129, 2. Abth., p. 2); Suleiman b. Sa‘id, 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 2498 (Cat., p. 891). 

375. Snxpo or Snxpw (Mukatil, combatant, champion), 
Isak b. (or ibn?) M., only known by a quotation of Jedaja 
ha-Penini (Hebr. Bibliogr., III, 100, n. 2; VI, 12, note). 
Abraham (Resp. of Izak b. Scheschet, n. 511). 

376. ‘Dapp (Makdisi, not “Mukaddisi,” of Beit al-Makdis, 
or Jerusalem, Suj., p. 35¢), see under ‘inn, and Poznaaski, 
Aboul-Faradj., p. 3 of the separate edition. 

377. yopn(dx) or pxnpo (according to Fleischer al-Mikma's, 
but he gave no reason or explanation of this pronunciation; 
formerly : Mukammez, as Hebrew), David b. Merwan al- 
Baki (ninth cent.?), Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 378, where he is 
identified with abu ‘l-Kheir Da’id b. Muschadj. 

‘inp (List of subser.), see iN NDN. 

377%. 7NID.* 
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378. Nino (for ile°2, hope?), abu ’l-Mardja, fragment of 
Mr. Adler. 

378%, 1D.* 

379. FG) (Murduk) = Mordechai, M. ibn Musa, frag- 
ment of Mr. Adler; ‘ Mordoc” (family-name), various 
authors of the present century, apud Zedner, p. 563, comp. 
p. 824.* 

380. jar, also 779 (Marwan, commonly Merwan, oxnn 
is perhaps to be explained by the likeness of ,, and ,,. in 
MSS.), a well-known proper name occurring already in the 
ninth cent. (father of David ynpndx, see n. 377), then as 
a name of the Spaniard abu ’]-Walid Jona, and transformed 
into py» by ibn Ezra, which probably is not psy 1» (Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XX, 21; and Bacher, in his Hebrew life of abu 
]-Walid, 1897, p. ix)'—Abu Is‘hak b. mn (fragment of 
Mr. Adler); Isak b. M. ha-Levi and his nephew Moses b. 
Josef b. M. (twelfth cent. in Provence; Zunz, Zur Gesch., 
pp- 482 and 480; comp. Is. Loeb, Joseph ha-Cohen, &c., 
Rev. Et. J., XVI, 227); Isak M. b. Jakob “wn (fourteenth 
cent., Gross, Gallia Jud., p. 351; Neubauer, Hist. Litt., 
XXXI, p. 150); maestro jrnwo wp (Hebr. Bibliogr., XXI, 
p- vi).* 

380°. Sim? a Karaitic family.* 

381. pm (Marzuk, happy; supplied, provided, viz. by 
God, hence considered as a translation of Saadia, see Catal. 
Bodl., p. 2155, under Saadia ibn Danan, about a poet M.). 
The father of the renowned astrologer Maschallah, is in 
the Arabic MS. ap. Ahlwardt, Catal. of Arabic MSS., V, 
274, n. 5876, called M. al-Ba‘sri, but the last word being 
a blunder instead of al-Mis‘ri, probably also M. is a mistake, 
see n. 388. Ahlwardt himself (ib., p. 298) gives the name 
Maschalla ben «s,! (for ¢5!)—which is not less doubtful. 


1 He observes there correctly that Djana‘h requires no double n; 
it appears still in the Register of Winter and Wiinsche, p. 906, to the 
articles of Bacher! My authority in Catal. Bodl., p. 1415, was probably 
Lebrecht in his notes to David Kimchi (1847), p. xvii. 

L2 
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Saadia b. Marzuk is noted on the binding of two Bodleian 
MSS. (see my notice in Kayserling’s Homilet. Betblatt., 
II, 34, in Neubauer’s Index, p. 1091, n. 1004 is wanting). 
Recent authors, see apud Zedner, p. 510 “ Mantsur Marzuk” ; 
and Cazés, p. 349. Of the same origin are “ Marsugo” di 
Frascati (1536), and “ Marsochus” (1526), apud Vogelstein 
and Rieger, ].c., II, 418, and 437, col. 3. 

382. Apmo (Marzuka), fem. form of the preceding name ; 
Apo, apud Zunz, |. c., p. 68, is probably an error and not 
the active particip. Murzika. 

382°. pamn.* 

383. nimn(dx) (al-Mar‘hum, qui misericordiam et clemen- 
tiam [Dei] experitur) is commonly an eulogia, or a wish, 
for the person named after this word; but it appears also 
as a proper name (MS. Hamb., n. 69 B), see also pow. The 
eulogia is sometimes abbreviated ‘r7dx (apud Pinsker, 
passim). 

384. bx) (al-Maridi? Suj., p. 242, has only Mureidi, 
from a man Mureid), Josef, praised by his contemporary, 
Abraham Bedarschi (Chereb, verse 178, and in the Divan, 
MS. Vienna, see Lit.-Bl. d. Orient. VII, 564, incorrectly 
~nby in the Catal. of Vienna, p. 125; see Hebr. Bibliogr., 
VIII, 77). 

385. ‘yyw? (List of subser., perhaps Murcini or Marcini?). 

386. min (Martul:?), see under nixn. 

387. wo? Resp. Jehuda b. Ascher, n. 85, f. 42, before 
last line, I propose to read, Josef ben (ibn?) abi ’l-‘Aisch 
(wry, see this) instead of wn. 

Nw ? see popn. 

388. pxwn (Maschschat?), ibn al-M., a contemporary of 
Maimonides (“Maschat,’ apud Munk, Notice sur Jos. b. 
Jehuda,pp. 25,32), and perhaps pxwy (Abne Sikk. n. 67, apud 
Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 412, in the Index, p. 606: Taschat with 
the wrong reference, p.“402”’), is to be corrected prwn; biz 
and blis, Suj., 245; “coiffeur” (Dozy, Supplem., IT, 595). 
Comp. also our Article ‘yxwnx ; the Article there mentioned 
of Poznanski (Daniel ibn al-Amschata, &c.) is printed in 
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Rev. Et. J., XX XIII (1896), p. 308, where the name is also 
TONWON. 

389. mdoawn, noxwn, contracted from al *Ls Ls (Ma scha’ 
Allah, what God wills, or likes), in Latin translations of the 
works of this most renowned astrologer, Mesallah, Mesahalac, 
&e. (Catal. Bodl., p. 1677; Die Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 599). The 
name of his father is very doubtful, we find («31 (see n. 41), 
or (sp), and even (59;,- (Ahlwardt, V, 274, 286), see pnp. 

“wD, see AMEND. 

[men is always Hebrew, not the Arabic “Maschi‘h,” as 

First, Kar., II, Notes, p. 14, n. 150, pretends; the Arabic 
~.» (the Messias, the Christ) is no name of a Jew; Masi‘hi 
is “Christian.” ] 

390. wren (Maschisch 2), Samuel al-M., 1544 (MS. Bodl., 
Neub., n. 7); Moses b. Isak ibn M. (Wolf, I, p. 828, n. 1574, 
not quoted by Landshuth, Onomast., p. 233), Salomo b. 
Moses M. translated (about 1593) some Arabic poetry 
(anyds ny, MS. Halberstam, 408), which I could not specify, 
and hence omitted in Hebr. Ubersetz. 

391. jxrswn? (name of a place?), the brothers, abu Omar 
Jusuf and abu Ibrahim Is‘hak ben (ibn) Maschkaran (?), 
lived in the twelfth cent. (Catal. Bodl., p. 1804; Zunz, Lit., 
pp. 218 and 650).* 

392. xnv (2), name of the mother (?) of Schalem al- 
Schibzi; see Catal. of the MSS. of Berlin, 2. Abth., p. 26. 

393. ‘ainn(dx) (al-Mutanabbi, claiming the prophecy), see 
under “p’, n. 261. 

394. ApNo or Apnxn (Matka?), abu Omar ibn M., probably 
Josef, is mentioned in the Diwan of Jehuda ha-Levi, and 
probably to the same family belonged Jehuda b. Salomo 
Kohen of Toledo, Catal. MSS. Lugd. Bat., p. 54. 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 





(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON SIRACH. 


1. The name Sirach. 


NowWHERE else does the name Sirach occur in Hebrew literature, 
Fritzsche remarks in his Exegetical Handbook to the Apocrypha. This 
word like other hapax legomena has suffered from erroneous inter- 
pretation. Only one explanation has so far been offered, that of 
Schiirer, who says that the name S:pay is equivalent to N1'D “shield” 
(History of the Jewish People in the time of Christ, II, 594). This 
interpretation is also accepted by the editor of the Hebrew fragments 
of Sirach (Preface, p. ix, note 3). It seems somewhat strange that 
a term meaning “shield” should have been employed as a proper 
noun. This of course is not a conclusive objection to the derivation, 
for there is a parallel in the name YANN (1 Chron. ix ; ef. viii. 35), which 
is certainly identical with NINN in Exod. xxviii. 32 and xxxix. 23. The 
Syriac Version (Peshita) renders in both passages DD. This makes 
the interpretation of Sirach as “shield” highly problematical. For 
the Syriac DVD appears to be the accusative plural of the Greek 
cepa. Payne-Smith is right in tracing the Syriac ND to the Greek 
(Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 2619). It is, however, inconceivable that, as 
early as 200 B.C., a Greek appellative should have been borrowed by 
a Semitic tongue and used as a Jew’s name. A process of this 
character needs time for its evolution, and the single century that 
elapsed since the beginning of Greek influence under Alexander the 
Great could not have produced such a remarkable metamorphosis. 
But even if one becomes familiarized with the conception that the 
Greek oetpa became a Jewish proper name, the difficulty still remains 
that during an entire epoch this proper name should only have been 
borne by one man. And again an entirely foreign name would 
certainly not have been given to a distinguished Jew like the author 
of this book. 

I regard the word N1D as an abbreviation of NYDN. The Syriac 
version has indeed at the beginning and at the end of the Book of 


* For typographical reasons, I transliterate the Syriac in Hebrew 
characters, 
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Sirach the words NON and NYDN 73. See also Payne-Smith, 
col. 306. 

This NYDN Fritzsche (in his Exegetical Handbook to the Apocrypha, 
Introd., p. x) regards as a participle of the verb 1D, and it would 
mean vinctus, “bound.” It would therefore be the surname of 
Simeon, the father of Jesus Sirach. I however see in this word 
more than a mere participle; it seems to me to be the Aramaic form 
of the Hebrew proper name O8, without vowels DN, in Aramaic 
RTOS not NYO, The name is first met with in Exod. vi. 24 as one 
of Korah's children, and consequently also in the similar list in 
1 Chron. vi. 7, 8, 22. In Exod. vi. 24, and Chron. vi. 7, 22, the Peshita 
has WON (in verse 8 the name has dropped out of the Peshita). The 
form DN is remarkable because the reduplication of the D is 
omitted. The LXX, ed. van Ess, has Exod. vi. 24 ’Ageip (like Zepay), 
but in Chron. vi. 22, 23, 37 ’Aonp. We accordingly see that DN 
was a usual name in the tribe of Levi, which harmonizes with the 
statement in one version that the author of the Book of Sirach 
was a priest. 

To us a fact of far greater importance is that the name DN occurs 
during and after the Babylonian exile. In 1 Chron. iii. 17 we read 
993 Senta DN 33" 33), where, however, it is not quite certain 
whether DN is the surname of Jechoniah or his son; the LXX 
takes Asir for the son of Jechoniah, in the Peshita the word is 
altogether missing; the Aramaic version is ambiguous. For our 
inquiry the circumstance that Asir in this text is one of two twin 
names given to the same person is of considerable importance, as 
will be seen further on. But even if VON in the period of the 
exile is only a twin name, its mere mention already justifies the 
assumption that it was not forgotten at a later period. We may 
confidently assert that the author of the Book of Sirach bore the 
name “DN as a family inheritance. The post-exilic period shows 
a comparatively large proportion of names with an Aramaic tinge. 
It is true that only a few have come down to us, but even among 
these few there is a mass of Aramaic forms. See N27y Ezra x. 30, 
Neh. xii. 15; NM*Y Ezra x. 27; 82°? Ezra x. 43; NOON Ezra ii. 42, 
Neh. vii. 45; NMS Ezra ii. 44, Neh. xi. 21; NM¥ Neh. vii. 46; NWN 
Ezra ii. 44, Neh. vii. 46; N1)P) Ezra ii. 48, 60, Neh. vii. 50, 62; 
Nip Ezra ii. 51, Neh. vii. 53; NID Ezra ii. 55; N75 Neh. 
vii. 57; N2Y2 Neh. iii. 4, vii. 7; 813M Neh. vii. 48; NVMD Neh. vii. 54; 
NWN ibid. ; ND’ON Neh. vii. 56; NII 1 Chron. vii. 37 ; NW ibid. vii. 38; 
xdy, NS ibid. vii. 39. If, however, we should doubt the Aramaic cha- 
racter of the names here cited, it is undeniable that xmbp Neh. x. 25 
(Hebrew ndp), or N13 (Hebrew 3Y) xi. 17, are Aramaic forms, 
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Once it is expressly stated that the Aramaic name is used instead of 
the Hebrew ND*SP NIA mopy! (Ezra x. 23, Neh. viii. 7, ibid.x.11). In 
comparison with ‘323 Neh. x. 9, nada xii. 5, 18, also seems to be pure 
Aramaic. 

Most instructive is the well-known name Ezra. In Hebrew the 
name reads NY 1 Chron. iv. 4 pro quo (Gesenius, Thesaurus, 1840) 
muy verse 17. Compare Wy 1 Chron. xii. 10, Neh. iii. 19. This 
does not prove that ANY is Aramaic, as it may be a doublet of 
“ty, compare }TY, TITY; “Wy, AW as appellatives. But the form with 
N in NUP is distinctly Aramaic; compare 3Py, Aramaic SIPPY (Levy, 
Targum-Worterbuch, II, 2357), pidn, Aramaic ND5n, odn. Ezra further 
illustrates the fact not rare among the Jews that the same name 
frequently recurs in a family. One of Ezra’s descendants was Rabbi 
Eleazar Ben Azariah; and both names, Eleazar and Azariah, appear 
at the head of Ezra’s genealogical tree (Ezra vii. 1, 3; see Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, II, 220, note 2). Compare also Midrash Shir 
Hashirim, I, 10, p. 12, Ed. Griinhut. The name DS, which we meet 
in the tribe of Levi, has become Aramaized in the exilic and 
subsequent periods into NVDN as WY into NUY; cp. also NID'D 
Neh. vii. 55. 

If we consider how in all ages and countries proper names, 
and especially those of persons, are changed and abbreviated, 
we will not be surprised that NON should have been shortened 
into N10. We have the same shortness in ODN n°, Eccles. 
iv. 13. On jf... JIN see Frankel, Vorstudien, 102, note g. 
A similar aphaeresis is shown by the name NIN, which in the 
Jerusalem Talmud is transformed into N3 or N). Other names 
without the reduplicative dagesh are still more easily abbreviated, 
e. g. ary for ds, wood for xDzbN. “Ade€a itself is an abbrevia- 
tion of —1D bx, "Adé~avdpos. The change of the Biblical 778 into 
the Talmudical [17 is noted by Steinschneider in his essay on ‘“ Arabic 
Names among the Jews” (J. Q. R., IX, 1897, page 606); though 
I could not verify the reference he gives to Canticles Rabba ii. 5. In 
Syriac NVDN is found as well as ND, just as ads and ary in 
the idiom of the Jerusalem Talmud. The Greek form Setpdy alone 
remains to be explained. Schiirer justly refers to a similar pheno- 
menon in ’AkeAdaua (Acts of the Apostles i. 19) for 87 Con, but the 
true ground of this phenomenon was first discovered by Dalman 


1, In the LXX ix. 23 according to the numbering of the LXX: Kduos, 
obrés ort KaXirds, the usual formula of double names (ep. és «ai in the 
Flinders-Petrie Papyri, ed. Mahaffy, II, 23. 15). In the Peshita there 
is another reading. 

? Dalman, Aramidische Dialectproben, p. 50, writes Napy. 
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(Grammatik des jiidisch-Palaestinischen Aramdisch, p. 161, note 6); 
he asserts that the final y is intended to indicate that the word is 
undeclinable. “Iwony for ‘DY Luke iii. 26 presents a similar form. 
For Y378 NP the LXX has ’Ap8a x, see Monatsschrift, XLII, 4, note 1. 
Remarkably enough, the Rabbinical literature has something similar. 
Haman’s grandfather was, according to the Hagadath Esther iii. 1 
(page 26, Ed. Buber), SYD; according to Targum Sheni MD (in 
Lagarde, Hagiographi Chaldaice, p. 2431). In Josippon, chap. 15, 
p. 47, Warsaw, 1877, JV j2 pwn; Seder Haddoroth, Warsaw, 1878, 
page 138, NYD J NPI PAD fa yw’; ibid. TVW (see also edition 
Warsaw, 1891, p.112b). Cp. JVD Diy in Azariah dei Rossi in 
ody 2 chap. 32. These citations incidentally show how the 
Apocrypha, though in a foreign tongue, was sedulously studied by 
Rabbinical Jews. I will only mention the strange etymology in 

“77 IBD (Warsaw, 1874), p. 85: NYO jI=yt 73. Compare the 
essay, La nativité de Ben Sira, by I. Levi, in Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXIX, 197. 

2. The Author. 


Our supposition that Sirach = NVOXN=‘VD®N lends probability to 
the assumption that Jesus Sirach was a priest, for it is under the 
Levites we meet the proper name “DX. That Jesus Sirach was of 
priestly origin is expressly stated in the Codex Sinaiticus, L. 27. We 


must carefully distinguish this statement from Syncellus’ error 
(Chron., edit. Dindorf, I, 525), that Sirach was a High Priest. The 
book itself exhibits noticeable partiality for the priestly clan, as 
Geiger correctly saw (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft, XII, 536-543 ; Posthumous Writings, III, 275-282). Hence, 
the name Eleazar found in Jesus Sirach’s genealogical tree in the 
Aldine edition and in the Alexandrine Codex is not to be rejected. 
Herzfeld (History of the Jewish People, I, 75) is also inclined to 
attribute some importance to this reading. But his supposition that 
it refers to Eleazar ben Charsum is certainly untenable. On the other 
hand, the view that Jesus Sirach’s grandfather was called Eleazar 
Zunz? accepts as proved. We have already remarked that the name 
Eleazar frequently occurs in the priestly pedigrees. Several priests 
of that name are known, and its occurring in the family of the priest 
Jesus Sirach is at least probable. We therefore assert that by 
Eleazar was probably meant not the grandfather but the father of 
Jesus Sirach. The Alexandrine Codex has in six copies Sepay 


1 In Soferim, XIII, 6, this name is missing. 
2 Gottesdienstliche Vortriige, 1st ed., p. 100, 2nd ed., p. 106; he writes 
Eliezer instead of Eleazar. 
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*EXed(ap, in two copies Setpax ’EXeafapos. See Fritzsche on L. 27, from 
which it would seem that Jesus’ father had a double name, Sirach 
Eleazar, in Hebrew ayde ""DN!. The Aldine Codex has, however, 
Zeipax "EAea{dpov, according to which Eleazar may have been either 
father or grandfather of Jesus. But it must always be borne in 
mind that the difficult reading deserves preference over the easier 
reading, for the obscurity of the former is a mark of its originality, 
while the latter is the product of interpretation. Gritz (Geschichte, 
II, 2nd edition, p. 281, note 1) accepts the reading of the Alexandrine 
Code. epax ‘Eded{ap, side by side, without grammatical case 
relation, is only susceptible of one explanation: that Jesus’ father 
had two names, Sirach and Eleazar. But this double name was not 
acceptable to succeeding writers. Some codices omit the second 
name and only retain the unusual Sirach. Others adopt the genitive 
form “Sirach the son of Eleazar.’”’ But the double name is original 
and characteristic of the entire epoch. We have spoken above of 
“YDN 722" and of no*>p win mp. How many of such double names 
must have existed if the small list of those that have come down 
to us presents two examples’. 

Matathias’ five sons have each a surname (1 Macc. ii. 2-5). Cp. 
Babli Temurah, 16a, where it is said that Pay’ (1 Chron. iv. 9) was 
really called 7717. Similarly the superscription at the head of the 
Syriac version NYDN piynw 72 yw should be explained. Simeon 
Sirach is a double name like Sirach Eleazar. But, in view of 
‘DN i193’, the order of names in the Syriac version is more 
probable than Sirach Eleazar of the Greek codices, while on the 
other hand Eleazar seems, on the grounds above stated, more 
authentic than Simeon. Whence the latter name has been derived, 
has not yet been ascertained. It seems to point to a special Syriac 
tradition as in the forms NVDN and ND. This statement is repeated 
as far as I know only in Epiphanius (De prophetarum vitis, Migne, 
Patrol., Greek section, XLIII, 427), whence it is quoted in the Syriac 
Book SNA )379 NIN5 “ The Book of the Bee” in Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Semitic Series, vol. I, part ii, page DY: NWI NY NYO I pyow 
nmn'p3, in the English version, page 73: “Simon the son of Sira 
(Sirach) died in peace in his own town.” I do not know how to take 
it. We must complete the statement by prefixing to fyow the name 
Jesus thus: 12 fyow yw", or the whele passage should be completed 


! Fritzsche adds a query to ’EAed(apos; but the word is quite correct, for 
Hebrew aames are very often provided with Greek nominative endings. 

2 Cp. Tosefta Gittin, VIII, 5, p. 332 (Edition Zuckermandel), mow ‘20 1. 
On Greek and Hebrew double names see my work, Greek and Latin 
Borrowed Terms in the Talmud, § 107. 
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thus: NVON 3 jyow V2 ww’, or more correctly pyny 73 yi» 
NVDN, in which case Simeon would correspond to the Eleazar of 
the Greek codices. Anyhow, it is more advisable to assume only 
two generations, as there is no special reason for tracing Jesus 
Sirach’s pedigree to his grandfather. The names are taken from the 
appendix to the book where only father and son would be mentioned, 
but not a third generation, as in the genealogical register. 


3. Sayings of Sirach in Rabbinic Literature. 


Large as is the collection of Sirach’s sayings in Rabbinical 
literature with which the Editors have enriched the Hebrew fragments 
of Sirach, a few have been omitted by them which deserve a place in 
their edition. 

With IV, 30, py tot ws déwv €v ro oixw cov, the Editors compare 
IND PNA AWN pow OW Sw Sx diy, 7. B. Gitten, 6b. The author 
of this maxim is R. Chisdai the Amora. It is hardly a happy 
parallel, lacking as it does the simile of the lion. I fancy that 
more appropriate would be the following citation in the form of 
a Baraitha of R. Meir: oyd ina Ntwon 53 MON ND 9 AY NIN 
vw Ed AMD) AND x2 yANT. The husband’s rudeness is here 
compared to the lion's ferocity. Cp. also Derech Erez Zuta, c. 3: 
om 520 any yma wordy oon 53 pa mm deen. Derech Erez 
Zuta, c. 3, 829 MMB ow2a wx mrp nnn, is a parallel to Sirach 
XXV. 24: do yuvatkds dpxy dpaprias. Cp. also Derech E. Zuta, c. 7, 18 
NWS INS xdy ‘N7, with Sirach xxv. 15, ouvotkjoa éovTt... 7)... 
peta yuvatkds Tovnpas. 

The passage in Aboth, 1,5: DY ANY AININ $3 non ON jN319 
Dams way IBID) ywosyd mY OWI WNT, was already recognized by 
Geiger as derived from Sirach. See the essay already referred to 
(Posthumous Writings, III, 276), quoted by the Editors of the Hebrew 
fragment of Sirach. The same sentence is to be found in the Syriac 
version of Sirach ix. 12. Cp. also Derech Erez Rabba, c.1 ad finem: 
mvxn oy nny vain xd. But the next sentence should not be 
omitted in a collection of Sirach’s sayings in Rabbinical literature, 
for the connexion between Babli Erubin, 54a, Sion son, and 
Sirach xiv. 11, has been already pointed out by Geiger (ib. p. 278 
note). See also Derenbourg’s Essai sur U'histoire et la géographie de la 
Palestine, p. 50, note 1. 

It is noteworthy that as in this instance a sentence, whose 


1 The same sentence occurs also in Eliahu Rabba, c, 25: Mww2 TR 
MT DWT pO Pe omy... °29. 
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introductory formula DDN OX jXI points to its antiquity, is 
traceable to Sirach, so it is with other sayings that bear the same 
characteristic heading. In the Midrash on Psalm xxii. 7, p. 184 of 
Buber’s edition, occurs the following purely Hebraic sentence: 13” 
MY ND .oOM WN ND. ASN TINY .pyD YD TnD MI 
mop mdpy nD .3~P pin No .AMM. Each of these phrases 
is then annotated. Buber in loco indicates three places in the 
Jalkut where the passage is to be found, but its origin, he adds, 
he is unable to give. Introduced by the same formula are the 
following passages in the Eliahu Zuta, c. 16: T2WOI DIN ww Jsv 
sywa on ox ax pas mypw my dw ise pons pry inn bx 
yr; ibid. odo. onat pod own bx mena owsn ww Jo. 
These two latter sentences are extant almost word for word in the 
Derech Erez Zuta, c. 4 (middle of the chapter), while the second 
of them occurs also in 7. B. Kethuboth, 5b. The citation from the 
Mishna can only refer to the tractate Derech Erez, which we know 
otherwise is called Mishna. Zunz curiously remarks (I. c., 2nd edition, 
122b) of the sentence in the Eliahu Zuta, ‘‘ Probably from one of the 
lost larger Mishnas.” He overlooked the fact that it is contained in 
Derech Erez. The very style of the sentences under discussion is 
such that they point to earlier sources. ‘The Book of Sirach naturally 
suggests itself as the original. Cp. xx. 8 gorw evodia ev Kaxois avdpi 
with APN AY PN and the antitheses till verse 12. Sirach v. 8 
py émrexe ert xpnuaow adixas with by Ny pood PXy jnn by, 
and Sirach immediately thereupon gives as the reason that such 
possessions have no lasting value. For pda p37 ep. vii. 14. 

For xxvi. 20, where merchants are referred to, the parallel should 
not be OMNI. . « AN NYDN Nd (Fritzsche in loco), but Derech Erez 
Zuta, c. 10 (cp. also Babli Pesachim, 50b): DT NW) KIN Iw. 


4. The word nn. 


In the verse JANN YSnn xa mrodwn xbo reann, xlviii. 8, 
the small word monn has created quite a small literature. The 
English translation implies that the Editors took the word aon 
as a verb in the second person, and in this they have the support 
of the old Latin version which renders as follows: Qui unguis regem 
ad paenitentiam et prophetas facis successores post te. The Latin trans- 
lation took both halves of the verse in the second person, which 
is possible as, in verse 4, Elijah is apostrophized. Whether the Latin 
translator read NVON instead of N07 need therefore not be further 
discussed. If, however, it is questionable whether the verb in the first 
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half of the verse is in the second person, it is undoubtedly so in 
the second half. The word monn is probably a verb, and in the 
second person like J’NNN following it. As Professor Kaufmann rightly 
points out in the Monatsschrift, XLI, 338, this view is confirmed by 
1 Kings xix. 16. No reliance can here be placed on the Greek and 
Syriac versions, as they seem to have had another text before them. 
The author of the Latin version’s sole inaccuracy is the free rendering 
of ‘33 in the plural. The translation successorem facere for monn 
suits the context. It recalls the Syriac word NBIONN, the Syriac 
equivalent for dyrdAAaypa (Matt. xvi. 26), and which according to 
Brockelmann (Lexicon Syriacum, p. 131) signifies compensatio=re- 
compense. Sirach then would say: “Thou leavest in thy place 
uw prophet as a recompense.” Though Professor Kaufmann, Professor 
Bacher (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IX, 557), and recently the 
Editors (ibid., p. 563), in contradiction to their previously expressed 
views, regard 57MM as a substantive, it is nevertheless much simpler 
to take it as a verb in xlviii. 8. In the second passage where the 
word occurs, it is better to take it thus, though it must be admitted 
that none of the ancient versions supports this view. The text 
refers to the judges; and the author when mentioning them appends 
the eulogy: mad spon pov manad oar wn « May their memory 
be blessed and so that thou (God) mayest leave their name as a 
recompense (for their virtues) to their children.” If this text might 
be explained without reference to the verse already discussed above, 
it would admit of a still simpler meaning, abn =innovare, as in 
Isaiah Ix. 31; MD SM “A NPI, ibid. xli. 1; ep. Job xiv. 7, xxix. 20. 
‘And renew their name for their children ”—an excellent antithesis 
to the first half of the verse. The examples from Job show that 
mona by itself without MD has also the same sense. The sentence 
may finally also be equivalent to om325 syonn Dow m2), a tran- 
sition from the third to the second person that need not surprise 
one in a work that imitates the old Hebrew literature. On the 
Eulogy ep. also 1 Chron. ix. 20! wy “7 ove nmdy mn 32 ona) 

In the third passage, xliv. 17, 77 nbs nyd DON NY PY M3 
ponn, one is constrained to assume monn as a substantive. Here 
the word presents no difficulty as shown by the writers cited above. 
The term xn5dn which the Syriac version here uses, and to which 
reference is made in the glossary (Brockelmann, l.c.), also renders 
compensatio. I will only add that a word of similar formation 
occurs in the small fragment quoted by Nachmanides at the 


! According to the accents my /m 025) are separate, not my 7. This 
would be the oldest example of a eulogy. Cp. Bacher, l.c., p. 553. 
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beginning of his Commentary on the Pentateuch from the book 
of Wisdom: nodva xna7 xnon. It is ‘andw which, as N. Brill 
remarks in a large note (on Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, 2nd 
edition, p. 130), should really be xpbmv, Many Syriac and Aramaic 
forms derived from the root 42M are there given which are useful 
for the passage in Sirach. In Ebed Jesu, 64, xpbmv’=cariatio, Hebrew 
myn. Cp. np‘on and AWN in the prayer for the Eve of the Day 
of Atonement. The phrase xpbmy Tay also occurs? (Sachau, 
Inedita, 128. 15). The talmudical saying Mn xd) now DIN 3W92Nn 
NWN (see also Eliahu Zuta, c. 16) is quite parallel to the Sirach 
sentence. 

The phrase monn mn mba nyd would then mean: “At the time 
of destruction there was a change, a reward, a compensation”; 
but not “Noah is a recompense,” for in spite of the analogy of 
snbn it is highly improbable that monn is used in a concrete sense ; 
while there are many examples in support of the substantive in 
the abstract sense. It may be added that Nachmanides mistranslates 
the word ‘Bbmv in the version accompanying the quotation, as can 


easily be seen from the context. 
SAMUEL KRauvss. 


? Correspondence of I. Léw in Szegedin. For the name xvD=NYvoR the 
same scholar compares DYT=D7TN; see Revue des Etudes Juives, XV, 200. 
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NOTES TO SIRACH XLIII. 20 anv XL. 12. 


MPO NPP? 3IPID) Dw" Pay¥Y A NI y 


Dr. TAYLOR’s interpretation of this passage (in the JEWISH QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, X, 471 sq.) has the advantage that it does justice to 
the text without any alterations or conjectures. But the proof that 
the LXX took the word 3>% in Job xiii. 28 to mean “skin-bottle,” 
does not alter the fact that the word was misunderstood in that 
passage, and that it is an Aramaic word which Sirach would not 
have used, because it does not occur in holy writ. But apart from 
this, the possibility of the word having been used by Sirach in that 
sense is disproved by the incongruity of the expression. You can 
collect liquids in a skin-bottle, but you cannot make them freeze 
to it. 

All other attempts to explain the passage are objectionable because 
they attribute most incongruous similes to the poet, besides having 
recourse to violent alterations of the text. The reading is correct 
beyond doubt, even Smend has nothing to say against its accuracy. 
Bacher's suggestion to read y'P13) (J. Q. R., IX, p. 552) is inadmis- 
sible, because the alteration is gratuitous, and the simile would 
become improbable. Schlatter, p. 48, inserts his conjecture 3|2n]3) 
into the text; but it is just the passage in Job x. 10 which proves 
that Sirach would not have employed the congelation of milk as 
a metaphor of the power of the frost which hardens all water. 
Néldeke conjectures from the Greek translator that these must have 
been Mp3) in his copy. But the absence of any particle of com- 
parison in xai maynoera xptoradda ad’ vdaros proves that there was 
no 2 in his text. I am of opinion that he had an abbreviated word 
in his text, namely P12), of which he made MP7) instead of 3P73), 
and which he translated xpvoraddos (cf. Israel Levi in Revue des 
Etudes Jwives, XXXIV, 14). The passage must certainly not be trans- 
lated et comme se durcit la boue, both the words and the metaphor 
are against it’. 


1 Isr. Levi, L’Ecclésiastique, Paris, 1898, p. 75. 
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The phenomenon which Sirach wishes to describe is the sudden 
metamorphosis of the liquid into the solid state, the moveable into 
the rigid. It is therefore necessary that the metaphor he would 
employ should be something symbolizing firmness and hardness. 
It is known how easily a 1 is sometimes misread for a’ in Hebrew 
writing, and this at once disposes in our passage of all that the 
metaphor demands. God causes the cold north wind to blow, and 
he causes the springs! to become rigid like a winepress — 3p*5). 
The icy surface of the spring resembles the smooth, hard bottom 
of the vat of the winepress. The springs, which formerly moved 
joyfully between their banks, have now become like so many wine- 
presses by the frost of the north wind. The striking aptitude of 
the simile is obvious, and the probability of the suggestion is 
clear from a poetical point of view. But it is, besides, supported, 
firstly by the Greek translator, and secondly by several parallel 
cases in the Hebrew original. In the immediately following verse : 
op’ ox Toyo 52, the translation runs: ém macay ouvayayny 
bdaros xaradvcet, the translator's copy had evidently had 07) which 
he misread as O'P’ = catadkvoe®. Another obscure passage in Sirach 
also receives light from the assumption that the letters 1 and * were 
sometimes interchanged. The introduction to the description of the 
glorious rising of the sun has at its very beginning the following 
stumbling-block : 722 IN7SI yD wow. It is true the marginal 
note INN¥2 clears the way, but how can we explain the troublesome 
in sa of the MS.? I think that one of the MSS., from which the 
various readings of our Sirach text took their origin, showed 1N‘°¥3 
instead of INNY2, which again was turned into the enigmatical ‘N13. 

The letters * and 1 ought to be utilized as clues for the solution 
of several difficulties in the text of our translator. His translation 
of xxxix. 16 P*DD* NYA FNS $3) by kal may mpdorayna €v Kap avtov 
és a can be understood at the first glance. His text had the 
abbreviated written word “1¥ which he misread as ¥ instead of 
completing it into FWY. Again, in xl. 11 b OD Sx ppp rw 
was turned into kai amd iddrwv eis Oadkagoay dvaxdunte: the case is 
simply that he misread > $x “20 for “10 5x “AMM of his text. 
In the same way I see the reading of his text through the break 
in chapter xlii. 3b. There Ww nbn is rendered kAnpovopias éraipov. 
Now, the & was in all ancient MSS. usually written with only two 
heads when occurring at the end of a word, and was thus easily 


1 T assume that the original copy had ‘ny; which must be completed 
into ny. 
2 Cf. Levi, l.c. 74. 
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mistaken for a Y. The translator read Y") for &%. A clinching 
proof for the frequent confusion of the two letters caused by the 
writing is afforded also by xlviii. 13b, where WW3 8723 YNNNo 
is rendered xai ¢v kowsjoe expodntevoey rd copa airov: here it is 


evident that 8°33 was read for N72). 

This confusion of the vowel letters of the original text of Sirach 
was not of rare occurrence, especially of the letters ° and 1, which 
were of almost identical shape in the old writing. We need only 
think of the substitution of MN) for the tetragrammaton, where thus 
‘and \ appear as quite identical. But I will add one other example 
which will solve a riddle of the Greek translation. Verse xl. 12 has 
not, unfortunately, been preserved in the Hebrew original. What 
then may have been the stumbling-block in the text by which the 
translator was tripped up? For such nonsense as av dapor kai adixia 
eEarebOrrerar cannot have been written by Sirach. Why should 
the gift be destroyed? How can the innocent gift be synonymous 
with injustice? I do not doubt but that the copy before the trans- 
lator was written 7p 1’ 23. Our poor Hebraist read this as 
wen ow Sp, 

But the verse xliii. 20 is also syntactically unexceptionable. N2¥ 
‘BY M1 is not bad Hebrew, certainly not as Isr. Levi, l. c. 74, assumes. 
Instead of the adjective—in this case the cold north wind—a sub- 
stantive joined to the final word in status constructus is used, quite 
in accordance with a nice syntactic usage in Hebrew. Thus Genesis 
lil. 23, instead of a “flaming revolving sword” we have Jn on 
napnnen, and instead of the “fulminating weapon” we read in 
Nahum iii. 3 M°3N PI2. So also here, instead of the “cold north 
wind” we have in unexceptionable Hebrew jiID¥ MN Ny. 

Sirach keeps faithfully to Biblical Hebrew in other passages also. 
Thus, in xli. 3 he has Jpn Nie IN|N by, quite after the pattern of 
spn ond 2507, Prov. xxx. 8. Strange enough, no translator has 
hitherto noticed this. In modern usage the verse says: ‘‘ Do not be 
afraid of thy assured death.” 

Altogether, Sirach is so full of biblical reminiscences, and applies 
quotations to such an extent, that passages from the Bible must be 
constantly referred to forthe purpose of elucidating his tropes and 
expressions. Thus, he says, xliii. 20c D%D TWytd b> a only because 
it reminds us of the expression O° Wey" OM by of Ps. civ. 6, a fact 
of some weight in the explanation and justification of an expression 
which may otherwise appear strange and questionable. 

In the same way it seems to me that the expression xlii. 4 mby 


1 This disposes of Levi’s explanation in R. BE. J., XXXIV, 438q. 
VOL. XI. M 
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am aos ww, which the Variants prove to be the correct reading, 
is established by a Biblical reference. The rpimdaciws of the Greek 
translator, who is slavishly followed by the Syrian, is a desperate 
shift, which does not hold good against the readings nbw and mby. 
His copy had undoubtedly the abbreviation iv, which he could 
not complete into anything except the unmeaning wnby, But Sirach 
wrote without doubt M2’, and intended to imitate therewith a 
classical passage of the Bible. He thought he was allowed to form 
an expression VDY mbw in imitation of O'N wa “Tu2) of Deut. 
xxxili. 14. This parallel would secure the reading as meaning “the 
shooting out of the beams of the sun.” 


DAVID KAUFMANN. 
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ERRORS IN THE SEPTUAGINT AND THE VULGATE 
-FROM WHICH ILLUSTRATIONS AND SCULPTURES 
DERIVED THEIR ORIGIN. 


THE prominent position which the book of Psalms, of all books 
of the Bible, occupied in the Church as the principal source of the 
daily officium divinum, is commensurate with the attention and 
preference it received in Christian art in the early mediaeval period’. 
The translation of the Psalms into natural signs, the transference 
of their metaphors and similes into visible pictures, tended to enhance 
and enrich the store of forms utilized in mediaeval ornamental arts ; 
and in the established series of motives for pictures both in the 
illustrations of books by the artists in miniature and in the sculptures 
executed by architects of cathedrals, there are many things which 
are nothing but the rendering of certain Hebrew expressions in the 
Psalms. This notion was, for the first time, proved by Adolph 
Goldschmidt in connexion with the psalter of the Church of 
St. Godehard in Hildesheim; it bore its name after the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Albans near London, to which it formerly belonged ; 
and that writer has pointed out how much of the ecclesiastical 
sculpture of the twelfth century and its symbolism was derived from 
this source, which had been hitherto disregarded ”. 

But it was not the original Hebrew text of holy writ from which 
the sculptors received their inspiration. Many a representation 
which confronts us like a pictorial riddle cannot be explained 
at all from the original, but can only be understood from Jerome’s 
Latin translation and its prototype, the LXX. Thus misunder- 
standings and errors of translators became sources of artistic 
representations, and monstrosities were turned into lasting symbols 
and allegorical ornamentations, in the same way as in languages 
wrongly formed words have become media to convey living thoughts. 

A remarkable instance of the liturgical application and perpetuation 


1 Cf. F. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, I, 2, p. 452, n. 3. 
2 Der Albani-Psalter in Hildesheim und seine Bedeutung zur symbolischen 
Sculptur des xii, Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1895). 
M2 
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of such an error of translation is afforded by the picture of the princes 
carrying gates, which is more particularly made use of in Byzantine 
art, and in the celebration of the Ascension in the oriental church 1. 
The psalter of St. Albans also contains the illustration of a man, 
designated as a prince by a golden wreath on his cap, who carries a 
couple of gates to Christ®. Ifit were not for the translations, who could 
imagine that this was intended to be an illustration of Ps. xxiv. 7? 
The psalmist, in giving poetical life to dead matter, bids the gates to 
lift their heads in order that the king of glory might make his entry 
with head erect. The lintels of the gates were, in Jewish antiquity, 
evidently movable so that they could be raised. In consequence of 
an error in the text of the Septuagint, or by the carelessness of the 
translator, the splendid verse was transmitted into the art and 
the liturgy of the church in a garbled manner. The gates which 
raised their heads were turned into heads that raised their gates. 
Jerome repeated only too faithfully the error of the LXX, as will be 
seen from a comparison of the texts :— 
phiy snmp wweam) D> wNT DM yy NY” 

dpare mvdas of dipxovres tpav, kat énapOnre mvAat alovtoe (Ps. xxiii. 7). 

Attollite portas principes vestras. 

A second instance of an error perpetuated into history is afforded 
by the motive, so often met with in ecclesiastical sculpture, repre- 
senting naked or dressed human figures standing or climbing in the 
midst of vine branches or other boughs. Goldschmidt® found 
the origin of this ornamentation in an illustration of the St. Albans 
psalter to Ps. xxvii. 7, elucidating the adjoining text et refloruit caro 
mea. This renewed flourishing of the flesh, the rescue from death, 
is in this passage no more than a misrepresentation, or a free 
rendering of the Greek translation, which was followed by Jerome, 
for the metaphor is not, in this sense, biblical at all (cf. Isaiah Ixvi. 14). 
The original Hebrew words of Ps. xxviii. 7 +25 rby became in the 
LXX kai dvéOadev 7 oap& pov, and in the Vulgate et refloruit caro mea. 

If Goldschmidt’s explanation of another illustration be correct ‘ 
it would reveal a singular misunderstanding on the part of the artist 
of Ps. cxi. 1 in the Psalter of Amiens, a work of the eleventh century. 
We see a vine branch with birds at which an archer shoots his arrows 
from below. There does not seem at first sight to exist any connexion 
between the illustration and the text. Goldschmidt thinks that the 
word volet sufficed to call forth in the mind of the artist the repre- 


1 Cf. J. J. Tikkanen, Die Psalter-illustration im Mittelalter, Helsingfors, 


1895, i. 1, pp. 60 and 63. 
2 Goldschmidt, 1.c. 95. 5 Ib. 63 sqq. ‘ Ib. 60. 
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sentation of birds as the symbol of the beatus, and that he sought 
to complete the text of the psalm by his archer, in as far as the psalm 
concludes with the verse Peccator videbit et irascetur. The translators 
are not here at fault, for they render the Hebrew (Ps. cxii. 1) 
correctly :— 

“IND PEN VPNs. TN NV WN WN 

Maxdptos avijp 6 poBovpevos tov Kiptoy’ év rais évrodais avtov OeAnoerac 
opddpa. 

Beatus vir qui timet Dominum ; in mandatis eius volet nimis. 
Goldschmidt should have pointed out the ludicrous nature of the 
error of which the artist was a victim. 

A notorious instance of peculiar or erroneous translations being 
perpetuated in the allegorical language of art are the horns of Moses 
on the tomb of Julius If in San Pietro in Vinculis in Rome. It is 
usually assumed that Michael Angelo did no more than merely 
render plastically the translation of the Vulgate of Exod. xxxiv. 35, 
in which Jerome followed Aquila. Michael Angelo’s creative genius 
might, even without such a text, have given to the powerful and 
venerable head of the lawgiver the graceful rudimentary horns issuing 
from under the full locks of hair, in imitation of the ancients, who 
gave to gods like Jupiter Ammon and Bacchus, and even to heroes 
like Alexander the Great, horns or horn-like elongations as an 
ornament of the head'. But the fact universally known from the 
Vulgate must at all events have served as a welcome palliation of 
the incongruity. 

I may also mention one of the most peculiar illustrations of 
the literal wording of the biblical text, contained in the Chludoff 
psalter which was brought in 1847 from Athos to Moscow, where 
it is preserved in the monastery of St. Nicholas, as part of the 
legacy left by Alexei Ivanovich Chludoff. We see in one of the 
pictures of this manuscript? the heavenly globe hovering, and under- 
neath it stand two men, with heads erect, and with upper jaws like 
the beaks of birds, which reach the globe, and with tongues of such 
monstrous length that they touch the ground. The words of Ps. lxxiii 
are taken here in their literal sense, and are “ materialized” into 
a grotesque caricature. The text and translations are— 


ya yban onwd) ona o‘owa in 


€Oevro eis ovpavoy To oTdpa avitay, Kai 7 yAdooa aitay dindOev emi 


Ths ‘ys. 
This almost repulsive mutilation of this verse by artistic handling 


! Cf. Lessing, Laokoon, ed. Gosche, iv.112b. 
2 Tikkanen, i. p. 30 (Table i, 2). 
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reminds us of an application of the same text, which is, in spite of 
its literal conception, both touching and happy. The application 
was made, no doubt, under peculiar circumstances in mediaeval 
Jewish history. Maimifni’s son Abraham tells us? that, at the time 
when the condemnation of his father’s philosophy by the government 
and the Church resulted in the burning of his philosophical works, 
in conseq!ence of the machinations of the enemies of that philosophy, 
the latter’s triumph was of short duration. The libellers were soon 
put upon their trial, and the sentence was that their lying tongues 
be cut out and thrown before their feet. More than ten people 
underwent in Montpellier this ghastly punishment, and it was then, 
as we are told by Hillel of Verona?, that the verse of the psalm with 
its striking illustration of contemporary history, was quoted by all. 


Davip KAUFMANN. 


* p”an11 maven yap, ed. Lichtenberg, iii. 1’»b. About the epigram based 
on this verse cf. M. Steinschneider, 1 ‘y yay, i. 30, No. 60. 
2 Kobez, Le. 3 a: pura Pan oD2wr DP. D¥NwWI Ww 42 PI Ww DM. 
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A NOTEWORTHY TARGUM MS. IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


MSS. of the Targum are not scarce in the British Museum, in fact, 
they may be enumerated by scores. Many are of extreme interest and 
of far-reaching importance. Such is conspicuously the case with those 
splendid specimens which were brought from Southern Arabia, and are 
punctuated with the superlinear vowel-signs. Prof. Dalman has recently 
published the first volume of his Aramaic and New-Hebrew Dictionary, 
and has based his readings, wherever possible, upon one or another of 
these clear and beautifully preserved texts. His examples from the 
former prophets are founded upon the readings from the British 
Museum MS. Oriental 2210; for the latter prophets he has used 
Or. 2211, and for the five “scrolls” Or. 2375. These MSS. are 
invaluable for the reconstruction of the Targum editions, which have 
become very corrupt, in the course of time, by the mistakes of suc- 
cessive generations of copyists, who erred either through ignorance 
or carelessness. 

But of far greater importance is the unique MS. of the Targum 
Jerushalmi I (Add. 27031). As far as I know, it is the only MS. of 
this Targum—the Pseudo-Jonathan—in existence. And, strange to 
say, it appears to have been overlooked by the keen German scholars. 
In the year 1884 Dr. Berliner wrote: “ Unfortunately a critical 
edition of the two. Jerusalem Targums must be indefinitely post- 
poned until we obtain a MS. upon which to base our text. In the 
meantime we are perforce compelled to rely upon the faulty editions, 
in which different readings are frequently confused, since for the 
Pseudo-Jonathan no MS. has hitherto been found” (Berliner, Targum 
Onkelos, II, p. 123, Berlin, 1884). Dr. Berliner’s remark was repeated 
as recently as last year by Dr. Ginsburg. The following is a quota- 
tion from an article in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums, by Prof. Dalman: “He (Dr. Ginsburg) says that 
MSS. of the Pseudo-Jonathan are not to be found, and refers to 
a communication from Mr. Margoliouth of London, according to 
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whom the MS. of the Pseudo-Jonathan in the British Museum is 
an abstract from the Walton Polyglot.” That such a source for 
this MS. is impossible is pointed out by Prof. Dalman, with whom 
Mr. Margoliouth is in full accord, for the Polyglot did not appear 
until 1657, whilst the censor’s mark in the MS. bears the date 1593 (or 
1598). Two MSS. of this Targum were known to Azaria de Rossi, and 
are quoted by him in his Meor Enajim, ch. ix. De Rossi wrote his 
great work in 1570. He says: 77 nn Sy ody own /3 rN 
pow nina. 9 AMD 92 ONwN Wa “xn doa Abo owt abs 
maw. ppp Ssiow Wan va “xm Seny pa yma own Nay 
xd mesa on odnne pw bem own wna shea 
noun i xx xnoon2. “i have seen two complete Targums upon 
the Pentateuch, agreeing literally with each other; one is in the 
possession of the noble Foa family; on the fly-leaf this Targum 
is called the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel; the other belongs 
to R. Samuel Kasis of Mantua, but its title is Targum Jerushalmi. 
Both render the word ‘Bereshit’ by ‘from the beginning,’ and not 
by ‘in wisdom.’ Now we know that the British Museum MS. is not 
identical with that which Foa possessed, because the latter served as 
basis to the text of the first edition which appeared in Venice in the 
year 1591. In Asher Forin’s introduction to that edition he states 
that the text is based upon a MS. which came from the library of 
Isaac Foa (ANID Pny’ by WIT) NI'D), and was then in the possession 
of Foa’s sons. Add. 27031 differs in many respects from the editio 
princeps. This is most noticeable in the case of those verses which 
have been omitted, either accidentally or designedly, from the 1591 
edition. Prof. Dalman mentions upwards of a dozen in his Dialekt- 
proben (Leipzig, 1896, p. 35). On the other hand, Leviticus xxiv. 31 
occurs in the edition, but is wanting in the MS. Add. 27031 cannot 
then be identified with the one seen by De Rossi, which was the 
property of the Foa family. The other MS. which De Rossi saw 
belonged to R. Samuel Kasis (D°DP), and was called woe pwn. 
Now on the fly-leaf of our MS. the following inscription occurs: 
‘DYDPYYI AVIS NR NWS N72 ‘ODD f'3P “The purchase of my 
money, without grudging, I, Santa, son of R. Kasis.” I read the last 
last word “D°O?"N3, i.e. DYOP 37 f3. The characters are similar 
to those used in the body of the work, but the ink is a little blacker. 
Whilst I am fairly confident of the correctness of my identification, 
it must be pointed out that two objections may be raised. In the first 
place the MS. in the British Museum is called Sony ja jn3ay pwn, 
whereas the copy which De Rossi saw bore the inscription D7N 
dur. Again, De Rossi states that the two MSS. which he saw were 
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practically identical, which is not the case with Add. 27031 and the 
first edition, which was based upon Foa’s MS. If the British Museum 
really possesses the MS. which De Rossi saw, then Add. 27031 is not 
only of literary, but also of historical, value. The MS. itself is 
remarkably well preserved. It contains 231 folios, paper. Although 
with a little practice, it is on the whole not difficult to read, still, in 
many cases, the letters 8 and , Y and 0 are scarcely distinguishable. 
It is entirely unpunctuated, and is written in the peculiar and 
characteristic Italian hand. By the censor’s mark on folio 231 b we 
may see that it is a product of the sixteenth century. Its variations 
from the first edition, although not numerous, are occasionally 
important. Fora new edition both sources would have to be used, 
for obvious mistakes do occasionally occur which could be rectified 
by reference to the 1591 edition. We should also have to use 
a beautifully preserved fourteenth-century MS. (Add. 21160), in 
which a few readings from the Targum Jerushalmi occur which do 
not always agree with those in Add. 27031. In the latter MS. the 
custos occurs at the foot of every page, and occasionally marginal 
notes or variant readings are added. Scribes’ errors are rare; when 
they do occur, we usually find them corrected on the margin by 
a later hand. It must be conceded that the censor has exercised his 
prerogative very sparingly. He has scribbled his signature at the 
end of the work, but the decipherment is entirely beyond me. 
Mr. Margoliouth reads it Dominico Ferosol, while Prof. Dalman 
thinks it is Dominico Jerosolomitano, who is known as the author of 
the Canon Expurgationis (1596). He has tampered with the Targum 
to Numbers xxiv. 19. The Hebrew of this verse runs 3Py"2 7 
Vy IY VIN), which the Revised Version renders, “And out of 
Jacob shall one have dominion, and shall destroy the remnant from 
the city.” The prophecies of Balaam, with their forecasts of the 
future, naturally lend themselves admirably to Midrashic paraphrase, 
and the Targums usually have recourse to Hagadic amplification in 
all such poetical passages. Yet even here Onkelos is literal. ‘One 
will descend from the house of Jacob, who will destroy him who 
escapes from the city of the nations,” a rendering which is perhaps 
preferable to that of the R.V. Onkelos takes the word 77" from 
the root 17°, whilst the R.V. finds the root in N77. The Pseudo- 
Jonathan, according to our MS., paraphrases: ‘“ And a ruler shall 
arise from the house of Jacob, and will destroy and annihilate [the 
remnant which has escaped from Constantinople, the guilty city, and 
will lay waste and desolate the rebellious city, even Rome] and 
Caesarea, the strong cities of the nations.” I have indicated by 
brackets the portion deleted by the censor; the words are thickly 
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scratched out, but can just be deciphered. The two words ‘210 87, 
“even Rome,” do not occur in the editio princeps. Caesarea, founded 
by King Herod, became the metropolis of Palestine after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and was known as Roma Minor. The fragmentary 
Targum Jerushalmi II thus renders our verse, “A king will arise 
from the house of Jacob, and will destroy what will remain of the 
strong city.” 

I hope to be able to publish this MS., and compare its readings with 
those of the first edition. My efforts would be confined to establishing 
a correct, critical, consonantal text, similar to De Lagarde’s edition of 
the Targum of the Prophets. No vowel-signs would be added. Such 
a work appears to be a desideratum, if only to dispel the illusions 
which still exist upon the subject. This Targum for centuries bore 
the honoured name of Jonathan ben Uzziel, the author of the Targum 
of the Prophets. It redounds to the eternal honour of that greatest 
of critics, Zunz, that he finally and authoritatively gave the quietus 
to this mistake. With a critical acumen, which has rarely been 
equalled and never surpassed, he conclusively proved that the so- 
called Targum Jonathan was merely another and fuller recension of 
the fragmentary Targum Jerushalmi II. As is now well known, the 
blunder originated in mistaking the initials Y’N for jn3. DIN, 
whereas they really stand for wmbyry pin. He goes on to point 
out that our Targum is of comparatively late origin, being more 
recent than the name Constantinople, than the final casting of the 
Jewish Calendar, than the fall of the Western Roman Empire, and 
than the Babylonian Talmud. All these facts tend to show that its 
date is approximately about the second half of the seventh century 
(Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, pp. 75-76). That the dialect in 
which it is written is most puzzling, and occasionally corrupt, need 
not discourage the student, as many of the difficulties are the result 
of the barbarous vocalization, and disappear with an improved text. 
Prof. Dalman places the language of this Targum under the column 
headed “Mixed Aramaic,” since both “Judaean” and “Galilean” 
forms occur in it. At the same time it must be clearly understood 
that, as an exegetical aid, it is practically valueless. As Hiavernick 
says: “The fewer the exegetical facilities, accordingly, which this 
paraphrase offers for the understanding of the Old Testament, the 
more important it is as being replete with examples of the mode of 
interpreting, and of the theological doctrines in vogue among the 
Jews of a later period. The more so because the traditions peculiar 
to it were derived not only from the Talmud, but also from older 
Targums written in a freer style, their higher antiquity being some- 
times confirmed by the New Testament” (Hivernick: Introduction to 
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the Old Testament, translated by Alexander, Edinburgh, 1872, p. 337). 
As an instance he mentions 2 Timothy iii. 8: “Now as Jannes and 
Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also resist the truth.” Jannes 
and Jambres occur nowhere in the Bible, but appear in this Targum 
to Exodus vii. 11, as the names of those of Pharaoh’s wise men and 
sorcerers, who, by their enchantments, were able to equal Moses’ 
wonderful actions. This Targum teems with hundreds of similar 
peculiar and interesting Midrashim, which frequently throw much 
light upon the contemporary literature. 
H. BARNSTEIN. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


SAYCE’S EARLY HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. 


The Early History of the Hebrews, by the Rev. A. H. Saycr. (London, 
Rivingtons, 1897.) 

In the first chapter of this work we are given an account of the 
life of the Hebrew patriarchs. Then follows a chapter on the com- 
position of the Pentateuch, after which come four chapters describing 
the Exodus out of Egypt, the Conquest of Canaan, the Ages of the 
Judges, and the establishment of the monarchy. This history of 
ancient Israel ends with Solomon’s death. 

According to the Preface, the author’s work differs from the other 
numerous existing histories of Israel, in that it is “the first attempt 
to write one from a purely archaeological point of view.” The real 
meaning of this assertion it would be difficult to give, but what 
Prof. Sayce intends it to mean is clear. He implies that other 
historical works take the Biblical accounts as their starting-point, 
arranged and criticized in accordance with the views of the different 
scholars, while he, on the other hand, takes as his starting-point 
the information obtained from the Egyptian and Babylonian-Assyrian 
documents. This is the firm foundation on which he builds. In 
agreement with this is the illogical order of the first two chapters. 
The proper order would have been to begin with the criticism of the 
sources from which our knowledge of the time of the patriarchs and 
the wanderings through the wilderness is drawn, that is of the 
Pentateuch, and only after this to give the history of the patriarchs 
and of the period with which the Pentateuch deals. Sayce’s reversal 
of this order by inserting his critical analysis between the patriarchs 
and the Exodus, could only be justified if the material for chap. I 
were not taken from the Pentateuch, and if its contents were not 
used to criticize the matter and theorize on the composition of 
the Pentateuch. But any one who is here on unknown ground, and 
innocently seeks an “archaeological” history of the patriarchs in 
chap. I will be bitterly disappointed. Even if the quotations which 
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Sayce makes from Egyptian and Babylonian-Assyrian fragments 
proved all that he supposes them to do, still not even the skeleton 
of a history of the patriarchs could possibly be made out of them. 
Not one of these fragments contains a single name, or a single fact, 
which contributes anything towards such a history. They give at 
most an illustration or an amendment of the Biblical narratives. 
The history of the patriarchs given by Sayce in chap. I is taken 
from Genesis, of which he pronounces, quite arbitrarily, the one 
narrative to be more historical, the other less. Archaeology only 
serves to complete the narratives. This is done in the following 
manner :— Genesis xiv (for this is really the only chapter the trust- 
worthiness of which Sayce, as we know from his earlier books, essays 
to prove by non-biblical documents) contains in the narrative of 
the expedition of the four kings from the east, some names, which 
it is true do not occur in any Babylonian-Assyrian account, but 
a few of which bear some resemblance to names found there. On 
this ground Amraphel is identified with King Khammu-rabi. Our 
knowledge of this king is considerable, so that all we know about 
him serves to complete the biblical narrative, and especially serves 
as confirmation of its trustworthiness. Nor again does the name 
Melchisedek occur in the Tell-Amarna fragments, nor his “ Almighty 
God,” but what is said in these important documents about Jerusa- 
lem serves to complete Gen. xiv. If an argument concludes lamely, 
the expression “‘at all events” or “in any case,” is brought in to 
cover up defects. 

As an example of this method of argument, take p. 81. Abraham 
is about to sacrifice Isaac on the mountain where lay the future 
Jerusalem. But, asks Sayce, how was this possible? The narrative 
in Genesis implies that the place was uninhabited, and yet Mel- 
chisedek ruled and lived there. “The difficulty seems overwhelming.” 
But it is not definitely stated that the place was uninhabited ; before 
the time of Solomon the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite must 
have been an open space. It is true that in the Book of Samuel, 
‘“‘when we are told how the threshing-floor of the Jebusite came to 
be chosen as the site of the Temple” (this is not stated in the Books 
of Samuel), “no allusion is made to Abraham’s sacrifice;” but 
Orientals write differently from ourselves. ‘Mount Moriah then may 
well have been the scene of that temptation of Abraham. At all 
events the belief that it was so can be traced back to an early date 
among the Jews.” At all events! Note that this belief is nowhere 
to be found in the Old Testament. 

In the chapter on the composition of the Pentateuch, Sayce tells us 
that Genesis is made of different writings, put together by no other 
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hand than that of Moses. A return to the days of Astruc! And 
how then are the numerous anachronisms and errors explained, which 
are fully admitted by Sayce? Well, changes and interpolations have 
naturally been made in the work of Moses. It was Ezra who really 
brought it into the form in which we now possess it. But what the 
critical school teaches about dates of the documents that form the 
Pentateuch, of the Elohist and the Jahwist and others, is absolutely 
untrue. For on what are all these arguments based? ‘On nothing 
else than on the assumption that in the days of Moses the art of 
writing was unknown. But the discovery of the Tell-Amarna tablets 
has now proved the contrary, and with this the house of cards of the 
new Pentateuchal criticism completely falls to the ground. Their 
background is gone.” Is it possible for any one to set to work with 
greater levity than Sayce? Does he really not know better than this 
on what arguments the more recent Pentateuch criticism is based ? 
What critic of any mark proceeds from the assumption that in Moses’ 
time men could not write or put together a document? One critic 
may attach more weight to arguments drawn from language and style 
than another, but all attach very great weight to the “historical” 
argument that the Israelites of the Monarchy were evidently not 
acquainted with that Law which in the Pentateuch is said to have 
been given by Moses. This is the background of the new criticism, 
ever since it was observed (which Sayce too does not deny) that the 
narratives of the Pentateuch are full of anachronisms. Even in the 
famous story of Gen. xiv, the trustworthiness of which is said to be 
supported by so many accounts from other sources, the town Dan is 
mentioned. Is this Mosaic? ‘“ Henceforth,” writes Sayce, “the 
historian who pursues a scientific method may safely disregard the 
whole fabric of Hexateuchal criticism.” Safely? What lines then 
must we follow in order to be safe from error? Critical treatment of 
the narratives is necessary. Sayce admits that repeatedly. Who is to 
guide us? Phantasy, it seems, must be our guide, especially the phan- 
tasy of Prof. Sayce. It merely states without arguments (when does 
phantasy argue?) one account to be historical, another unhistorical. 
If examples are wanted, let the reader turn to the following chapters 
of his book. Instances may be taken at random. It would naturally 
be supposed that Moses, to whose editing we are said to owe the 
narratives about the patriarchs, would have left us detailed accounts 
of his own life and experiences. But this is not the case. Of the 
marching out of Egypt Sayce gives us an account with a rationalistic 
colouring ; the writers were so ill-informed that they did not know 
what the Sea of Suph was; the divine name “Jahwe” was first 
revealed to Moses; the story of his circumcision is merely folklore ; 
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Pharaoh’s eldest son died of the plague. The Israelites “themselves 
connected the flight with the institution of the feast of the Passover. 
But the feast of the Passover seems to have been a combination of 
two older festivals.’ That modern critics have maintained the 
tabernacle to be “the subject of an elaborate fiction” is most 
strongly to be deprecated; but “how far the description of the 
tabernacle is exact, how far it has not been coloured by the con- 
ceptions of a later age is, of course, a question that may be asked.” 
So it continues. The narrative of the spies and the forty years’ 
wanderings is watered down; “it is probable that most of the 
fighting men had been lost in the earlier expedition,” i.e. in the 
unsuccessful attempt to enter Canaan; the ordinance about the Levi- 
tical towns is entirely misunderstood; nothing is left of the miracles 
of the crossing of the Jordan and the taking of Jericho; Joshua was 
not the conqueror of Canaan. “Weare not bound to believe that the 
division of the land was made with the mathematical precision which 
had become possible in the days of the compiler of the Book of 
Joshua, but to deny that it was made at all is merely an abuse of 
criticism.” 

Of the purely archaeological point of view from which the history 
of the Judges and the first Kings is treated, we naturally do not 
discover much ; for of these we possess none but the biblical accounts. 
Sayce makes a hopeless attempt to bring the war of Cushan-rishataim 
into connexion with a campaign of Rameses III. But the “history” 
which Sayce gives beyond this, does not perceptibly differ from 
that of others, though he strikes a blow at recent criticism from 
time to time. Thus in the history of Jerubbaal two “ different and 
mutually inconsistent narratives” are discovered. “It cannot be 
denied that the history of the war against the Midianites in its 
present form is confused. That the compiler of the book of Judges 
should have made use of more than one narrative, if such existed, 
is indeed only natural, and what a conscientious historian would 
be bound to do.... But to distinguish minutely the narratives one 
from the other, much more to analyze them into still smaller frag- 
ments, is the work of Sisyphus.” “The historian must leave all 
such literary trifling to the collectors of lists of words, and content 
himself with comparing and analyzing the facts recorded in the 
story.” 

This is indeed the simplest way; it only requires very few hours 
to acquire by this method an imaginative picture of less or greater 
probability. But it is a method of gross disrespect towards the books 
of the Bible which are thus maltreated; in the highest degree 
unjust towards those scholars who, by indefatigable analysis in 
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accordance with scientific principles, seek for historical truth ; and 
dishonest towards the unsuspecting reader in whose eyes dust is 
thrown by empty protestations of affection for the books of the 
Bible and their writers. 

H. Oort. 


SIEGFRIED ON ECCLESIASTES AND CANTICLES. 


Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. Prediger und Hoheslied ubersetzt 
und erklirt, von C. SIEGFRIED. (Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht.) 

THE announcement of acommentary on Ecclesiastes by Dr. Siegfried 
of Jena could scarcely fail to excite expectation. The learned professor 
was believed to have given long ago some special attention to the 
book; and, besides, his researches in Jewish Hellenism and Philo, 
his Grammatik der neuhebrdischen Sprache, and the Hebrdisches Worter- 
buch zum Alten Testament, executed in co-operation with Stade, might 
be regarded as indicating special qualifications for the task he has 
now undertaken. If the present work does not seem altogether 
worthy of its distinguished author, we may at once admit that it sets 
forth positions which appear to us at once notable and sound, even 
if they are not entirely new. 

There is, first, the assertion that the book exhibits the old Hebrew 
language in its last: stage of development, and making a marked 
approach to the idiom of the Mishnah; secondly, that the book was 
written in the Greek and not in the Persian period; thirdly, 
that it shows traces of Greek thought; and, lastly, that Koheleth 
is equivalent primarily to D'25n bap, ‘“‘an assembly of sages.” 

With regard to the third position, our author asserts that, whatever 
may be thought as to the evidential force of alleged parallels in 
Greek philosophical literature, the fact of Greek influence is neverthe- 
less to be regarded as no longer in dispute. The question now to be 
decided is, whether this influence was greater or less’. Then—as to 


1 «Es dreht sich nur um ein mehr oder weniger.” On the causes of 
the change which has occurred with regard to this question in recent 
years it is not necessary for me now to dilate. When Dr. Siegfried says... 
(p. 20, note) that the influence of Greek philosophy was first suggested 
by Van der Palm, he is in error. Van der Palm maintained ‘ the 
Solomonic authorship against what had been said by Grotius. And 
what is said in the same note concerning Zirkel and Graetz may also 
mislead. 
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the fourth and last position—that NAP is equivalent to DIN dap, 
an assembly of sages or philosophers; this was suggested more than 
twenty years ago by the writer of this review. The designation of 
such an assembly personified would be, not unnaturally, feminine, 
that gender being used in the case of other personified assemblages 
of men, as cities and peoples. Moreover, an additional reason for the 
gender presents itself, if Koheleth is equivalent to M30, “wisdom”; 
but Koheleth, personifying an assembly of wise men or philosophers, 
would obviously represent wisdom in the concrete. The identification 
of this concrete wisdom with Solomon need occasion no insuperable 
difficulty, if the great Hebrew monarch was conceived of as having 
already attained all the results and achievements of subsequent 
philosophers. The explanation of Koheleth as “one who is an 
assembly” has been said to be artificial; but in fact it is the only 
natural and grammatical explanation. ndap would be a denominative 
form from the noun bap, the verb 27) not being found elsewhere 
in Kal. That Koheleth means a lecturer or debater, or “one who 
convenes an assembly,” is not in accordance with grammar, and, 
moreover, cannot be made out from the rendering of the LXX 
éxkAnovaorns. Dr. Siegfried arrives at the conclusion that N2np= 
DD5n bap by a different method’. He adduces the proper name 
nD, of Neh. vii. 57, which has the article prefixed in Ezr. ii. 55. 
This name, we are told, denoted originally a society or guild of scribes 
or scriptural scholars, but was subsequently used as the name of a single 
prominent scholar. What occurred with regard to nbnp was analogous. 
From representing an éxxAyoia of Jewish Hellenists, the word came 
to denote a single distinguished teacher from such an assembly. 
And with regard to this sense of éxxAnoia, Dr. Siegfried refers 
pertinently to Ecclus. xxxviii. 33 (cf. Tyler’s Ecclesiastes, p. 51 sqq.). 
But there is no small difficulty in the way of our adopting such an 
explanation of the name Koheleth. In close vicinity to Sophereth 
in both Ezra and Nehemiah occurs also the name O"2¥7 N28, “snarer 
of gazelles,” evidently the name of an individual. Now, if Dr. Siegfried 
is right we should have, by a parity of reasoning, to come to the 
conclusion that Pokereth hatstsebayim denoted originally a guild of 
gazelle-catchers, a somewhat improbable conclusion. It is better 
to regard both Sophereth and Pokereth as feminines denoting office or 
function (cf. Siegfried, Neuhebr. Gram., p.54). But, however attained, 


1 Dr. Siegfried connects the transfer of the name Koheleth to Solomon 
with what is said in 1 Kings viii. 1 of that monarch having assembled 
(i) the elders of Israel. But if this were so we might suppose that the 
name would have been Makheleth rather than Koheleth. 


VOL, XI. N 
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the position that Koheleth properly denotes an assembly of sages or 
philosophers is of very great importance. This, taken together with 
the manifest traces in the book of Greek thought, and its approach 
to Rabbinical Hebrew and the Mishnah, may render possible a fairly 
complete solution of the great biblical enigma of Ecclesiastes. 
Especially are we able to explain the unity, combined with multi- 
plicity, which characterizes the book. There is unity, because the one 
collective personality Koheleth is everywhere present from i. 2 to xii. 8. 
There is plurality; there is diversity, on account of the plurality 
of philosophers speaking by the mouth of Koheleth. 

Dr. Siegfried, however, comes to a new and surprising conclusion. 
He maintains that the mass of complete contradictions is so great 
that to reduce the whole to unity is impossible. The book was the 
work of an undefined number of writers. Four are more conspicuous. 
Then several others, whose number is not stated, may be slumped 
together as Q®. The joint production of these writers came—as well 
it might—into utter confusion. A redactor or editor finding the state 
of things so deplorable, was unable, it would appear, to reduce the 
confusion (Wirrwarr) to harmony. But he did what he could. He 
furnished the nostri farrago libelli with a superscription (i. 1) and 
a concluding formula (xii. 8). Subsequently came three epilogists 
to whom we owe xii. 9-14. The last verses, 13, 14, betray something 
of the Pharisee, with a belief in a future judgment. 

But a word more must be said on Siegfried’s four principal con- 
tributors to Ecclesiastes. The foundation of the book was laid by 
a Jew who had made shipwreck of the faith. As a thinker he did not 
hesitate to put things in the cold hard light of reason and reality. 
All is under the domination of natural, not moral, laws. The course 
of things in the world shows that there is no divine moral government. 
The lot of man is a constant laborious, but vain, endeavour. For this 
there are no pleasures which can afford compensation. Pleasure rests 
on an illusion. Even in wisdom, peace and satisfaction are not to be 
found ; for the struggle to gain wisdom is abortive. The founder 
of Ecclesiastes (Q') was, in a word, a confirmed pessimist. His work 
seems to have interested a Jew of Epicurean and Sadducean bias (Q?). 
Eating and drinking, in his view, gave a very real pleasure. To him 
life was beautiful; and pleasant it was for the eyes to behold the sun. 
Another reader of the pessimist’s work belonged to the society of the 
wise (Q’). He could not endure the disparagement of wisdom and of 
the endeavour to obtain it. Such disparagement could proceed only 
from the fool who “folds his hands, and eats his own flesh.” The 
fourth commentator (Q*) was a chasid, a man who interposed religious, 
moral, and pious remarks, as occasion offered. 
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Now if, as Dr. Siegfried thinks, a pessimistic view of the world was 
abhorrent to Judaism, it may seem strange that these commentators 
should have taken so much trouble about the pessimist’s work. They 
would not have troubled themselves about the work, explains our 
author, if there had not been the venerated name of Solomon at its 
head; this fact, indeed, saved it from destruction. But, unfortunately, 
the name of Solomon does not stand, and never did stand, at the head 
of the book. If Dr. Siegfried answers that though the actual name 
was not there, the Solomonic authorship was to be inferred from the 

.superscription, then, however, according to his own account, the super- 

scription was, as already stated, the work of a later editor. We have 
here, as elsewhere, evidence of apparent haste in composition 
unworthy both of our author and of the great Hebrew memorial 
on which he was engaged. 

The foundation-work of the pessimist is to be placed, it would 
seem, soon after 200 B.c., and the commentators were working for 
a hundred years later. Dr. Siegfried does not deny the validity 
of the argument drawn from accordances between Ecclesiastes and 
Ecclesiasticus, showing that the former book was written before 
the latter. The son of Sirach, in his view, may have been acquainted 
with the kernel of Ecclesiastes. But, even upon Dr. Siegfried’s 
showing, there is evidence that the author of Ecclesiasticus must 
have had his predecessor’s work before him in a fairly complete 
state. There is one correspondence, that between Ecclus. xxxiii. 
13-15 and Eccles. vii. 13-15, on which the present writer has strongly 
insisted. Dr. C. Wright says of it that, when examined in the 
original, the correspondence appears so remarkable that it cannot 
be regarded as fortuitous. The passage from Ecclesiastes may be 
thus translated :—“ Behold the work of God; for who can straighten 
what he hath made crooked? In the day of prosperity enjoy thy- 
self, but in the day of adversity behold. God, indeed hath set 
the one in correspondence to the other, because man findeth nothing 
after him: I saw all in the days of my vanity: there is a righteous 
man perishing in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man 
prolonging his life in his wickedness.” According to Dr. Siegfried, 
from “Behold” to “crooked” was a comment by the Chasid, Q*. 
Then, from “In the day” to “nothing after him” was an interpola- 
tion of the Epicurean and Sadducee Q*% The rest of the passage 
was the work of the pessimist Q’. It is scarcely necessary to go 
farther in order to show that Dr. Siegfried’s conclusions as to the 
structure of Ecclesiastes are little better than a disordered dream. 
The late Dean Plumptre sketched an “ideal biography” of the 
author of Ecclesiastes. He was a Judaean agriculturist, who, after 
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he had obtained ‘‘the portion of goods falling to him,” emigrated 
to Alexandria, and in due time was admitted to a place among 
the philosophers. He found himself in a bewildering whirl of words, 
and conflict of opinions. The result, after varied personal exper- 
iences, was the writing of his book. This “ideal biography,” it is 
true, was little or nothing better than a romance; but, romance 
though it was, it may be said to have been sane and sober as com- 
pared with the result of Dr. Siegfried’s lucubrations. 

Repeated reference is made by our author to the Viennese pro- 
fessor and Syriac scholar, G. Bickell. Whether Prof. Bickell would 
or would not approve Dr. Siegfried’s conclusions, there is reason to 
think that they have been framed and put forth under the influence 
of Bickell’s theorizings’. The views of the last-named scholar con- 
cerning Job and Ecclesiastes have been in good measure made 
known in English by a recent work from Dr. Dillon. No doubt, 
with regard to some books of the Old Testament, conclusions un- 
dreamt of by our fathers have gained wide acceptance, as the result 
of careful induction; and these are not likely to be reversed. This, 
however, affords no ground for extravagant and baseless hypotheses. 
There is not a shadow of evidence that Ecclesiastes was a gradually 
formed mosaic. After much attention given to the book during a 
long series of years, the present writer is convinced that it has come 
down to us substantially as it left the hands of the unknown Hebrew 
philosopher, its original author. 

A very few other places can be noticed. In ii. 24 there is no 
adequate reason for -altering the text, and translating, ‘‘There is no 
other good for men than to eat,” &c. A comparison of the Hebrew 
in verse 3 leads towards the conclusion that the author is speaking 
of the supreme good for man, 1d dvOpmmuvov ayabdy, of Aristotle (cf. 
Academy, Jan. 11, 1896). In iii. 11 to render pdpn by “the world,” 
though this sense is Mishnic, is in accordance with other phenomena 
of our book. Siegfried gives “die Zukunft,” a rendering which may 
be said to be inadmissible. Of the very important word DW at the 
end of iii. 17 it should certainly not be said without qualification 


? But, with reference to this matter some remarks made by Dr. Paul 
Haupt should not be overlooked. The scholar just named observes: 
“The book we have is not intact. It reminds me of the remains of 
a daring explorer who has met with some terrible accident, leaving 
his shattered form exposed to the encroachments of all sorts of foul 
vermin. It is a mistake to suppose that the hypertrophic [sic] portions 
are the work of one interpolator. In some cases there are half a dozen 
parallel strata of glosses.”—(Papers of Oriental Club, Philadelphia, p. 254.) 
Comment is scarcely necessary. 
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that it is absent from the LXX, even if Swete has excluded éxei from 
the text in his edition of 1887. With regard to D>'DIn in iv. 17, we 
are told that these are the same as YON" DY of Dan. vi. 12, &c. The 
phrase in question does not occur in the passage cited; but Dr. Sieg- 
fried cannot be supposed ignorant of the fact that in Biblical Hebrew 
787 DY is nowhere used with the Talmudic sense here implied. 

Perhaps hereafter Dr. Siegfried may give us a treatise on Eccle- 
siastes more worthy of this wonderful book, and, it may be added, 
of his own reputation as a biblical scholar. Mention should not be 
omitted of the portion of the work treating of the linguistic pecu- 
liarities of Ecclesiastes. This is not unlikely to be regarded as the 
most valuable portion; but even this should not be unreservedly 
followed. 

There is some satisfaction in passing on to the portion of Dr. Sieg- 
fried’s volume which is concerned with the Canticles. Here we have 
no extravagant theory like that proposed with respect to the struc- 
ture of Ecclesiastes, though there is not unqualified regard for the 
Masoretic text. At the present day few scholars are likely to 
accept the allegorical interpretations in which theologians formerly 
delighted. The majority of interpreters would seem to give pre- 
ference to the dramatic theory ; and this has obviously in its favour 
the seeming chorus of the daughters of Jerusalem, and the repeated 
question, “‘Who is this?” and in various places the existence of 
a dialogue is not to be mistaken. There are, however, as our author 
justly points out, facts which prevent the book from being regarded 
in its present state as a drama. It may be doubted whether the 
interpreter of the Canticles gains very much from Wetzstein’s de- 
scription of the nuptial customs of the Syrian peasantry, and of the 
threshing-dray equipped and furnished for a week as a bridal throne, 
and the bride and bridegroom being saluted as king and queen, &c. 
But however this may be, accepting the dramatic hypothesis, each 
interpreter, says our author, treats the book as though it were moist 
clay, out of which he can form what image he pleases. Dr. Siegfried 
regards the book as a collection of ten constituent poetical elements, 
of which some have been mutilated, or have had additions made 
to them. The indications favourable to the dramatic theory cannot 
be; however, easily explained away. The suggestion has been made 
that the book may be a dramatic fragment. But then a question 
arises as to the reason of the imperfection or mutilation. There is, 
perhaps, some evidence tending towards the conclusion that the book 
has been expurgated, but certainly not evidence sufficient to justify 
the assertion of this as a fact. If there has been expurgation, it 
was only imperfectly executed. Dr. Siegfried remarks on the detailed 
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delineation of bodily charms in bride and bridegroom as being quite 
consistent with oriental taste, and not written down for us. In the 
East, he says, the dictum naturalia non sunt turpia is accepted to 
the fullest extent. In this connexion, it may be remarked, there 
are several places where the LXX translators clearly read 15, 
though the Masoretic text points with cholem. At vii. 12 A.V. 
renders, “ Let us get up early to the vineyards ; let us see if the vine 
flourish, [whether] the tender grape appear, [and] the pomegranates 
bud forth: there will I give thee my loves.” The LXX renders the 
last clause éxei mow rots paotovs pov ovi, reading “I, the sense of 
which is rendered sufficiently clear by a comparison of Ezek. xxiii. 
3, 8,21; Prov.v.19. But, even if the word were printed with cholem, 
the general sense could scarcely be different, though the expression 
would be somewhat milder. There is an obvious similarity between 
vii. 12 and vi. 11,12. The latter, according to A.V. is, “I went down 
into the garden of nuts to see the fruits of the valley, [and] to see 
whether the vine flourished, [and] the pomegranates budded. Or 
ever I was aware, my soul made me [like] the chariots of Ammi- 
nadib.” Dr. Siegfried says that there are in verse 12 “nur zusam- 
menhangslose Worte.” ‘‘Wir sind tiberzeugt, dass hier nur Bruch- 
stiicke aus einer Versreihe vorliegen, die den Liebesgenuss schilderte.” 
That there is a figurative description of sexual rapture in the being 
“ made like the chariots of Ammi-nadib” is likely enough, though it 
may be questioned whether there is the want of coherence which 
our author alleges. It is important, however, to observe that the 
LXX has, before this enigmatical description, the same words as in 
Vii. 12 éxei d@0w Tois paorovs pov goi. And it seems at least possible 
that the corresponding Hebrew has been deleted in order that the 
passage might not seem too gross. But whether the evidence 
altogether would warrant the conclusion that the Hebrew text has 
been expurgated it is not necessary now to attempt to decide, 
Before arriving at a decision, it would be desirable to take into 
account some extraneous facts, including the euphemistic or more 
decorous expressions not infrequently found in the Keri. 


THOMAS TYLER. 
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DR. PETERS’ “ NIPPUR.” 


“ Nippur,” or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. The 
narrative of the University of Pennsylvania expedition to 
Babylonia in the years 1888-1890, by JoHN PUNNETT PETERS, 
Director of the Expedition. 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York and London. 1897.) 


THE youngest of the “culture-nations” in the new world has 
probably unearthed the oldest form of ancient civilization. In doing 
so, it has paid a part of the debt it owes to those old times. There 
is poetry in the thought that far-off America sends some of its enter- 
prise, some of its youthful spirit, and a good deal of its money, to 
help in the work of dragging into the light of day the secrets which 
the mounds of Babylonia have zealously guarded for so long a time. 
The fact that the Americans have done well increases the beauty of 
the poetry. They have had time to learn from the mistakes 
of others. They have been willing to receive instruction; and they 
have now earned their diploma as excavators and decipherers. 

Those who have carefully followed the trend of Assyriological work 
during the past few years have certainly observed the more 
systematic treatment which is followed in the publication of cunei- 
form texts. When the first flood of this new light poured in upon 
students, there was a hurry and a scurry to get out any text that 
one could lay hands on. It mattered hardly where it came from, 
or what its connexions and affiliations were. This promiscuous 
publication has been followed by the treatment of the various texts 
as parts of an organic whole,and there have been showered upon us 
by such scholars as Schrader, Peiser, King, Meissner, Knudzon, series 
of texts bearing upon some one of the various subjects of which 
they treat. Unfortunately, excavations are still largely carried on 
in a haphazard manner. The one object of the excavator seems 
to be to get out every slab, stone, inscription, &c., which is to be 
found in the mound. I am afraid that much of the excellent work 
done by de Sarzec at Tell-Loh has been of this nature. 

The American expedition has done differently. It has worked 
methodically; it has, as far as it was possible, kept most careful 
book of the exact spot where the various remains were found, and 
accurate account of the measurements as it sank its shafts into 
the belly of the mounds. We are thus able—for the first time 
I think—to get at a fairly accurate history of the formation of a 
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mound, and consequently of the successive civilizations which un 
consciously built it up. This is the same process which Dr. Bliss 
followed at Tell-el-Hessy with such excellent results. It was thus 
possible for Dr. Peters to write the history of Nippur, as he has 
done in broad outline in the tenth chapter of the second volume. 
The study of Babylonian palaeography rests now upon a much more 
solid basis than it did heretofore. 

It was in 1884 that the idea of an American expedition to Baby- 
lonia was first mooted. The Woolfe expedition which went out 
in 1885, under the leadership of Dr. William Hayes Ward, was 
intended to be merely one of observation. Dr. Peters was active 
in raising the funds for this preliminary campaign; but the whole 
credit of suggesting and securing the means for the second and real 
expedition belongs to him alone. The money was contributed by 
friends of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; and the 
University stood sponsor for the success or failure of the whole work. 
The conduct of the expedition fell to Dr. Peters; and in the party 
were Professor H. V. Hilprecht and Professor Robert Harper as 
Assyriologists, and Messrs. J. H. Haynes and Daniel Z. Noorian, the 
last two having been on the Woolfe expedition as well. 


The expedition was fortunate in its choice of a site. Nippur or. 


Nafar ‘‘is situated in the alluvial clay region formed by the deposits 
of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates... .a little north of the thirty- 
second parallel of north latitude.” ...The mounds of Napar are 
among the most extensive of all Irak, rivalling in this respect the 
famous ruins of Babylon... The main mass of hills or mounds 
is about a mile in circumference, but about these again there is 
a slightly raised surface strewn with pottery fragments extending 
to a great distance and shading off imperceptibly into the plain, 
and small outlying mounds occur at the distance of a couple of miles 
from the main group.” I find that as early as 1848 these mounds 
were visited by Sir Henry Rawlinson. He was surprised at their 
great extent. He wished to excavate these at some future time 
“but I left more careful researches to the time when I could com- 
mence excavations,’ are his words. The Germans, also, had their 
eye upon the place, and Dr. Ward recommended it, among others, 
as a very promising site. 

The battle on the mounds of Nippur really comprised three separate 
campaigns. The first two (1889, two months; 1890, four months) 
were under the personal direction of Dr. Peters; the third (1893 to 
1895) under the sole care of Mr. J. H. Haynes. It was natural that 
the first campaign was largely tentative. The explorers were new 
at their work; and they had to gain that knowledge which only 
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experience can give. That they were not discouraged and that they 
succeeded in keeping up the interest of their friends in Philadelphia 
is really wonderful. The results of the second and third campaigns 
have richly repaid them for their trouble. The beautiful volumes of 
Dr. Peters, the clever decipherments of Professor Hilprecht and the 
well-stocked Museum of the University, are proof sufficient that, given 
the men and the money, then the early history of mankind may be 
recovered to a surprising extent. 

Nippur must have been one of the earliest centres of Babylonian 
culture. We can now follow back its history almost to the year 
6000 B.c. Some of the earliest known inscriptions have been found 
there. A few go as far back as 4000 B.C., though the largest number 
are probably to be dated at about 2500B.c. This evidence of so early 
a civilization—and Prof. Hilprecht thinks that it can be followed 
back to a still earlier period—is of extreme importance in correcting 
our view of the history of the whole of Western Asia. There is 
evidence of intercourse with Palestine and Sinai; perhaps, also, with 
Arabia. There is also faint evidence of trade with Greece on the one 
hand and China on the other. These tablets, the Egyptian mention 
of Israel, the Tell-el-Amarna documents, the Aramaic and Hittite 
inscriptions of Northern Syria and Asia Minor, the recovery of the 
various cities of Lachish—all these discoveries will shed a light upon 
that part of the country which to many of the readers of this REVIEW 
is of supreme importance. Archaeology will come in to complete the 
history of Palestine which we now know so imperfectly from literary 
documents of a rather late period. They who have hitherto pinned 
their faith upon the data afforded by literary criticism will no doubt 
welcome this archaeological evidence, even though they be compelled 
to revise conclusions to which they have held for many years. 

Dr. Peters wisely determined not to attempt too much. It was, 
of course, impossible to uncover the whole mound area; he has devoted 
particular attention to the temple-mount and to the Ziggurat. We 
now know how certain Ziggurats were constructed, and how the whole 
temple area was arranged. It is interesting to read that the large 
earthen altar which was discovered close to the south-eastern wall 
of the Ziggurat “occupied in relation to the Ziggurat substantially 
the same position which the altar in the temple of Yahweh at 
Jerusalem occupied in relation to the Holy Place of that temple.” 
In the same manner two conical solid towers which were found in the 
inner wall may possibly “have the same general significance as 
the Jachin and Boaz which stood before the temple of Yahweh at 
Jerusalem.” Similar columns have been found in Phoenicia, Mecca, 
and Mashonaland. Further archaeological investigation will certainly 
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enable us.to understand better the arrangement and the architecture 
of the Jerusalem temple. 

Additional interest attaches to Nippur from the fact that for many 
centuries a Jewish town must have existed on the débris of the ancient 
cities. The discovery of Hebrew incantation bowls all over the north- 
west and south-west surface proves that this settlement must have 
been quite important’, Kufic coins discovered at the same depth 
prove that the settlement existed there as late as the seventh century 
of our era. Dr. Peters thinks that the Jewish settlement may go back 
as far as the beginning of the Christian era. It is, therefore, curious 
that Jewish tradition has only preserved one single mention of the 
city—5°3 (Yoma 10a; Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, p. 346), 
which it identifies with Calneh. 

Dr. Peters’ two volumes contain a great deal more than a mere bare 
account of excavations and discoveries. The record of his travels 
to and from the place of digging is most interesting, in the light it 
throws upon the men and the customs of the country. It is not 
altogether pleasant reading; for the fair garden which nourished in 
olden times so many millions of human beings is almost a wilderness, 
where one is in constant danger from the animals in human form. 
What could be made out of the country under a stable and firm 
government, and with tne help of the arts of peace in addition to 


those of war, this newly-discovered ancient civilization eloquently 
tells us. 


RICHARD GOTTHEIL. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York. 
May 30, 1898. 


' These incantations will be published by Prof. Morris Jastrow and 


myself. 





